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Preface 



Information retrieval (IR) is concerned with the effective and efficient retrieval 
of information based on its semantic content. The central problem in IR is the 
quest to find the set of relevant documents, among a large collection, containing 
the information sought, thereby satisfying a user’s information need usually ex- 
pressed in a natural language query. Documents may be objects or items in any 
medium: text, image, audio, or indeed a mixture of all three. 

This book contains the proceedings of the Third European Summer School 
in Information Retrieval (ESSIR 2000), held on 11-15 September 2000, in Villa 
Monastero, Varenna, Italy. 

The event was jointly organised by the Institute of Multimedia Technolo- 
gies of the CNR (National Council of Research) based in Milan (Italy), the 
Department of Electronics and Computer Science of the University of Padova 
(Italy), and the Department of Computer Science of the University of Strath- 
clyde, Glasgow (UK) . Administrative support was provided by Milano Ricerche, 
a consortium of industries, research institutions and the University of Milano, 
whose purpose is to provide administrative and technical support for the research 
and development activities of its members. 

This third edition of the European Summer School in Information Retrieval 
is part of the ESSIR series which began in 1990. The first was organised by 
Maristella Agosti of the University of Padova and was held in Bressanone (Italy) 
in 1990. The second ESSIR was organised by Keith van Rijsbergen of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow (UK) and held in Glasgow in 1995, in the context of the IR 
Festival. 

At the time of the first ESSIR, the Internet did not exist, so there is no website 
available for this event, but from its second edition a web presentation has been 
made available: the URL for ESSIR’95 is: http : //www. dcs . gla.ac .uk/essir/, 
and the URL for ESSIR 2000 is: http://www.itim.mi.cnr.it/Eventi/ 
essir2000/index. htm. These websites contain useful material. In particular, 
the ESSIR 2000 website contains copies of the material distributed at the school 
(presentation, notes, etc.). 

The aim of ESSIR 2000 was to give participants a grounding in the core 
subjects of IR, including methods and techniques for designing and developing 
IR systems, web search engines, and tools for information storing and querying 
in digital libraries. To achieve these aims, the program of ESSIR 2000 was or- 
ganised into a series of lectures divided into foundations and advanced parts as 
reported in the next section. The lecturers were leading European researchers 
(with only one non-European exception), their course subjects strongly reflecting 
the research work for which they are all well known. 

ESSIR 2000 was intended for researchers starting out in IR, for industrialists 
who wish to know more about this increasingly important topic and for people 
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working on topics related to the management of information on the Internet. 
This book, distributed at the school in draft form to incorporate in the final ver- 
sion useful participants’ comments, contains 12 chapters written by the school’s 
lecturers, providing surveys of the state of the art of IR and related areas. 

Book Structure 

The ESSIR 2000 programme of lectures and this book are divided into in two 
parts: one part on the foundations of IR and related areas (e.g. digital libraries), 
and one on advanced topics. 

The part on foundations contains seven papers/chapters. In Chap. 1, Keith 
van Rijsbergen introduces some underlying concepts and ideas essential for un- 
derstanding IR research and techniques. He also highlights some related hot areas 
of research, emphasising the role of IR in each. In Chap. 2, Norbert Fuhr presents 
the main mathematical models of IR. This paper provides the theoretical basis 
for representing the informative content of documents and for estimating the rel- 
evance of a document to a query. In Chap. 3, Paraic Sheridan and Carol Peters 
detail the issues and proposed solutions for multilingual information access in 
digital archives. Chapter 4, by Stephen Robertson, addresses the topic of evalu- 
ation, a very important aspect of IR. In Chap. 5 and 6, Alan Smeaton and John 
Eakins address issues and techniques related to indexing, browsing and search- 
ing multimedia information (audio, image, or digital video). Finally, in Chap. 7 
Ingeborg Solvberg covers the basics and the challenges of digital libraries. 

The part on advanced topics contains five papers/chapters. In Chap. 8, Peter 
Ingwersen concentrates on user issues and the usability of interactive IR. Chap. 9, 
by Fabio Crestani and Mounia Laimas addresses the use of logic and uncertainty 
theories in IR. Closely related is Chap. 10, by Gabriella Pasi and Gloria Bor- 
dogna, which presents the area of research that aims at modelling the vagueness 
and imprecision involved in the IR process. In Chap. 11, Maristella Agosti and 
Massimo Melucci address the use of IR techniques on the Web for searching and 
browsing. Finally, in Chap. 12, Yves Chiaramella addresses the issues related to 
indexing and retrieval of structured documents. 
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Getting into Information Retrieval 



C.J. “Keith” van Rijsbergen 

Department of Computing Science, University of Glasgow 
Glasgow G12 8QQ, Scotland 
keithOdcs .gla.ac.uk 



Abstract This is a general introduction to Information Retrieval con- 
centrating on some specific topics. I will begin by setting the scene for 
IR research and introduce its extensive experimental evaluation meth- 
odology. I will highlight some of the related areas of research which are 
currently in fashion emphasising the role of IR in each. For each in- 
troductory topic I will illustrate its relevance to IR in the context of a 
multimedia and multi-lingual environment where appropriate. I will also 
try and relate these topics to the other papers contained in this volume. 
My main purpose will be to introduce some underlying concepts and 
ideas essential for the understanding of IR research and techniques. 



1 Introduction 

As one who has been involved in information retrieval research since about 1969 
it is wonderful to see how some of our work has been absorbed and adopted by 
a number of technologies. In particular it is fascinating to see how the devel- 
opment of the Web has spawned a number of exciting and unique IR research 
problems. In this paper I hope to touch on some of these but always from the 
perspective of an IR researcher who is looking to make connections between the 
IR research methodology and the interests of those focused on other technologies. 
For example, it is clear to us in the IR community that the web represents an 
emerging technology which encompasses much more than information retrieval, 
nevertheless, some of its important problems relate specifically to IR. 

The history of IR is long and fraught [42]. For many years it was unclear 
whether it was a subject at all, then when it became a subject, it was claimed 
by both Information Science and Computer Science. Although in the early days 
during the 50’s and 60’s this difficulty was responsible for a number of frustra- 
tions, for example the unwillingness of librarians to accept hard experimental 
results, it now is also one of its strengths. We interact fruitfully, the information 
science community guarding us against technological, or system-based excesses, 
the computer science community representing a hard-nosed approach to exper- 
imental designs and being forced into taking user-interface issues seriously. A 
marriage made in heaven! 

For years I have advocated the interplay of theory, practice, and experiment. 
My first serious attempt to talk about this was probably in a seminar presenta- 
tion I gave in 1977 where I quoted the following from Freud: 
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(During my 1977 talk, Robert Fairthorne^, one the pioneers of IR was in the 
audience, and clearly taken with my three way balancing act drew the above 
cartoon.) 

. . . , I think . . . that the great problems of the universe and of science 
have the first claim on our interest. But it is as a rule of very little use to 
form an express intention of devoting oneself to research into this or that 
great problem. One is then often at a loss to know the first step to take. 

It is more promising in scientific work to attack whatever is immediately 
before one and offers an opportunity for research. If one does so really 
thoroughly and without prejudice or preconception, and if one has luck, 
then since everything is related to everything, including small things to 
great, one may gain access even from such unpretentious work to a study 
of the great problems 

I still largely agree with this slogan, or motto. Curiously I would claim that 
considerable progress in IR has been made precisely because IR researchers took 
seriously the solving of “whatever is immediately before” us. The theoretical 
models and breakthroughs largely arose out of detailed experimentation, and 
new models sometimes arose out of the failure of existing models to deliver the 
anticipated experimental performance. For example the failure of probabilistic- 
ally based term dependence models to show improvement in effectiveness over 
simpler independence models has lead to a number of alternative approaches. 

2 Some Meta-thoughts on IR 

It seems to me that it is possible to characterise the IR viewpoint in a number 
of ways. To begin with no a priori assumptions are made about structure or 

Sadly Fairthorne has recently died, he was fondly known to some as the “frog-prince.” 
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process, unless given by the raw data or some external constraints. This is most 
obvious when it comes to classifications; these are intended to refiect the inherent 
structure in the data and are not imposed. When it comes to features/attributes, 
relevance, or aboutness a categorical view is not always taken, that is, a docu- 
ment is not either relevant or not-relevant, a document is not either about X 
or not about X, etc. Processes in IR are usually adaptive making them user- 
driven and context dependent, this is particular evident in relevance feedback. 
The semantics of objects are defined by the data, in other words, it is the distri- 
bution both within a document and across documents that give the “meaning” 
of terms. IR on the whole makes no claims about Knowledge we tend to work 
with notions of Information and as such consider the probability of propositions 
to be indefinitely revisable in the light of the weight of evidence. (This is an issue 
in the Bayesian context when P(X) = 1; as an exercise the reader might like to 
do a Bayesian revision of a proposition X whose probability is one in the light 
of some new evidence.). Following from this we tend to work with contingent 
truths rather than necessary truth, and of course this effects the kind of logics 
we are interested in. Finally, a trend that has emerged in the last few years is 
that interactions with IR systems can be based on ostensive manipulation and 
definition, that is, systems react to what a user does, or points to, not only to 
what the user says or writes. 



3 Practice, Experiments, and Theory 

Let me say a little more about these three disparate activities in IR. 

Practice. A huge amount of operational retrieval using the web takes place, 
and a lot of it is woeful. A major practical challenge for IR is to influence the 
design of search engines so that retrieval performance goes beyond what you 
get by just submitting a 2.4 word query. In electronic publishing, as pursued by 
the large publishers for example, much multimedia data is conveniently made 
available but unfortunately the search capabilities are mostly inadequate. Com- 
merce seems have discovered the knowledge economy and so data mining and 
knowledge discovery are the flavour of the month. Of course there is a long his- 
tory in IR using statistical techniques to model significance and dependence. If 
one thinks about the provision of materials for distance learning whether they be 
text, image or graphics, then once large repositories of such information becomes 
available a major issue will be its retrieval. Many of these issues, especially those 
concerned with standards, are now addressed in the context of Digital Libraries 
(see Splvberg, this volume). 

Experiments. There is a long and honourable tradition of experimental work in 
IR. Cyril Cleverdon one of the pioneers, together with Jack Mills and Michael 
Keen produced a series of reports, initially the Cranfield I (1960) study followed 
by a more substantial study in 1966 [10], “Factors determining the performance 
of indexing systems.” These projects can claim to be responsible for founding 
the experimental approach that is now know as the “Cranfield Paradigm,” it 
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to this day continues in the extremely successful series of experiments known 
as TREC (see http://trec.nist.gov). To understand the difficulties associ- 
ated with designing test collections for IR one may read the report by Sparck 
Jones and Van Rijsbergen [41]. Future experimenters are encouraged to examine 
the approach to experimentation in IR thoroughly. A classic summary of the 
IR approach can be found in the collection of papers edited by Sparck Jones, 
“Information retrieval experiment” in 1981. 

Theory. Much theory in IR has come about through “knob twiddling,” this 
generally means adjusting a set of parameters for a given retrieval model and 
observing the effect on retrieval performance. Of course this can lead to mind- 
less experimentation but it has also led to new variants of statistical models. 
Dissatisfaction with a given model, often because of poor retrieval, has led to 
proposals for new models embodying such disparate approaches as Bayesian In- 
ference, Clustering, Non-classical Logic, Dempster Shafer Theory of Evidence, 
etc. Considerable theoretical work has also gone into the design of evaluation 
measures, that is, ways to mathematically, represent retrieval effectiveness, to 
average it, and to establish statistical significance. Two recent papers worth 
looking at demonstrating that the debate over effectiveness measures contin- 
ues are [21] and [58]. Ever since the time of Cleverdon, Precision and Recall 
have been favoured. Unfortunately recall is not always readily available, think 
of retrieval from the Web, nor is precision always appropriate in dynamic task- 
oriented environments. To pursue this problem I recommend a look at [17]. 

4 IR System Architecture 

Figure 2 shows a traditional view of an IR system. I believe that since the early 
seventies we have displayed it this way, and it has been used regularly ever since 
in papers on IR, just like I am doing now. It highlights one of the central concerns 
of IR, namely. Relevance Feedback. Of all the techniques invented to enhance 
retrieval effectiveness, relevance feedback is perhaps the most consistently suc- 
cessful. For a detailed overview see the survey article by [43]. A side-effect of 
this success has been to concentrate on system’s development to improve and 
generalise relevance feedback perhaps to the detriment of actual user studies. 
It is common knowledge that many users do not understand relevance feedback 
and are not good at using it. Furthermore, when the initial input to the feedback 
cycle is poor, as it often is in Web searches, a sophisticated feedback mechanism 
is not much use: telling the IR system that all the retrieved documents are non- 
relevant is not helpful, the prior probability of such a retrieval is already very 
high. 



5 The Twelve Dimensions of IR 

I originally [50] designed the table in Table 1 as a way of comparing databases 
with information retrieval, however over time this comparison has become more 
generic. The differences between DB and IR have become less marked. I now 
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Fictive 

Objects 



1 



Representation 




view this table as a way of focussing attention on a number of salient dimen- 
sions that span research in areas such as IR, databases, data-mining, knowledge 
discovery etc. It enables me to discuss IR research in a limited and constrained 
way without taking on the whole subject. In what follows I will address each one 
of these dimensions and describe where we are with research in that area. For 
a more recent discussion of this table in terms of data and document retrieval 
I recommend David Blair’s book, Language and Representation in Information 
Retrieval, Elsevier, 1990. 



6 Matching 

Fundamental to any retrieval operation is the notion of matching. One can track 
progress in IR in terms of the increased sophistication of the matching function. 
Typically these functions are the consequence of a model of retrieval. For ex- 
ample the Boolean matching, and the Logical Uncertainty Principle (LUP) (see 
the paper by Crestani and Laimas, this volume) both presuppose an elementary 
model and proof theory from formal logic. In the case of the LUP an assump- 
tion is made about how to measure partial entailment. There are four major 
IR models^, vector-space, probabilistic, logical, and Bayesian net. Each has its 
corresponding matching function, for example the vector-space model predomin- 
antly uses the cosine correlation or one of its variants. Optimality criteria come 

^ A fifth model based on the ASK (Anomolous State of Knowledge) hypothesis does 
not really fit into this scheme, I will return to it in the section on models. 
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Table 1. 



Matching 


Exact Match 


Partial (best) Match 


Inference 


Deduction 


Induction 


Model 


Deterministic Probabilistic 


Classification 


Monothetic 


Polythetic 


Query language 


Artificial 


Natural 


Query definition 


Complete 


Incomplete 


Query dependence 


Yes 


No 


Items wanted 


Matching 


Relevant 


Error response 


Sensitive 


Insensitive 


Logic 


Classical 


Non-classical 


Representation 


A priori 


A posteriori 


Language Models 


Logical 


Statistical 



into play in deriving these functions, sometimes related to performance as in 
the case of the Probability Ranking Principle [32], sometimes related to min- 
imal change as in LUP (see Crestani and Laimas, this volume). In the case of 
the Bayesian net there is a strict adherence to Bayes’ Theorem to control the 
propagation of probabilities. These functions do not necessarily presuppose a 
representation mechanism, so objects may be represented by absence/ presence 
of index terms, or indeed may involve frequency data related to index term dis- 
tributions within a document or over the entire collection. Each one of these 
models has led to a significant working IR system, for example. 



Vector-space ^ 
Probabilistic ^ 
Logical ^ 
Bayesian net ^ 



Table 2. 

SMART Salton, 1971 
Okapi Robertson, 1997 
Hyspirit Rolleke, 1999 
INQUERY Callan et al, 1992 



One of the difficulties in extending this type of matching to web data is that 
frequency data may not be available — we operate in an open world rather than 
a closed one. Another problem is associated with extending these functions to 
image matching. Right now it is fashionable to invent ontologies for representing 
and describing web documents, it is difficult to see how to combine the results 
of “ontology matching” or inference with the standard IR forms of matching. Of 
course different search engines use different matching functions and combining 
the results of those is a problem in its own right. 
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7 Inference 

The major kind of inference that is used in IR is inductive (and sometimes ab- 
ductive), that is a weight of evidence calculation is done to support a hypothesis 
or its alternative. One could characterise this by saying that what is important 
here is to be able to execute intelligent guessing. So for example, modus ponens 
is usually subject to degrees of uncertainty, where A and A ^ R is known only 
with a probability and we “guess” at the probability of B [54] . The kind of infer- 
ence common in ontology based reasoning does not allow for uncertainty. This 
raises the spectre of the debate about controlled versus uncontrolled vocabularies 
that took place in IR many years ago. 

Some of the inductive inferences in IR are based on assumptions about the 
associations between descriptors/ attributes used to represent objects. A frequent 
assumption is that attributes are probabilistically independent. This means that 
one attribute does not contain any information about another. The reverse as- 
sumption can be made, that is, that knowing something about one attribute, for 
example it features prominently in relevant documents, then a closely associated 
attribute may also be a good indicator of relevance. IR has found a number 
of ways of exploiting this. In the past it has been difficult to do so because of 
the small data sets available to estimate importance of attributes. Within the 
context of the web this is not a problem. This approach could be extremely 
useful if users only type very short queries and techniques are needed to extend 
(automatically) such queries. 

A longstanding inductive hypothesis is the Cluster Hypothesis. This was 
originally formulated to justify the use of automatic classification, or clustering, 
of documents, as; closely associated documents tend to be relevant to the same 
requests [55]. A more appropriate and alternative way to formulate it would be: 

If document X is closely associated with document Y , then over the popula- 
tion of potential queries the probability of relevance for X will be approximately 
the same as the probability of relevance for Y , or in symbols 

P (relevance I A) ~ P (relevance |F) 

Much experimentation has since gone into establishing empirical evidence for 
and against it. There is a long tradition of clustering in IR; some of the earliest 
work was done by Salton’s students, especially Murray and Rocchio (see [37, 39, 
46, 13, 56]). This work lay unexploited until recently when the development in 
the web caused people to rethink the issue of data reduction and representation 
techniques. 

Another inductive hypothesis, the Association Hypothesis, is concerned with 
index terms: If one index term is good at discriminating relevant from non- 
relevant documents, then any closely associated index term is also likely to be 
good at this. This seems to be a possible flip-side of the Cluster Hypothesis. 
In this hypothesis one is looking for dependence between attributes. It is a well 
known fact that the set of documents and the set of index terms can be viewed as 
dual spaces of each other. Thus in principle given enough information about the 
index term space and the document space one can model retrieval in one or the 
other. A quantitative development of this is the discrimination gain hypothesis. 
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Under the hypothesis of conditional independence the statistical information 
contained in one index term about another is less than the information contained 
in either index term about relevance. That is, 

P{X, Y\W) = P{X\W) X P{Y\W) ^ I{X, Y) < I{X, W) or I{Y, W), 

where X and Y are index terms, W is relevance, P a probability measure, and / 
a measure of information. A detailed discussion of this result can be found in [52] . 

One comment worth making is that given the tendency of users searching 
the web to generate short queries, often a single term, one can see how a hypo- 
thesis like this might be exploited to help improve the query through a form of 
query expansion. Interest in research in this area has recently been rekindled by 
Wong and Butz [57] continuing a development initiated by Van Rijsbergen [48], 
Harper [16] and Yu, et al [59]. 

8 Models 

One of the interesting aspects of current search technology for the WWW is 
that it is almost model free, although one could claim that many search engines 
approximate some of the IR models more or less. This is not necessarily a bad 
thing to ensure that these engines work reliably and scaleably. Unfortunately 
to improve the effectiveness of such search engines one will need to pay more 
attention to models of the process so that one can reason about it and make 
predictions. In IR there has been a steady development of such models. 

I have already alluded to these models when describing different matching 
functions. The Vector-Space model is very dependent on the choice of inter doc- 
ument similarity/dissimilarity, that is, it takes its structure from the ‘metric’ 
on the document space. There is a large literature on the choice of appropri- 
ate ‘metrics’, or equivalently similarity, dissimilarity, or association measures, 
some guidance is given in Chapter 3 of [50]. Some of the practical aspects of 
the computation of such measures is given in [14], and more theoretical detail 
independent of IR applications are best found in [38] . Although there is this a 
large variety of measures to represent structure there is little evidence to sug- 
gest that one measure is preferred over another, and so researchers have tended 
to work with the standard ones such as cosine correlation, Jaccard and Dice 
coefficients, the Expected Mutual Information Measure, and more recently the 
Kullback-Leibler divergence. 

The Probabilistic Model comes in various flavours, one is determined by the 
probability with which a term occurs in a relevant document as compared with 
its probability of occcurrence in a non-relevant document (see Chapter 6 of [50] 
for a tutorial) . A second version is based on an estimate of the probability with 
which a user would use a term to ask for a particular document [23] . And then 
of course one could combine these [34] . It is curious that the difference between 
Objective and Subjective probability is reflected here: ‘objective because the 
probability is based on counting terms, ‘subjective’ because the probability is 
based on user judgment. A further development of the probabilistic model is 
achieved through the use of probability kinematics (Jeffrey, 1983) [19] and its 
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application to generalising Bayesian conditioning [53] leading to a new form of 
conditionalisation known as imaging (see [11], and, Crestani and Laimas, this 
volume) . 

The Logical Model, as it has now become know, is less well developed and 
has been tested less extensively than the vector-space and probabilistic one. Its 
basis is a form of plausible inference. The model starts by assuming that IR can 
be regarded as uncertain inference. A specific model then arises by specifying an 
underlying logic to handle implications and by deciding how uncertainty for such 
implications is to be handled, further details are given by Fuhr in his chapter in 
this volume. The model was originally formulated in 1986, the paper describing 
it has been reprinted in [12] together with a number of related papers presenting 
modifications, improvements, generalisations, critiques of the original model. 

The Probabilistic Net approach created by Croft and his co-workers also 
rely on a form of plausible inference. However, this time no particular logic is 
assumed and the propagation of uncertainty through the net is constrained by 
the operation of Bayes’ Theorem. A discussion of this model can be found in [45]. 

The four major retrieval models described thus far have been based on a 
particular formal and mathematical formalism. There is a well known model that 
does not fall under this theme, it is the ASK model. ASK stands for anomolous 
state of knowledge and takes a cognitive perspective of the retrieval process. 
The underlying idea is that a user’s information need is generated by a user’s 
state of knowledge, in particular the sense that, his or her state of knowledge 
is incomplete, or in need of revision. The retrieval of a relevant document is 
then one that completes or revises the state of knowledge, to generate a new 
state which then gives rise to a new information need, etc. This is a simplified 
description of ASK, interested readers can consult [2] . A further development of 
this cognitive approach to IR is given by Ingwersen in this volume. 

The models described above are mostly concerned with the structure of doc- 
ument sets considering documents largely as atomic units. There are new models 
concerned with the internal structure of documents. One of these is described 
by Chiaramella in this volume, another involving the use of uncertainty is doc- 
umented in [20]. Both arose out of the original work on the FERMI project [8]. 

Finally, I should mention language models which constitute an active area 
of research, see for example [30] . Until recently statistical information about the 
occurrence of terms (tokens) in a document or over a collection of documents has 
been largely used in a heuristic manner. In the last few years elaborate stochastic 
process models have been proposed to represent the tokens within a document: 
retrieval is then determined by the probability with which a query is generated. 
In my view this is a development of the logical framework which attempts to 
give a semantics for P{d ^ q). 

9 Partial Models 

All this talk of models and modelling often leaves one lost in levels of abstraction. 
Let me try and describe in a general way how models arise in IR. We make the 
assumption that at any moment in time, there are relevant documents (white) 
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Partial Models 




to be found amongst the set of documents (green) . Let us assume that by some 
means one can identify some of the relevant ones (red) and non-relevant ones 
(blue). This means that one has devised a way, maybe a decision function, to 
separate at least partially the relevant from the non-relevant ones. Most of the 
retrieval models are able to make this initial separation. Also, mostly this ini- 
tial separation is not good enough. The grand challenge is to use the ‘sample’ 
information to adapt the separation to reflect the user’s orientation so that the 
remaining relevant documents can be found. To this end the full strength of all 
the modelling: metrics, logics, stochastic processes, inference, etc come into play. 
This is similarly the case when the green set is the entire web. 

10 Classification 

The use of automatic classiflcation (or clustering) techniques in IR goes back 
a long way. It may be of interest to give a little history about the use and 
development of these techniques for IR, especially since recently these techniques 
have found favour again for supporting browsing (see the paper by Agosti amd 
Melucci, this volume) and for the generation of thesaurus classes. 

One of the earliest people to use clustering in IR was Roger Needham in 
Cambridge. Both he an Karen Sparck Jones worked in the Cambridge Language 
Research Unit, and of course Sparck Jones continued to work in classiflcation 
publishing a book and a number of papers on the subject [39]. Salton and his 
students [37] did extensive work on document clustering followed by extensive 
work in the late seventies by Bruce Croft [13] and Peter Willett [56]. Much of 
this early work was influenced by the theoretical work carried out in Numerical 
Taxonomy (see [38]). The recent return of interest in clustering does not seem 
to have picked up on the extensive theoretical work that was done in the six- 
ties and seventies. This is particularly noticeable in the work that is proposing 
the Kullback-Leibler information as an asymmetric measure of similarity. For 
example, [18] contains an extensive account of how to construct dissimilarity 
measures based on information-theoretic considerations. Similarly many of the 
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theoretical properties of clustering methods, such as order independence, con- 
tinuity, go unnoticed, which from a scientific point of view: reproducibility and 
reliability of experiments, are important. 

A simple introduction to Automatic Classification can be found in [49] where 
further historical references are given, more advanced details are available in 
Chapter 3 of [50]. A recent collection of papers on clustering and classification 
can be found in a special issue edited by Murtagh [25], it also contains some 
papers specifically dealing with IR. 

In IR, classification has always been seen as “classification for a purpose.” 
The idea that one could define classification independent of other considerations 
has never been attractive. A quote from Borges [4, p. 108] shows wonderfully 
how extreme these purposes might be. 

“On those remote pages it is written that animals are divided into (a) 
those that belong to the Emporer, (b) embalmed ones, (c) those that 
are trained, (d) suckling pigs, (e) mermaids, (f) fabulous ones, (g) stray 
dogs, (h) those that are included into this classification, (i) those that 
tremble as if they were mad, (j) innumerable ones, (k) those drawn with 
a very fine camel’s hair brush, (1) others, (m) those that have just broken 
a flower vase, (n) those that resemble flies from a distance.” Taken from 
the Celestial Emporium of Benevolent Knowledge. 

In the world of Ontologies there is an inclination to perceive classification 
as defined in absolute terms, for example one might write down the necessary 
and sufficient conditions, following [31], for class membership to arrive at “nat- 
ural kinds,” this would be an example of a monothetic classification, a polythetic 
approach would be less strict about class membership, in the latter case member- 
ship might depend on the number of shared attributes. IR, pattern recognition, 
and numerical taxonomy have tended to follow the second approach. Thus the 
similarity measures mentioned before mostly represent a polythetic approach to 
classification. 



11 Queries Language, Definition, and Dependence 

One of the main thrusts of IR research has been to concentrate on natural lan- 
guage queries. This is in contrast to the work in databases which has been mostly 
concerned with artificial query construction such as SQL and QBE, although 
that has changed recently. This concentration on natural language has led to 
a reasonable amount of work being devoted to processes that can take pieces 
of text, normalise them so that they can enter into a computational compar- 
ison/matching calculation leading to a score which indicates degree of relevance. 
This is well illustrated in Figure 2. (See any introductory text on IR, such as, [I], 
or the book by Manning and Schutze [22] for more details.) Furthermore, this 
quantitative approach scales and has worked effectively in IR (e.g. Porter stem- 
mer). More recently this naove approach to the semantics of NL has made it 
relatively easy to address multi- and cross- lingual approaches to IR, especially 
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the problem of retrieving from a foreign language collection by means of the for- 
mulation of a query in a different language, that is, say by retrieving from French 
documents, by putting an English query. The paper by Peters and Sheridan in 
this volume illustrates well the extent of the research in this area. 

The “mathematico-statistical semantics” for text has to some extent trans- 
ferred with obvious limitations to the retrieval of images, although there are no 
visual keywords (yet). The feedback loop kicked off by an initial query, transfers 
quite happily to the retrieval of images. What is especially interesting is the 
way one medium (text) can assist another (image), or vice versa, in retrieval 
(Smeaton, this volume). The querying of time-based media is still in its infancy. 
Eakins, in his chapter in this volume shows clearly the stage we are at with 
content-based (still) image retrieval. It may be that interaction with time-based, 
and still images will come to depend more heavily on an ostensive approach, 
since the formulation of queries in this context is inherently more difficult than 
in the textual domain. The ostensive approach dispenses with queries altogether 
(see [7]). This latter approach should also be natural for browsing the web, where 
users are inclined to submit very small queries indeed and so there is a need to 
support tools which will enhance retrieval through interaction without requiring 
a user to formulate query terms. 

An assumption made in IR is that a query is always an incomplete specifica- 
tion of an information need, moreover, it is also assumed that at any one stage in 
a search a user’s information need has only partially emerged and may change. 
So although the very precise mathematical approach to representing a query 
leads one to think that information needs are mapped down onto mathematical 
structures once and for all, this is not so. The difficulty of eliciting information 
needs has led to a number of ways for overcoming it (see Ingwersen’s paper this 
volume for details) . 

One of the versions of the probabilistic model, assumes that the index terms 
are distributed independently, this is obviously not so, models have been created 
that attempt to capture arbitrary dependence between terms thereby repres- 
enting information needs more accurately (Van Rijsbergen, 1977, and Yu, et al, 
1983. These techniques for capturing the implied relationships between index 
terms have been exploited in a number of contexts. At another level statistical 
counting is used to increase the precision with which a query describes the in- 
formation need. Although I do not know with any detail how the various search 
engines process queries, it is my impression that they do it very coarsely. 

Although most of the search engines would have one think that retrieval is 
a matter of formulating a query and then doing a search looking for matching 
documents, there is a welter of other techniques that do not depend on a query 
except perhaps for starting things off. I have alread mentioned the ostensive 
approach [7], here the retrieval process and visualisation is entirely driven by 
pointing and by user actions. More obvious ones come about through the linking 
of objects which is well known. The use of citation links has a venerable history in 
IR, for example, in 1980, Belver Griffiths published a collection of “Key Papers in 
Information Science” which emphasised the importance of citation linkage. Some 
of the early IR models were based on decision theory and did not presuppose 
a query but took as their starting point that the objects to be retrieved were 
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separable in at least two classes and went on to use, what are now called, machine 
learning or vector support machines to generate a decision function separating 
the classes [29, 9] . Early versions of this decision-theoretic approach can be found 
in [50]. 

More recently the design of recommender systems has given rise to filters 
that are not based on content at all but use the actions of a user and his or 
her friends to construct appropriate filters. Some of the above techniques are 
of course used in the current Google implementation but to the best of my 
knowledge very little probabilistic or frequency information is used: there is 
scope for generalising these techniques incorporating some of the probabilistic 
approaches to IR. As always it is easier to model things either deterministically 
or stochastically but mixing the models is hard. 

12 Items Wanted 

The nature of what is wanted by a user is a matter for debate. In IR the approach 
is to assume that a user has an information need which will reveal itself through 
interaction with a system, this may involve query formulation and reformulation. 
It is not enough to say that what is wanted is a matching item, matching items 
may be irrelevant or useless. Thus the specification of what is wanted may be 
left to unfold through interaction and the “passage of experience.” Indeed it may 
be the case that it is not possible to come up with a propositonal form of what 
is wanted, of course, SQL-like systems assume that it always is! Furthermore, 
in the end, users seek information that may or may not be contained in what 
are apparently relevant documents. It is a convenience to conflate relevance with 
aboutness, but now especially in the context of web searching it may be necessary 
to begin separating these. Recently there has been a thorough re-examination of 
the notions of relevance, see for example the papers by Mizzaro [24] and Spink, 
et al [44]. 

Also, increasingly searches are done within a context of performing a task; the 
nature of the task could have a significant effect on what is worth retrieving [35] . 
To date IR has concentrated on modelling content to support retrieval, but 
increasingly it is other factors that play a significant role, some of these may only 
appear as a consequence of iterating a search. Take for example the average query 
that is put to a search engine which will contain 2.4 query terms, it cannot be 
assumed that 2.4 terms is a good representation of a user’s information need, so 
what to do? IR offers obvious techniques like relevance feedback, query expansion 
and a host of other techniques for going beyond a simple query. 



13 Error Response (or Effectiveness) 

The evaluation methodology in IR has been extremely strong, and I would say 
that the continuing success of the subject as a discipline owes much to that 
strength. It is also a good example of something that research, concerned with 
the web, as a source of information for utilisation and discovery, would do well to 
look at. Much IR research is subject to extensive testing and experimentation, 
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which has led to very modest, claims being made about the success of IR. On the 
other hand such claims generally have stood the test of time. The basis of much 
evaluation has been the two well known parameters precision and recall (see 
Robertson, this volume, for a definition) used in conjunction with each other. 
Their use has been backed by extensive statistical analysis and indeed a theory 
of measurement [47] . 

The approach arising out of the Cranfield Paradigm via the ideal collec- 
tion [41] culminating in TREC has been to design data for experimentation so 
that the evaluation of these parameters make sense, thus the implied trade-off 
between the two parameters is taken seriously, quoting one without the other 
makes little sense. Unfortunately the data available on the web does not fall 
within this paradigm although the retrieval performance is still subject to the 
trade-off. Hence it would seem important to extend the IR evaluation approach 
to web data, but to do this, problems will have to be solved, for example, how 
to deal with the lack of recall. 

Retrieval performance, or its lack of performance, is not sensitive to small 
errors in the retrieval process. This is due to a number of factors. Firstly, retrieval 
output is typically ranked, thus ensuring that small changes in the matching 
function will not cause large changes in the ranking. Secondly, the performance 
measures, such as precision and recall, are robust estimators of the corresponding 
error probabilities. And, thirdly, the results are usual averaged over a large set 
of queries, again ensuring that small changes in the data do not impact the 
average very much. Typically, this allows for the use of statistical significance 
tests, such as the t-test or the sign test to determine significant differences in 
retrieval effectiveness between retrieval strategies. 

14 Logic 

One of the active areas of research in IR is the search for appropriate logics to 
support the reasoning about objects [28]. What has become increasingly clear is 
that classical Boolean logic is not appropriate in IR, and it is my guess, that the 
same is true for the use of ontologies. This can be illustrated by a simple rule of 
inference. 



A — > R, B ^ C infer A — > C, 

which requires that the following inference goes through, 

“If Mark were to lose his job, he would work less. If mark were to work 
less, he would be less tense. Therefore, if Mark were to lose his job, he 
would be less tense.” 

Nie, et al. [27] gives a number of other examples of rules of inference, like 
this, which one would like to see blocked. Much of this boils down to representing 
the aggregation of objects into subsets or subspaces, and showing what the 
relationship between an object and a subset might be. For example in Boolean 
Logic when the aggregation is simply subset formation and the relationships are 
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given by inclusion, union, intersection etc, things are relatively straightforward. 
For example, the distribution law, 

M n UN) = {Mn N'^) U (M n IV) = M, 

holds (where N'^ is the complement of N). 

But in IR we have more structure than just the naming of objects, we have a 
notion of similarity/dissimilarity on the information space, and we aggregate ob- 
jects algebraically through something akin to subspace formation. The logic that 
comes with the increased space structure is typically non-classical; for example 
it fails to meet the distribution law. Thus, 

M(^{N‘^®N) = M, but 
{N (g) iV“) 0 (M (g) iV) = 0 M, 

0, and © are subspace intersection and union, and 0, is the empty space. 







I have illustrated this failure in a two-dimensional vector space in Fig. 4, 
where N'^ © is the entire space, and M, N, N'^, are one-dimensional rays. 
Thus if one uses the subspace structure, and looks at the logics generated by 
insisting that the semantics conforms to the usual operation with subspaces, then 
one ends up with a non-classical logic which in general will block the counter- 
intuitive inferences given above. 

This is not the end of the story, we require the generation of an appropriate 
probability measure on the space, this in itself is non-trivial. 

15 Representation of Information 

There are two conflicting ways of looking at the problem of characterising docu- 
ments for retrieval. One is to characterise a document through a representation 
of its contents, regardless of the way in which other documents may be described; 
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this might be called representation without discrimination. The other way is to 
insist that in characterising a document one is discriminating it from all, or po- 
tentially all, other documents in the collection, this we might call discrimination 
without representation. Naturally neither of these extreme positions is assumed 
in practice, although identifying the two is useful when thinking about the prob- 
lem of characterisation. In reality there is a trade-off between the two. Tradi- 
tionally this is described as the trade-off between exhaustivity and specificity of 
indexing. To the best of my knowledge in IR this has been inescapable, in fact 
the balance between within document term frequency (tf) and inverse document 
frequency (idf) can be seen as an attempt to control this balance. Clearly one 
can adopt either a representation orientation that would emphasise the model- 
ling of documents, for example through a language model. Or one could adopt 
a discrimination orientation that would emphasise the query, leading to query 
expansion techniques. But whichever one emphasises it is generally at the loss 
of the other. The implication of these considerations (and others) is that perfect 
retrieval is impossible, this is by way of The Second Law of Retrieval [50] . This 
is a statistical statement, namely, it applies for sets of queries and documents, 
clearly if there was only one document then perfect retrieval would be easy. 

Chiaramella, in his chapter in this volume, gives a logical version of this 
trade-off between exhaustivity and specificity drawing on the original formu- 
lation by [26]. Exhaustivy is measured by the extent to which Z? — > Q, and 
specificity by the extent to which Q — > ZZ. The strength of the match between D 
and Q is then given by a combination function, combining these two measures. 
This is a direct extension of the Logical Uncertainty Principle. The best choice 
of logic, that is, the implication connective, and measure of uncertainty is still a 
matter of research. 

One of the hallmarks of IR to date is that within the interaction between 
the user and a document, the document is seen as a passive object. I would like 
to suggest that perhaps we should consider a document as being active. The 
model I have in mind for that is somewhat akin to the “expectation catalogue” 
idea Schrodinger had for the state, or wave function in Quantum Mechanics. 
According to this view a document is a stochastic object and it is only through 
interaction with it that we uncover its meaning. The result of an interaction, or 
the application of an observable, is a measurement which is inherently uncertain. 
Thus relevance and aboutness are seen as observables which are represented by 
Operators, the documents are state functions. To apply an operator is to elicit 
a measurement with a certain probability. For example, a document is seen 
to be about ducks or rabbits, but what it is actually about will depend on 
who is looking with what probability. Looking at things this way opens up a 
duality between the document and the query space. Documents can be seen as 
probability measures on the space of operators. There is a direct parallel between 
this model and the Von Neumann model for QM, this is not accidental. In fact 
some of the Quantum Logics are the same as some of the non-classical logics for 
IR. I would suggest that if we pursue the development of a framework such as 
this, then the ontological approach would integrate nicely with the statistical, 
or probabilistic, approach of IR. 
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Viewing interaction in IR as above corresponds nicely to the cognitive view- 
point in IR. Let me quote a representative view [5], 

“That is, the relevance or irrelevance of a given retrieved document may 
affect the user’s current state of knowledge resulting in a change of the 
user’s information need, which may lead to a change of the user’s per- 
ception/interpretation of the subsequent retrieved documents ...” [5] 



P^elevance/. Jjoutnes? 
is 

Intcraction/User dependent 




In Figure 5, I give an illustration of how this might work. Perceiving that 
a document is not about T, followed by an interpretation of relevance, a sub- 
sequent perception of that document may result in a user perceiving that it is 
about T. Given that we model queries as operators on state space, then it be- 
comes possible to model the dependence between observables such as relevance 
and aboutness.. It has always struck me as absurd, that in classical IR models rel- 
evance and aboutness do not interact. For example, observing that a document 
is not about banks, followed by an observation that it is, say relevant should 
affect a subsequent observation about its “bankness”; in current IR it does not. 
I am sure the reader can think of a host of examples where such an interaction 
should be expected and not blocked. Thinking of documents as dynamic objects, 
and modelling them in relation to operators in the way I have described should 
open the door to such dependence between attributes. Of course developing a 
non-classical logic, such as Quantum Logic, for IR will give us a formalism to 
reason about such things — one of the grand challenges in IR! 

16 Conclusions 

I have tried to give an overview of a number essential characteristics of the 
discipline of what is loosely described as Information Retrieval. This overview is 
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by no means complete nor is it exhaustive. It is meant as a framework to support 
the subsequent chapters in this book. On the way I have tried to highlight a few 
special topics where research is particularly exciting from my point of view, 
thus making this overview a rather personal perspective of the subject of IR. 
Nevertheless I hope it will serve as an introduction to the uninitiated and the 
not so uninitiated. 
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Abstract Retrieval models form the theoretical basis for computing the 
answer to a query. They differ not only in the syntax and expressiveness 
of the query language, but also in the representation of the documents. 
Following Rijsbergen’s approach of regarding IR as uncertain inference, 
we can distinguish models according to the expressiveness of the under- 
lying logic and the way uncertainty is handled. 

Classical retrieval models are based on propositional logic. In the vector 
space model, documents and queries are represented as vectors in a vec- 
tor space spanned by the index terms, and uncertainty is modelled by 
considering geometric similarity. Probabilistic models make assumptions 
about the distribution of terms in relevant and nonrelevant documents 
in order to estimate the probability of relevance of a document for a 
query. Language models compute the probability that the query is gen- 
erated from a document. All these models can be interpreted within a 
framework that is based on a probabilistic concept space. 

For IR applications dealing not only with texts, but also with multi- 
media or factual data, propositional logic is not sufficient. Therefore, 
advanced IR models use restricted forms of predicate logic as basis. Ter- 
minological/description logics are rooted in semantic networks and ter- 
minological languages like e.g. KL-ONE. Datalog uses function-free horn 
clauses. Probabilistic versions of both approaches are able to cope with 
the intrinsic uncertainty of IR. 



1 Introduction 

The major task in information retrieval is to find relevant documents for a given 
query. Very early in the history of information retrieval, it has become clear 
that simple models based on Boolean logic are not appropriate for this task. 
Instead, a wide variety of so-called best-match methods has been developed. 
Whereas many approaches from the 60s and 70s were based on some plausibility 
assumptions and heuristics, theoretical models became more popular over the 
years. 

In this paper, we will give a survey on major retrieval models. By taking 
the logical view on information retrieval systems, we first will show that most 
classical models are based on propositional logic, in combination with uncertain 
inference. 

For multimedia retrieval, propositional logic is not sufficient. Thus, we will 
look at models based on predicate logic suited for this task. Again, uncertain 
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inference is required in order to deal with the intrinsic uncertainty and vagueness 
of information retrieval. 

The structure of this paper is as follows: First, we will introduce some basic 
concepts for IR models. Then we will present a number of classical models (based 
on propositional logic), followed by a section on models for multimedia retrieval 
(using predicate logic). Finally, we will give an outlook on some open research 
problems. 




document 



Figure 1. Views on Documents 



2 Basic Concepts of IR Models 

2.1 A Conceptual Model of IR 

When dealing with text or multimedia documents, one should distinguish differ- 
ent views on these documents. Several subfields of computer science and related 
fields deal with documents, where most of the fields focus on one or two views 
and ignore the others. Here we try to present an integration of the different 
perspectives. For this purpose, we propose to distinguish four different views, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1 

External attributes comprise data that is not contained within the document, 
i.e. a user looking at the document only may not see these values. External 
attributes contain information that is needed for certain types of processing 
the document, e.g. the name of the creator of the document, access rights, or 
publication information. In digital libraries, this type of data often is called 
metadata. 
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Logical Structure: The media data that is contained within the document, 
and its internal structure comprise the logical structure of a document. 
Usually, documents have a hierarchical structure (e.g. a book divided into 
chapters, chapters containing sections, consisting of subsections, which com- 
prise paragraphs, images and tables). In this tree structure, the data is loc- 
ated in the leaves, where a leaf contains single media data only (e.g. text, 
graphics, images, audio, video, animation, 3D). Hypermedia links allow for 
non-hierarchical structures. 

Layout Structure: In order to show a document to a user, it must be presented 
at some kind of output media (e.g. when a document is printed, we have a 
sequence of pages). Based on a so-called style sheet, the layout process maps 
the logical structure onto the output media. The layout structure describes 
the spatial distribution of the data over the output media, e.g. the sequence 
of pages, which in turn are subdivided into rectangular areas (e.g. page 
header, footer, columns). This concept can be extended to time-dependent 
media (e.g. audio, video), where the layout structure describes the temporal 
and spatial distribution on an appropriate output device (see e.g. the SMIL^ 
or HyTime [13] standards). 

Content deals with the meaning of a document (e.g.: What is the document 
about? What does it deal with?). The content is derived from the logical 
structure, in most cases by an automatic process. The content representation 
may have an internal structure, too, but often rather simple schemes are 
used. For example, in text retrieval, content mostly is represented as a set 
of concepts. 

When we want to perform information retrieval on multimedia documents, we 
have to consider all these views, in order to allow for queries addressing each of 
these views separately, as well as queries for combinations. Examples of queries 
with respect to (w.r.t.) to the different views are: Give me all documents pub- 
lished last month (attributes). Show me all books that have the string ‘XML’ 
in the title and contain more than 10 chapters (logical structure). Show me all 
articles that are typeset in two columns, with a length of more than 15 pages 
(layout). Find all documents about image retrieval (content). Since IR focusses 
on content, we also will prefer this view throughout this paper. However, since 
real applications typically involve more than one view, there is a need for re- 
trieval mechanisms that are not restricted to a single view. 



2.2 IR as Inference 

In the logical view on database systems, retrieval can be interpreted as implic- 
ation: Let o denote a database object (represented as a logical formula) and q 
denote a query, then query processing deals with the task of finding all objects 
in the database for which the implication o — > g is true. As Rijsbergen has shown 
in [21], IR can be interpreted in the same way: Let d denote a document and q 
again a query, then retrieval deals with the task of finding those documents 
which imply the query, i.e. for which the formula d q is true. As a simple 

^ http://www.w3.org/AudioVideo/ 
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example using Boolean retrieval, assume that we have a document represented 
as a set of terms, e.g. dr = {ti, ts} and a query represented in the same way, 
e.g. qr = {^ 1 ,^ 3 }- In the logical view, both documents and queries are mapped 
onto logical formulas, i.e. d = ti At 2 Ats and q = tiA Obviously, d ^ q holds, 
so d is an answer to q. The advantages of the logical approach become apparent 
when we want to consider additional knowledge (e.g. a thesaurus) in retrieval. 
For example, assume that we have a query q containing the term ‘multimedia’, 
whereas a document d contains only the terms ‘audio’ and ‘video.’ Obviously, 
d would not be retrieved in response to q, since d yA q. By adding additional 
knowledge, we can make the inference go through, e.g. by adding the rule ‘audio 
A video — > multimedia.’ 

However, Boolean logic does not address the issue of uncertainty and vague- 
ness in information retrieval: query formulations typically are vague, due to the 
fact that users have problems in specifying their information need. Vice versa, 
document representations are imprecise, since an IR system has only limited 
means for representing the content of a document. In text documents, language 
processing methods can represent the semantics of a text only to a limited ex- 
tent. As discussed before, non-textual media pose even more difficult problems. 
In order to cope with is problem, we have to switch to uncertain inference, as 
proposed by Rijsbergen. Here we have the problem of defining the meaning of 
uncertain implication. 

Assume that we have a probability space where terms represent disjoint 
events, as shown in Fig. 2. Taking the classical logical approach, one would 
compute P{d — > q) as V q). Assuming an equal probability distribution 

over the terms, this would give us P(dV = 5/6 for the left-hand side of Fig. 2. 
However, the result would be the same when we either would add the term ti to 
the document or ^4 to the query. Since this is not reasonable, classical logic seems 
to be inappropriate for this task. Thus, Rijsbergen proposed to define P(d — > q) 
as conditional probability P{q\d), yielding the value 2/3 in this example. 





P{d ^q) = 2/3 
P{q ^ d) = 2/3 



P{d ^ (?) = 2/3 
P{q —> d) = 2/5 



Figure 2. P{d q) vs. P{q d) 



Some years later, Nie has shown [14] that in some cases, it also may be 
reasonable to consider also the implication P{q d), which should be defined 
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according to Rijsbergen as P{d\q). Whereas the first implication measures the 
exhaustivity of a document w.r.t. a query, the latter can be used as a measure of 
specifity. As an extreme example, assume that we have an encyclopedia among 
other documents in our collection. Obviously, many queries can be answered 
by the encyclopedia, since P{d ^ q) is high due to the large number of terms 
contained in the encyclopedia. However, only a small part of this large document 
will be relevant in most cases; this feature can be measured by P(g — > d). Figure 2 
gives another example for this problem. 

In general, we are looking for documents relevant to a query. Following the 
probabilistic approach, we would search for documents that have a high prob- 
ability of being relevant. In [17], it is shown that ranking documents according 
to decreasing probability of relevance will yield optimum retrieval quality. 

Here we briefly describe the decision-theoretic justification of the probability 
ranking principle (PRP). Let C {C) denote the costs for retrieving a relevant 
(nonrelevant) document, respectively. Since a user prefers relevant documents, 
we assume that C > C . Then the expected costs for retrieving a document d are 
computed as 



EC{d) = C ■ P{R\q, d) + C-{l- P{R\q, d)) 

In response to a query, a user looks at output documents in the ranked order and 
stops at an arbitrary point. In order to minimize the sum of expected costs at 
any cutoff point, documents have to be ranked according to increasing expected 
costs, i.e. for any two documents d, d', rank d ahead of d' , if EC{d) < EC{d'). 
Due to C > C, this condition is equivalent to P{R\q,d) > P{R\q,d'); that is, 
documents should be ranked according to decreasing probability of relevance, in 
order to minimize expected costs of retrieval. So probabilistic retrieval models 
are directly related to retrieval quality. 

Now there is the question about the relationship between probability of in- 
ference and probability of relevance. This is still an open issue: At the moment, 
we only know that the probability of relevance P{R\q, d) is a function of the two 
implication probabilities. 



3 Models Based on Propositional Logic 

In this section, we will show that based on the concept of uncertain inference, 
most classical retrieval models can be given a probabilistic interpretation. Most 
of the material presented here is based on the paper [22] , which the reader should 
consult for further details. Surveys on probabilistic IR models are given in [4] 
and [6]. 

3.1 A Probabilistic Inference Model 

Most text retrieval models represent documents as sets of (weighted) proposi- 
tions. In order to set up a basic framework for these models, we assume a concept 
space U consisting of a set of elementary, disjoint concepts Ci (see Fig. 3). 

Any proposition p is a set of concepts, i.e. a subset of the concept space 
(p C U). Boolean combinations of propositions can be expressed as set operations 
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Figure 3. Concept Space 



on this concept space. Let e.g. p\ = {ci, C2, C3} and p2 = {c2, 04} , then piC\p2 = 

{C2}. 

In order to support probabilistic inference, we define a probability function 
P{.) over U, i.e. 



E 1 

CiGU 

Now queries and documents are treated as propositions as well, Considering 
the probability function, we have 

p{d) = E 

CiGd 

P(qf]d)= E 

Ci^qnd 



3.2 Classical IR Models 

Now we will describe a number of classical IR models and show how they can be 
interpreted in terms of probabilistic inference. Whereas text retrieval is based 
on terms, our basic model uses concepts as elementary propositions; thus, we 
have to define the relationship between terms and concepts. A straightforward 
approach identifies each term with a concept. Alternatively, one can assume that 
terms are overlapping, so we need a different mapping from terms onto concepts. 
We will consider both possibilities in the following. Figure 4 gives a systematic 
survey of the classical IR models described here. 



Disjoint Basic Concepts. Here we assume that terms {ti . . .t„} correspond 
to disjoint basic concepts: tiOtj = 0 for f yf j. Furthermore, let us assume that 
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Figure 4. Classification of Classical IR Models 



the terms for a complete cover of the concept space: U = fi U ^2 U • • • U So 
the terms form a dissection of U . This property can be used for computing the 
probability of the implication P(d — > g): 

P{d^q) = P{q\d) 

_ P{dr]q) 

~ 

P{d) 

p{d) ^ > 

With the exception of the normalizing factor P{d), the last equation defines 
the probability P{d — > q) as sum of the probabilities of w.r.t. single terms 
P{dDq\t). Each of these probabilities describes the relationship between the 
query q and the document d w.r.t. a single term t. In order to estimate these 
probabilities, we need additional assumptions. 

As a straightforward approach, one can assume a uniform distribution over 
the set of terms, i.e. P{ti) = • • • = P{tn)- Treating documents and queries as 
sets of terms, we get a variant of the coordination level match where only the 
number of terms common to query and document is considered. 

Vector Space Model. Now we show that a variant of the popular vector space 
model [19] can be explained in terms of our basic model. Here only the probabil- 
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ities P{d\t) and P{q\t) are known. By applying the maximum entropy principle, 
we get the following independence assumption: 

P{d n q\t) = P{d\t)P{q\t) 

By combining this assumption with (1), we get 

^ EtPmpmpjt) 

P{d) 

= ^P(t|d)P(g|t) 

t 

= Y,P{d^t)P{t^q) (2) 

t 

The two parameters in the last equation can be interpreted as follows: 

P{d — > t) describes the representation of a document d as the probability that 
document d implies term t. This kind of representation usually is 
called document indexing. 

P{t —>■ q) stands for the representation of a query q in terms of the probability 
that term t implies query q. These parameters often are called query 
indexing or query term weighting. 

In order to show the analogy to the vector space model, we define document 
vectors d = {P{d ti), . . . , P{d tn))'^ and query vectors q = (P(ti ^ 
q), ■ ■ P{tn — > q))^ ■ Then, (2) can be rewritten as vector (dot) product: 

P{d ^ q) = ■ q 

As an example, assume the following document vectors: 

di = (0,1/3, 2/3) d2= (1/3, 2/3,0) 

ds = (1/2, 0,1/2) d4= (3/4, 1/4,0) 

Given the query vector q = (1/5, 0,2/3)^ we can compute the probability of 
implication for document di as follows: 



P{di ^ gi) = X! P^'^ *^P^^ ^ ?) = d • q 

t 



11 2 2 

_o.- + -.o + -.- 



4 

9 



For the other documents in our example, we get P{d 2 qi) = 1/15, P{d^ 

< 7 i) = 11/30 and P{di q\) = 3/20. Thus, we arrive at the following ranking: 

{di}, {ds}, {d4}, {d2}. 

For practical applications, a number of heuristic weighting formulas has been 
developed for the vector space model as well as for related probabilistic models. 
According to the two major factors in these formulas, they are called tfxidf 
weights. Here we briefly describe a formula that is widely used at the moment. 
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First, we introduce a number of parameters: 

T{d) set of terms occurring in d, 
l{d) length of document d, 

al average length of a document in the collection, 
df{t) document frequency of t (# docs containing t), 
tf{t, d) within-document frequency of term t in document d, 

Nd number of documents in the collection. 

Now the inverse document frequency of term t w.r.t. a collection is defined 
as follows 



idf{t) 



Nd + l' 



In addition, we need the normalized term frequency of term t w.r.t. document d: 



ntf{t, d) 



tf{t, d) 

tf{t, d) + 0.5 + 1.5M 



Then the document indexing weight of term t w.r.t. d is defined as 



tfidf{t, d) = ntf{t, d) ■ idf{t). 



In order to fit into our model, an additional normalization would be required 
such that 



Nondisjoint Basic Concepts. Now we consider the case where terms represent 
nondisjoint concepts, i.e. there are terms ti, tj with ti CHj yf 0. However, we still 
assume that the terms form a complete cover of the concept space U. 

In order to apply our framework model, we map terms onto disjoint atomic 
concepts in the following way: We form complete conjuncts (or minterms) of all 
terms t, in which each term occurs either positively or negated, i.e. 

Too = ti n t2 n fs n • • • f„_i n 

mi = ti n t2 n fs n • • • f„_i n 

m 2 = ti n t2 n fs n • • • in~i n 

m-3 = H n t2 n to n • • • f„_i n f„ 

m2"-2 = ti n t2 n to n • • • t„_i n 

m2"-i = ti n t2 n to n • • • t„_i n 

Figure 5 illustrates this approach for the case of three terms. Based on this 
type of disjoint concepts. Boolean, fuzzy and probabilistic retrieval models can 
be explained. 
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Figure 5. Construction of Disjoint Concepts for the Case of Three Terms 



Boolean Retrieval. For Boolean retrieval, we assume binary indexing of docu- 
ments, where each document is represented as a single atomic concept: 

d = m, = cn---nc with tr = [l Sf 

Here assume a close world, that is, all terms not occurring within a document 
d are assumed to be negated, e.g. 

di = {ti, ts, 14} 

= n ^2 n ts n t4 n ^5 n • • • n 

By mapping terms onto disjoint concepts, we can represent terms as union 
of the corresponding basic concepts: 

U = rrii^ U • • • U 

For example, term t\ can be expressed as t\ = mi U TO4 U U my (see Fig. 5 ). 

For a given Boolean query, we construct the corresponding disjunctive normal 
form, thus giving us a set of minterms. Thus, any query is mapped onto a set of 
minterms: 

(? = U 

Based on these assumptions, we can compute the probability of implication as 
follows: 

_ P{qf^d) 

P{d) 

_ Pjqnmd) 

P{md) 

^ f 1 if mdQq, 

(0 if md%q. 



P{d 
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Boolean retrieval always yields a set of documents as result, without any 
further ranking; this feature is due to the fact that each document corresponds 
to a minterm, and a query is a set of minterms. From a theoretical point of 
view, a Boolean retrieval system only has to decide whether or not a document 
belongs to the minterms as specified by the query. 
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Figure 6. Example: Document Representations for Boolean Retrieval 



Let us consider an example with three terms, thus leading to eight minterms 
depicted in Fig. 5. For the (binary) document-term matrix shown in Fig. 6, we 
get the representation as minterms shown in the same figure. The query 

92 = (tl U t 2 ) n ts 

= (ti n t2 n ts) u (ti n t2 n ts) u {h n t2 n ts) 

= mr U rri5 U me 

leads to the answer set {^1,^3}, due to the fact that their minterms are contained 
within the query. 



Fuzzy Retrieval. Whereas Boolean retrieval is restricted to binary indexing of 
documents, fuzzy retrieval also can cope with weighted indexing (in the presence 
of Boolean queries). For single-term queries, we have 



P{d^q) 



P{qnd) 



p{tnd) 



P{t\d) = P{d^t) 



When we have a Boolean combination of query terms, then there are different 
possibilities for computing the resulting weights. Following a probabilistic ap- 
proach, one can assume the index weights to be independent of each other, thus 
leading to the following definitions: 



P{d ^ q) 

P(d^qnq') 

P(d^qUq') 



P{qnd) P{qnd) 



= 1-P{q\d) = l-P{d^q) 



P{d) P{d) 

P{q n q'\d) « P{q\d)P{q'\d) = P{d ^ q)P{d ^ q') 
P{q U q'\d) « P{q\d) + P{q'\d) - P{q\d)P{q'\d) 
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Whereas this interpretation is based on the maximum entropy principle, the 
standard fuzzy interpretation is based on the principle of minimum entropy, thus 
leading to the following definitions for conjunction and disjunction: 



P(d — > <7 n < 7 ') = P(g n g'|d) «min(P(( 7 |fi), P(< 7 '|d)) =min(P(d ^ g), P(d — > q')) 
P{d ^ qU q') = P{qU g'ld) «max(P(g|d), P(g'|d)) =max(P(d — > g), P(d — > q')) 



Probabilistic Retrieval. 

As the most important representative of a number of probabilistic IR models, 
we describe the binary independence retrieval (BIR) model [18] here. 

Like in Boolean retrieval, the BIR model is based on binary document in- 
dexing, thus representing a document as a single atomic concept: 



d = rrid = n • • • n 



Instead of the probability of implication P(d — > q), we consider a mono- 
tone transformation of this parameter, namely the logg-odds transformation. 
Furthermore, we apply Bayes’ theorem: 



log 



P{d ^ q) 
1-P{d^ q) 



log 



P{q\d) 

P{q\d) 



log 



P{d\q) 



-blog 



P{q) 

P{q) 



P(tr n---no|g) 

p(Cn---nt“"|g) 



-blog 



P{q) 

P{q) 



(3) 



For the distribution of terms within relevant and nonrelevant documents, we 
assume linked dependence [3]: 



p(tr n---no|g) _ UtiPjtriq) 
p(cn---ntMg) nr=i^^(^rig) 



This assumption is less strict than the independence assumption mentioned 
in [22]. Combining the linked dependence with (3), we get: 



log 



Pjd^q) 

1-P{d^q) 



log 



^log 

i=l 



UtiPjtTld) 
ntiP{t?^\q) 
p(tr\d) , 



-log 



^(g) 



p{tr\q) 



log 



^(g-) 

Pjq) 

P{q) 



(4) 



Figure 7 shows a simple example for the last formula. Here our vocabulary 
consists of two terms only, thus leading to four basic concepts which are repres- 
ented as small squares in this figure. A document representation also corresponds 
to a basic concept, thus any document in the collection belongs to one of the four 
basic concepts here. In contrast, queries can be arbitrary subsets of the concept 
space. 
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Figure 7. Example of BIR Model with Two Terms 



In order to apply (4), we have to estimate and |g) for each term 

(in addition to P{q) and P{q)). For example, with ai = 1, the probability P{ti\q) 
corresponds to the fraction of q that is covered hy tiD q in the concept space; 
vice versa, for = 0 the probability P{ti\q) denotes the ratio between P{ti n q) 
and P{q). Subsequently, we use the notations Ui = P{ti\q) and Vi = P{ti\q). 

For = 0, the corresponding parameters can be computed as counter prob- 
abilities, i.e. P{ti\q) = 1 — Ui and P{ti\q) = 1 — Vi. Now we use a trick for 
expressing the probabilities P{t‘^*\q) (and analogously for q) in a closed formula: 

P(tri<z) = and P{tr\q)=vr{l-v.y--' 

By substituting these parameters in (4), we get 
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+ log 



Pjq) 
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In the last equation, only the first sum depends on the specific document, 
whereas the other addends are constant for a query. In most practical applica- 
tions, one is only interested in the ranking of documents. Thus we only consider 
the first sum, for which we need the parameters Ui and Vi for all terms. In ad- 
dition, one usually assumes that Ui = Vi for all terms not included in the query 
formulation, thus restricting the evaluation of this sum to the query terms. 

Table 1 shows an example for the application of the BIR model. Here we 
have relevance judgements from 20 documents, from which we can estimate the 
following parameters: 



U 1 = p{h\q) = 8/12 
Vi = p{h\q) = 8/8 



U 2 = P{t 2 \q) = 7/12 
V 2 = P{ti\q)=8/8 
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Table 1. Example Parameter Estimation for the BIR Model 
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Substituting these estimates in (5) (in addition, we have P{q) = 12/20 here), we 
get the values shown in the row titled “BIR” in Table 1. These estimates can 
be compared with the values that could be derived directly for the four possible 
document representations in this example (row “P{d — > (?)”). Obviously, the 
values in the two rows are different, but the ranking between the four classes of 
documents remains unchanged. The difference is due to the linked dependence 
assumption employed in the BIR model, which is only an approximation to 
reality. 

The major advantage of the BIR model over a direct estimation of the prob- 
abilities P((i — > g) does not become apparent in this example: When we have 
a larger number n of query terms, then the BIR model requires the estimation 
of 2n parameters. In contrast, we would have 2" different representations, each 
requiring its won parameter. Furthermore, there is a big difference in the basis 
from which these parameters have to be derived: The BIR model subdivides the 
feedback set into relevant and nonrelevant documents only, from which the con- 
ditional probabilities have to be estimated for each term considered. In contrast, 
direct estimation would form 2” disjoint subsets of the feedback set; thus, direct 
estimation is not applicable in practice. 



The Probabilistic Indexing Model. The second probabilistic model we want to 
consider here is the binary independence indexing (BII) [8], which is a variant 
of the very first probabilistic IR model, namely the indexing model of Maron 
and Kuhns [11]. Whereas the BIR model regards a single query w.r.t. a number 
of documents, the BII model observes one document in relation to a number of 
queries submitted to the system. As a consequence, now a query is represented 
as a single atomic concept 



g = TOq = ^ n • • • n tf’ 



with 



j-ft - j if 
* if Pi = 0 . 
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In addition, we consider the implication in the opposite direction (g 
with the BIR model, we apply the log-odds transformation: 



d); like 
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Our linked dependence assumption in this case can be formulated as follows: 
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Combining this assumption with (7), we get 
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Figure 8. Example of BII Model with Two Terms 



Figure 8 shows a simple example for the last formula. Here our vocabulary 
consists of two terms only, thus leading to four basic concepts which are repres- 
ented as small squares in this figure. A query representation also corresponds 
to a basic concept, thus any document in the collection belongs to one of the 
four basic concepts here. In contrast, documents can be arbitrary subsets of the 
concept space. 
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In order to apply (8), we have to estimate P{t^' |d) and |d) for each term 
(in addition to P{d) and P{d)). For example, for Pi = 1, the probability P{ti\d) 
corresponds to the fraction of d that is covered hy tiC\ d in the concept space; 
vice versa, for Pi = 0 the probability P{ti\d) denotes the ratio between P{Ur\ d) 
and P{d). Subsequently, we use the notations = P{ti\d) and Si = P{ti\d) for 
these parameters: 

P(tf*|d) = rf (1-r*)^"^* and | J) = sf* (1 - 



For Pi = 0, the corresponding parameters can be computed as counter probabil- 
ities, i.e. P{ti\d) = 1 — ri and P{ti\q) = I — Si. Now we use a trick for expressing 
the probabilities (and analogously for d) in a closed formula: 
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In order to apply the BII model according to the last formula, one would 
have to collect feedback data for each document in a collection. Only when 
we have enough relevance judgements for a document, we can apply this model. 
Obviously, this approach is not appropriate: new documents in a collection would 
have to wait too long before the model could be applied; in many applications, 
the number of documents outranges the number of queries submitted, so there 
would be hardly enough relevance judgements per document. 

For overcoming this problem, we first reformulate the required parameters, 
and then we apply the concept of abstraction in order to facilitate the estimation 
process. 

For the estimation of the parameters Vi = P{ti\d) and Si = P{ti\d), we now 
consider all possible documents in the collection, and rephrase these parameters 
as follows: 



P{ti\dm) = P{ti\I, dm) is the probability that query contains term ti, given that 
documeiyt dm is implied by the query. 

P{ti\dm) = P{ti\I,dm) denotes the probability that query contains term ti, 
given that document dm is not implied by the query. 

Now we apply Bayesian inversion again 



P{U\I, dm) _ P{I\ti,dm)P{t\dm) ^ P{I\dm) 
P{U\I,dm) P{I\dm) P{I\U,dm)P{t\dm) 

^ P{I\tj,dm) P{I\dm) 

P{I\ti,dm) ' P{i\dm) 



(9) 
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Thus, we need two different parameters now (plus their counter probabilities): 

P{I\ti, dm) is the probability that document dm is implied by the query, given 
that the query contains term ti 

P{I\dm) denotes the probability that document dm is implied by random 
query 

In the following, we will assume that P{I\dm) is the same for all documents; 
so we only have to estimate the parameters P{I\ti,dm)- A direct estimation 
of these parameters would suffer from the same problems as described before. 
Instead, we apply the so-called description-oriented approach [5]. Here the basic 
idea is the abstraction from specific terms and documents. Instead, we regard 
feature vectors x{ti, dm) of term-document pairs, and we estimate probabilities 
P{I\x{ti,dm)) referring to these vectors. 



term-document pair prob. indexing weight 




Figure 9. Direct Estimation vs. Description-Oriented Approach 



The differences between the two strategies are illustrated in Fig. 9. A direct 
estimation would map each document-term pair (ti,dm) onto its probability 
P{dm\ti)- In the description-oriented approach, the indexing task is subdivided 
in a description step and a decision step. 

In the description step, feature vectors for term-document pairs {ti,dm) are 
formed, where a vector x{ti, dm) contains values of attributes of the term ti, the 
document dm and their relationship. Since this approach makes no additional 
assumptions about the choice of the attributes and the structure of x, the actual 
definition of the feature vector can be adapted to the specific application con- 
text, namely the representation of documents and the amount of learning data 
available. 

In the decision step, a probabilistic index term weight based on this data 
is assigned. This means that we estimate instead of P{I\ti,dm) the probability 
P{I\x{ti, dm))- In the former case, we would have to regard a single document 
dm with respect to all queries containing ti in order to estimate P{I\ti, dm)- But 
we replace this document-related learning strategy by a description-related one. 
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For that, we regard the set of all query-document pairs in which the same feature 
vector X occurs. Let Q denote the set of queries, ID the set of documents and TZ 
the relevance scale; then the probabilistic index term weights P{I\x{ti, dm)) are 
derived from a learning example LcQxIDxTZof query-document pairs for 
which we have relevance judgements, so L = dm, Vkm)}- By forming feature 
vectors for the terms common to query and document for every query-document 
pair in L, we get a multi-set (bag) of feature vectors with relevance judgements. 
Figure 10 illustrates this procedure for the case of a feature vector with two 
elements (e.g. = 1 if term occurs in the title, and x\ = Q otherwise; X 2 = 1 is 

term occurs exactly once in the document, and X 2 = 2 otherwise). 
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Figure 10. Example: Learning Sample and Parameter Estimation for the BII Model 



Language Models. In the models discussed so far, the issue of document indexing 
has not been addressed; all these models assume that e.g. the probabilities P{d\t) 
or P(t\d) are given, without specifying the4 mapping from a given document 
text onto these parameters. The BII model in combination with the description- 
oriented approach presented above may be a slight exception to that, but this 
approach only gives a framework for estimating the required probabilities. 

During the past few years, a new class of probabilistic models has been de- 
veloped which addresses the issue of document indexing: Language models are 
based on statistical models of natural language; they derive the parameters re- 
quired for retrieval from the statistical properties of the document and the un- 
derlying collection. 

Here we present one of these models, namely the model presented by Hiem- 
stra [10]. The basic assumption is similar to the probabilistic models presented 
before, in that terms are nondisjoint concepts. Like the BII model, we regard 
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the probability of the implication q ^ d: 

P{q ^ d) ~ ^ P{q m)P{m d) (10) 

m 

Also like the BII model, a query is assumed to be a single atomic concept q = 

mg = ^ n • • • n . 

Thus, we get for the probability of implication: 

P{q ^ d) « P{q mg)P{mg d) 

= P{mg\q)P{d\mg) 

= P{d\mg) 

Applying Bayesian inversion leads to 

P(d|mg) = P(d)^|^ (11) 

Next we assume independence of terms. 



P(tf n---ntMd) = n^(ifM) (12) 

i=l 

In contrast to the probabilistic models discussed before, relevance of docu- 
ments is not considered here; thus, this assumption seems to be stronger than 
the linked dependence assumptions employed for the BII and the BIR models. 

Combining this assumption with 11, we get 

P(d|mg) = P(d)nkg^ (13) 

n 

= C-P{d)-l[P{t\d) (14) 

i=l 

where 1/C = P{mg) = ”^ 9 )- additional assumption, we assume 

that the relevance of a document is only affected by those terms of the document 
occurring in the query. Thus, we can restrict the product to the query terms: 

P{d\q)^C-P{d)-l[P{U\d) (15) 

tiQq 

Since C is constant for a given query, its value is not needed for computing 
a ranking w.r.t. a query. So only the parameters P(d) and P{t\d) have to be 
estimated. For P{t\d), there is the problem of sparse data - especially for those 
terms not occurring within the document d. In order to solve this problem, this 
parameter is estimated from a mixture of the maximum likelihood estimates of 
P(t) and P{t\d); the former denotes the probability of the term occurring in a 
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random document of the collection, whereas the latter is the probability for the 
specific document. As mixture formula, Hiemstra proposes a weighted sum: 

P{U\d) = aiP{U) + a2P{U\d) (16) 

with 0 < oi, 02 < 1 and oi + «2 = 1 



(The language model presented in [16] proposes a risk function based on a geo- 
metric distribution for this purpose.) The estimation of these parameters is sim- 
ilar to the tfxidf weighting formula: Let 



Nd number of documents in the collection, 
tf{t, d) within-document frequency of term t in document d, 
df{t) document frequency of t (# docs containing t). 

The we can estimate 



P{U\d) = ai 



df{ti) 



tf{U,d) 



a.2\ 



(17) 

(18) 



4 Models Based on Predicate Logic 

4.1 Propositional vs. Predicate Logic 

The text retrieval models presented above are based on proposition logic: Terms 
occurring in a document correspond to propositions, and the logical formula 
representing the document is the conjunction of these propositions. However, 
this approach does not allow for dealing with spatial or temporal relationships. 
For example, in an image containing a tree and a house, proposition logic can 
only represent the fact that there is a tree and a house, but it is not possible 
to represent their spatial position in an adequate form. Thus, queries referring 
to the spatial position cannot be answered correctly. Obviously, one needs at 
least binary predicates in order to deal with spatial and temporal relationships. 
Unary predicates are required for representing the values of specific properties 
of the multimedia content (e.g. the number of different colors in an image, the 
coarseness of a texture) as well as for most of the external attributes (e.g. the 
publication date); for comparing these values, one needs vague binary predicates 
(e.g. search for images where the coarseness of the texture is similar to a given 
one, or for documents published around 1990). 

In the following, we will describe two major approaches for IR models based 
on predicate logic, namely terminological logic and Datalog. For the latter, we 
also will present a probabilistic variant. 



4.2 Terminological Logic 

Thesauri. If we look at classical thesauri, then we see that their structure still 
can be expressed in propositional logic. For example, the fact that a square is 
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a subconcept of both a quadrangle and a regular polygon can be expressed by 

means of the logical formula 

square quadrangle A regular-polygon. 

Terminological logics are based originally on semantic networks (like e.g. 
KL-ONE), but their semantics is clearer defined. In comparison to thesauri, 
terminological logics offer two major advantages in terms of expressiveness: 

1. Since terminological logics are based on predicate logic, it is possible to 
name also instances of concepts in the description of a documents, like e.g. 
in the image example from above. Thus, we are able to distinguish between 
identical and different instances of concepts. In addition to monadic predic- 
ates representing concepts, dyadic predicates describe relationships between 
objects, e.g. that tree tl is left of house hi. 

2. For describing the relationships between different concepts terminological 
logics offer a more powerful machinery than thesauri. For example, we can 
define a student as a person who is enrolled at a university. 



Elements of Terminological Logic. The basic elements of terminological 
logic are concepts and roles. Concepts are monadic predicates like e.g. person 
and document. Roles are dyadic predicates like e.g. author (denoting authorship 
of a book) and refers-to (for referential links between two documents). 

The relationships between concepts and roles are described by means of ter- 
minological axioms. An axiom can be either a connotation or a definition. A 
connotation gives only necessary conditions for a concept, e.g. 
man <• person 

only states that a man is a person, whereas a definition names necessary and 

sufficient conditions, like e.g. 

square = (and rectangle regular-polygon) 

informs the system that each object which is both a rectangle and a regular 
polygon also is a square. 

Instances of concepts and roles are defined by means of assertions, e.g. 
document [dl23] . person [Smith] . author [dl23 , Smith] . 

names a document dl23, a person Smith and tells the system that Smith is the 
author of dl23. 

In the following, we will describe a specific terminological logic called MIRTL 
(Multimedia IR terminological logic), as presented in [12]. 

A MIRTL knowledge base consists of a terminological and an assertional 
module. The terminological module contains concepts and roles along with defin- 
itions and connotations. Let M and C denote concepts and D and R denote roles, 
then a definition is an expression of the form M = C (or D = R, respectively), 
and a connotation has the form M <• C (or D <• R, respectively). 

The assertional module consists of assertions of the form C[i] or of the form 
R[ii,i 2 ], where C is a concept, i? is a role and i, i\ and i 2 are individual con- 
stants. For example, document [dl23] and person [Smith] state that dl23 is a 
document and Smith is a person, and author[dl23, Smith] stands for the fact 
that Smith is an author of dl23. 
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The syntax for describing concepts and roles in the terminological module is as 
follows: 



{concept) ::= {monadic predicate symbol) 

I (top) 

I (bottom) 

I (a- not {monadic predicate symbol)) 

I (sing {individual constant)) 

I (and {concept)^) 

I (all {role) {concept)) 

I (c-some {role) {concept)) 

I (atleast {natural number) {role)) 

I (atmost {natural number) {role)) 

{role) ::= {dyadic predicate symbol) 

I (inv {role)) 

For explaining the meaning of these constructs, let the symbols C, Ci, C 2 , . . . 
stand for concepts and R, R\, R 2 , ... for roles. 

(and C 1 C 2 ■ ■ ■ Cn) denotes the set of all individuals that belong at the same 
time to concept Ci and C 2 and . . .Cn- For example, we can state that a regular 
triangle is both a triangle and a regular polygon: 
regular-triangle = (and triangle regular-polygon) . 

(c-some R C) denotes the set of those individuals having at least one R 
that is a C. Assume that a German paper is a paper with at least one German 
author, which can be expressed as 

german-paper = (and paper (c-some author german) ) 

(all R C) denotes the set of those individuals whose i?’s are all C’s. As an 
example, assume that a student paper is a paper where all authors are students: 
student -paper = (and paper (all author student)) 

(a-not M) denotes the set of all individuals of the domain that are not 
denoted by the concept M . For example, a non-German is a person who is not 
German: 

non-german = (and person (a-not german) ) 

(top) and (bottom) denote the set of all individuals of the domain of dis- 
course and the empty set, respectively. 

(sing i) denotes the concept containing only the individual denoted by i. 
This allows for using a single individual for the definition of further concepts, 
e.g. 

unido=(sing univ-dortmund) 

(atleast n R) (resp. (atmost n R)) denotes the set of those individuals 
having at least (resp. at most) n R’s. For example, assume that a multilingual 
person is a person who speaks at least two languages: 
multilingual = (and person (atleast 2 speaks-lang) ) 

Ghinese parents are allowed to have at most 1 child: 
chinese-parent = (and (Chinese (atmost 1 child))) 

Finally, (inv R) denotes the set containing the inverses of those pairs denoted 
by R, e.g. 

wrote = (inv author). 
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In addition to the basic syntax, we also use the following abbreviations: 

(exactly n R) = (and (atleast n R) (atmost n R)) 

(func RC) = (and (all R C) (exactly 1 R)) 

(no R) = (atmost 0 R) 

For example, defining a student as a person who is enrolled at exactly one 
university can be expressed as follows: 

student = (and person (atleast 1 enrolled) 

(atmost 1 enrolled) 

(all enrolled university)) 

= (and person (exactly 1 enrolled) 

(all enrolled university)) 

= (and person (func enrolled university)) 

In a similar way, a bachelor can be defined as a man who has no spouse: 
bachelor = (and man (no spouse)) 

Retrieval with Terminological Logic. Now we show how MIRTL can be 
used for IR. In [12], is proposed as a single representation language for modelling 
documents and terminological knowledge as well as for query formulation. 

We use a running example from the original paper for illustrating this ap- 
proach. First, we show how documents with external attributes, logical, layout 
and content structure can be modelled: 

(and paper 

(func appears-in (sing SIG1R93)) 

(all author (func affiliation (sing lEl-CNR))) 

(c-some author (sing Carlo-Meghini)) 

(c-some author (sing Constantino-Thanos)) 

(exactly 2 author)) [paper666] 

(and (func typeset-with (sing LaTeX)) 

(func format (sing double-column)) 

(no figure) )[paper666] 

(and (exactly 1 abstract) 

(exactly 5 section) 

(exactly 1 bibliography)) [paper666] 
bibliography [paper666,bib666] 

(and (func typeset-with (sing BibTeX)) 

(func style (sing plain)) 

(exactly 22 reference)) [bib666] 

(and (c-some dw (sing Mirtl)) 

(c-some dw (sing syn666)) 

(c-some dw (sing sem666)) 

(c-some dw (sing terminological-logic))) [paper666] 

terminological-logic [Mirtl] 
syntax [Mirtl , syn666] 
semantics [Mirtl , sem666] 
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Queries in MIRTL are expressed as concepts, too. Then the inference algorithm 
seeks for concepts that are subsumed by the query concept and outputs all 
instances of these concepts. For example, the following query asks for papers 
authored by Thanos which deal with the semantics of terminological logics (ob- 
viously, paper666 is an answer to this query): 

(and paper 

(c-some author (sing Costantino-Thanos)) 

(c-some dw (c-some (inv semantics) terminological-logic))) 

Terminological logics, which are now also called description logics, have be- 
come more popular recently in the context of the development of Web standards, 
namely those related to RDF (resource description framework). The basic con- 
cepts for RDF and especially RDF schemas are derived from description logics. 
RDF is targeted as content representation for internet resources, and thus will 
play an important role for IR in this area. 

4.3 Datalog 

Datalog is a logic programming language that has been developed in the database 
field (see e.g. [2,20]). Like Prolog, it is based on horn logic. However, in contrast 
to Prolog, it does not allow for functions as terms, and the use of negation 
is restricted. Due to these constraints, there are sound and complete evaluation 
algorithms for Datalog — in contrast to Prolog, where certain programs cannot be 
evaluated. Here we show how document retrieval can be formulated in Datalog. 

For modelling simple document retrieval, we assume that there is an exten- 
sional predicate (a database relation) docTerm(D,T), where each ground fact 
gives for a document D a term T the document is indexed with, e.g.: 
docTermCdl , ir) . docTerm(d2, ir) . 
docTermCdl , db) . docTerm(d2,oop) . 

In Datalog formulas, constants start with lowercase letters and variables with 
capitals. A query now can be formulated as a logical formula involving the pre- 
dicate docTerm, e.g. 

?- docTerm(D, ir) . 

?- docTerm(D, ir) & docTerm(D,db) . 

?- docTerm(D, ir) ; docTerm(D,db) . 

Here the first query searches for documents about IR, the second one for docu- 
ments both about IR and DB, whereas the third one looks for documents dealing 
with IR or DB (the semicolon denotes disjunction here). 

In order to allow for the more powerful inference mechanisms described in the 
following sections, a query should not relate directly to the extensional predicate 
docTerm(D,T) . Instead, we use a more general predicate about(D,T), for which 
we will add new rules below. As basic rule, we define 
about(D,T) docTerm(D,T) . 

Thus, the queries from above can also be formulated by replacing the predicate 
docTerm by about. 

As a simple example for demonstrating the expressive power of Datalog, con- 
sider the retrieval of hypertext documents, where we have links between single 
documents (or nodes) . Often, there are different types of links with different se- 
mantics. For representing links, we use a predicate link (D1 , D2) , where a ground 
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fact states that there is a directed link from D1 to D2, e.g.: 

Iink(dl,d2). Iink(d2,d3). Iink(d3,dl). 

Now we assume that in retrieval, a document also deals with a certain topic if 
it refers to another document dealing with this topic. This can be written as 
about(D,T) link(D,Dl) & about(Dl,T). 

This rule makes about a recursive predicate. Thus if we want to prove 
about (D,T) for some document D, we look at the document itself as well as 
at those connected either directly or indirectly by links. Given the example link 
structure from above, the cyclic link structure also raises the problem of possible 
cycles in the inference process; however, Datalog can cope with these cycles. This 
way of considering hypertext links also allows for retrieval of nodes for which 
no index terms are given directly. For example, if we only have an automatic 
indexing method for text, then nodes containing multimedia data but no text 
can be retrieved via their links to textual nodes. 



4.4 Probabilistic Datalog 

As mentioned in the beginning of this article, IR should be interpreted as uncer- 
tain inference. Above, we have describe the application of Datalog to IR. Wo we 
will show how Datalog can be combined with uncertain inference by presenting 
a probabilistic version called Datalogp. 



Informal Description of Datalogp. Probabilistic Datalog is an extension 
of ordinary Datalog. On the syntactical level, the only difference is that with 
ground facts, also a probabilistic weight may be given, e.g. 

0.7 indtermCdl , ir) . 0.8 indtermCdl , db) . 

Informally speaking, the probabilistic weight gives the probability that the fol- 
lowing predicate is true. In our example, document dl is with probability 0.7 
about IR and with probability 0.8 about databases (DB). Retrieving documents 
dealing with both of these topics now can be accomplished by means of the the 
rule 

ql(X) indtermCX, ir) & indterm (X,db). 

Obviously, document dl fulfills predicate ql with a certain probability. Let us 
assume that index terms are stochastically independent. Then we can compute 
a probability of 0.56 for the probabilistic AND-combination in this example. In 
a similar way, the OR-combination produced by the rules 

q2(X) indtermCX, ir) . 

q2(X) indtermCX, db) . 

would give us probability 0.94 for q2(dl). 

With Datalogp, we can refine the hypertext retrieval example from above by 
assigning weights to links, too: 

0.5 link(d2,dl). 0.4 Iink(d3,d2). 
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These weights can be interpreted such that if we have a link from a document 
D1 to a document D2, and D2 is about a certain topic, then there is a certain 
probability that D1 is about the same topic. This probability is specified by the 
weight of the link predicate. Now we can formulate the rules 

about(D,T) indterm(D,T) . 

about(D,T) link(D,Dl) & about(Dl,T). 

Due to the recursive definition, the query 

?- about (X,db). 

now would return three documents, namely dl with probability 0.8, d2 with 
probability 0.5 • 0.8 = 0.4 and d3 with probability 0.4 • 0.5 • 0.8 = 0.16. 

This example indicates that the idea of combining Datalog with probabilities 
yields very powerful retrieval methods. However, if we want to consequently 
apply probability theory, then we soon run into difficulties. Assume that in our 
hypertext structure, we search for documents both about IR and DB (similar to 
ql): 

q4(X) about (X,ir) & about (X,db). 

Then simple multiplication of the probabilistic weights involved in the inference 
process would give us for document d2: 0.5-0. 7-0. 5-0. 8 = 0.14. This is not correct, 
since the probability for the link between d2 and dl is considered twice; thus, 
the proper result would be 0.28. Besides counting the same probabilistic event 
twice, this simple approach also is unable to consider disjointness of complex 
events, for example when we search for documents either about IR or DB, but 
not about both: 
q5(X) irnotdb(X). 

q5(X) dbnotir(X). 

irnotdb(X) indtermCX, ir) & notCindterm (X,db)). 

dbnotir(X) indtermCX, db) & notCindterm (X,ir)). 

If we would assume probabilistic independence of the subgoals of q5 (although 
they are disjoint events), we would compute the invalid result 1 — (1 — 0.7 • 0.2) • 
(1 — 0.8 • 0.3) « 0.35 instead of the correct probability 0.38 for q5(dl) . The only 
way to overcome this problem in general is to switch from extensional semantics 
to intensional semantics (see e.g. [15, pp. 4-12] for the comparison of these two 
approaches to uncertainty reasoning). For this purpose, we must keep track of 
the events that contribute to a derived fact. 

In Datalog, there are two classes of predicates: For extensional database 
(EDB) predicates only ground facts, but no rules are given, whereas for in- 
tensional database (IDB) predicates, only rules are specified. In Datalogp, we 
assume that each fact for an EDB predicate corresponds to a basic (probabilistic) 
event, and assign it an unique event key. A fact derived for an IDB predicate 
relates to a Boolean combination of basic events of the EDB facts from which 
this fact was derived. Thus, we assign IDB facts additionally an event expression 
consisting of a Boolean combination of the event keys of the corresponding EDB 
facts. 

Throughout the examples given in the following, we will use the first letter 
of the EDB predicate along with the argument constants as event keys. For IDB 
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facts, we will denote the event expression in brackets. Thus, we have, for ex- 
ample, 

ql(dl) [i(dl,ir) & i(dl,db)] 

q4(d2) [l(d2,dl) & i(dl,ir) & l(d2,dl)& i(dl,db)] 
q5(dl) [i(dl,ir) & ^ i(dl,db) I ^ i(dl,ir) & i(dl,db)] 

(where ‘I’ denotes disjunction and negation). Given these Boolean expres- 
sions, we can identify identical events occurring more than once or disjoint events 
(e.g. the complement of an event). Then the corresponding probabilities can be 
computed correctly by means of the sieve formula. 

In the following, we first specify the syntax of Datalogp, and the we describe 
the evaluation of Datalogp programs. 



Syntax. As basic elements, we have in Datalog variables (starting with capital 
letters), constants (numbers or alphanumeric strings starting with lower-case 
letters) and predicates (alphanumeric strings starting with lower-case letters). 

A term is either a constant or a variable. Note that as a major difference 
to Prolog, Datalog does not allow for functions in terms. Thus, a ground term 
in Datalog can only be a constant, and the Herhrand Universe of a Datalog 
program is the set of constants occurring in it. 

An atom p{t\, . . . , t„) consists of an n-ary predicate symbol p and a list of ar- 
guments (ti, . . . , tn) such that each ti is a term. A literal is an atom p{t \, . . . , tn) 
or a negated atom ^p{ti, . . . , tn)- 

A clause is a finite list of literals, and a ground clause is a clause which does 
not contain any variables. Clauses containing only negative literals are called 
negative clauses, while positive clauses are those with only positive literals in it. 
An unit clause is a clause with only one literal. 

Horn clauses contain at most one positive literal. There are three possible 
types of Horn clauses, for which additional restrictions apply in Datalog: 

1. Facts are positive unit clauses, which also have to be ground clauses. 

2. Rules are clauses with exactly one positive literal. The positive literal is 
called the head, and the list of negative literals is called the body of the rule. 
In Datalog, rules also must be safe, i.e. all variables occurring in the head 
also must occur in the body of the rule. 

3. A goal clause is a negative clause which represents a query to the Datalog 
program to be answered. 

In Datalog, the set of predicates is partitioned into two disjoint sets, EPred 
and IPred. The elements of EPred denote extensionally defined predicates, i.e. 
predicates whose extensions are given by the facts of the Datalog program, while 
the elements of IPred denote intensionally defined predicates, where the exten- 
sion is defined by means of the rules of the Datalog program. Furthermore, there 
are built-in predicates like e.g. =, yf, <, which we do not discuss explicitly here. 

If S' is a set of positive unit clauses, then E{S) denotes the extensional part 
of S, i.e. the set of all unit clauses in S whose predicates are elements of EPred. 
On the other hand, 7(S) = S — E{S) denotes the intensional part of S (clauses 
in S with at least one predicate from IPred) . 
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Now we can define a Datalog program P as a finite set of Horn clauses such 
that for all C G P, either C G EDB or C is a safe rule where the predicate 
occurring in the head of C belongs to IPred. 

So far, we have described the syntax of pure Datalog. In order to allow also for 
negation, we consider an extension called stratified Datalog. Here negated literals 
in rule bodies are allowed, but with the restriction that the program must be 
stratified. For checking this property, the dependency graph of a Datalog program 
P has to be constructed. For each rule in P, there is an arc from each predicate 
occurring in the rule body to the head predicate. P is stratified iff whenever 
there is a rule with head predicate p and a negated subgoal with predicate q, 
then there is no path in the dependency graph from p to q. 

The syntax of Datalogp is only slightly different to that of stratified Datalog. 
A Datalogp program P consists of two sets Pp and P/ such that P = Pe Gl Pi. 
The intensional part Pi is a set of stratified Datalog rules, with the syntax of 
single rules as shown in the examples above. The extensional part Pp is a set of 
probabilistic ground facts of the form ag, where 5 is a ground fact and a is a 
probabilistic weight with 0 < a < 1. A probabilistic weight of 1 can be omitted. 
Furthermore, ground facts must be unique, i.e. ag G Pe A a'g' G Pe t\ g = g' 
implies that a = a' . 



Evaluation of Datalogp Programs. Here we only give a brief explanation 
of the evaluation process for Datalogp programs (for the details, see, [9]). As 
described above, each fact derived by an IDB predicate or a query is accompan- 
ied by an event expression that describes the derivation of this fact from the 
underlying EDB facts. 

In order to compute the probability for an event expression, we use the so- 
called inclusion-exclusion (or sieve) formula. For that, we first have to transform 
the event expression into disjunctive normal form (DNF), that is: 

e = ATi V • • • V 

where the Ki are event atoms or conjunctions of event atoms, and an event atom 
is either an event key or a negated event key (n is the number of conjuncts of 
the DNF). From Boolean algebra, we know that any Boolean expression can be 
transformed into DNF. Now we can apply the inclusion-exclusion formula: 



P(e) 



P{Ki V • • • V iF„) 






/ 

, 1<J1< 

\ ■■<H 




(19) 



For example, the event expression for q5(dl) from above leads to the follow- 
ing computation: 

P(i(dl,ir) & ^ i(dl,db) I ^ i(dl,ir) & i(dl,db)) = 

P(i(dl,ir) & ^ i(dl,db)) -|- P(^ i(dl,ir) & i(dl,db)) — 

P(i(dl,ir) & ^ i(dl,db) i(dl,ir) & i(dl,db)) = 
^ i(dl,db))-|- P(^ i(dl,ir) & i(dl,db)) 



P(i(dl,ir) & 
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For computing the final probability, we need additional information about 
the (in)dependence of events^. Here we discuss the most simple case only, namely 
that all events relating to EDB facts are stochastically independent. 

That is, for any two different events with keys Ci, 62 , we have 

P(ei A 62 ) = P{ei) ■ P{e 2 ). 

This assumption is suitable for most IR applications. With respect to (19), 
this means that we can compute the probability of a conjunct of event atoms as 
the product of the probabilities of the single event atoms. If the event atom is an 
event key, then we take the probability given with the corresponding probabilistic 
ground fact, and in the case of a negated event key, the complement probability 
is to be taken. Thus, we get for the event expression from our last example: 
P(i(dl,ir) & ^ i(dl,db))+ P{~^ i(dl,ir) & i(dl,db)) = 

P(i(dl,ir)) • (1 — P(i(dl,db)))+ (1 — P(i(dl,ir) )) • P(i(dl,db)). 

5 Conclusions and Outlook 

In this paper, we have described some basic IR models. Classical models restric- 
ted to text retrieval are based on propositional logic, and we have outlined that 
most of these models can be explained within a framework of uncertain infer- 
ence in concept space. For multimedia retrieval, some form or predicate logic 
is required; as examples, we have described two approaches, one using descrip- 
tion logics, the other based on Datalog. In [7], some further issues of models for 
multimedia retrieval are discussed. 

Although IR models are at the core of IR systems, the models discussed 
here (as well as most models published) are restricted to a rather simple view 
of retrieval, and they cover only a small fraction of the whole retrieval process. 
As illustrated with the conceptual model, IR should not only deal with the 
content, but also the logical structure, the layout and the external attributes of 
documents; furthermore, a good IR model also should address the issue of result 
computation, i.e. the logical structure and the layout of the result. However, the 
most important facet missing is the user involvement: First of all, retrieval is an 
interactive process — and a user should have many more interaction possibilities 
besides plain relevance feedback. In [I], a taxonomy of higher-level functions of IR 
systems is presented. Combining this approach with the possibilities of today’s 
multimedia IR systems would lead to an appropriate model of user involvement 
in the IR process. 
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Abstract The global information society has radically changed the way 
in which know-ledge is acquired, disseminated and exchanged. Users of 
internationally distributed networks need to be able to find, retrieve and 
understand relevant information in whatever language and form it may 
have been stored. For this reason, much attention has been given over the 
past few years to the study and development of tools and technologies 
for multilingual information access (MLIA). This is a complex, multidis- 
ciplinary area in which methodologies and tools developed in the fields 
of information retrieval and natural language processing converge. Two 
main sectors are involved: multiple language recognition, manipulation 
and display; cross-language search and retrieval. The paper provides an 
overview of the main issues of interest in both these areas. Topics cov- 
ered include: multilingual document indexing, specihc requirements of 
particular languages and scripts, techniques for cross-language informa- 
tion retrieval (CLIR), resources, and system and component evaluation. 



1 Introduction 

1.1 Why Is MLIA Important? 

The rapid expansion of the use and popularity of the World Wide Web and 
Internet for communication and dissemination of information throughout the 
world means that electronically accessible information is now available in an 
ever-increasing number of languages. The first Web sites were almost entirely 
dedicated to provision of information in English and the first search services (in 
about 1995) were implemented to meet the needs of an English-speaking com- 
munity (e.g. Lycos, AltaVista, Yahoo!). The users of these services had mainly 
academic backgrounds and had sufficient English language skills to formulate 
meaningful queries in English and to understand the documents retrieved. How- 
ever, in the last few years, the situation has changed immensely. The Web is 
not just used for academic purposes but for commerce, entertainment, news, 
tourism, banking, finance, etc. Information is increasingly published in the na- 
tive language of the person or organisation providing it and searched for in the 
native language of the user. Many nations now have their own Web search ser- 
vices. It is thus far more difficult to provide a profile of the average Web user, of 
their needs and language skills. Recent surveys show that the number of Internet 
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users who are not proficient in English is growing rapidly as is the number of 
non-English Web pages. The prediction is that by 2005, 78% of Internet users 
will be non-English speakers [39] whereas “only” 49% of Web content will be in 
English [103]. 

While the Internet is by far the largest repository for document collections 
in many languages, it is by no means the only one. The intranets of many large 
international public and private organisations also increasingly contain multi- 
lingual information as interests and activities transcend national boundaries a 
nd the use of a single common language is not always acceptable. Other areas 
where facilitating access to information in multiple languages is be coming in- 
creasingly important are, for instance: digital libraries and subject gateways, 
schools and school networks throughout Europe, multilingual collections of laws 
and regulations, multilingual collections of cultural heritage. 

All this means that situations where a user is faced with the task of querying a 
multilingual document collection are becoming increasingly common. Many users 
have some foreign language knowledge, but their proficiency may not be good 
enough to formulate queries to appropriately express their information needs. 
Such users will benefit enormously if they can enter their queries in their native 
language, because they are able to examine relevant documents even if they are 
not translated. Monolingual users, on the other hand, can use translation aids 
to help them understand their search results in a second language. 

To sum up, there is a growing need to find efficient ways to access information 
in whatever language it is stored and to discover and retrieve relevant information 
across language boundaries. This is what Multilingual Information Access is all 
about. 

1.2 Defining the Terminology 

We are talking about a new, multidisciplinary area in which the use of the 
terminology is not yet stable. We use the term Multilingual Information Access 
(MLIA) in its broadest possible sense. MLIA addresses the problem of accessing, 
querying and retrieving information from collections in any language at any level 
of specificity and includes all issues that involve the overall management of multi- 
lingual information, such as character encoding, language identification, indexing 
of collections in multiple languages, etc. Cross-Language (or Cross-Lingual) In- 
formation Retrieval (CLIR) technologies specifically concern the querying of a 
multilingual collection in one language in order to retrieve relevant documents 
in other languages, and address the task of filtering, selecting and ranking such 
documents. Peripheral but strongly related are issues concerning the presenta- 
tion, summarisation and translation of the results of a query. In our use of these 
terms MLIA embraces and includes CLIR. Although both terms are still most 
frequently used to refer to the multilingual text retrieval paradigm, they also 
cover other media such as image, video, speech. 

Other commonly found terms are Multilingual Information Retrieval and 
Translingual Information Retrieval. Multilingual Information Retrieval has been 
used to refer to various tasks ranging from monolingual IR in languages other 
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than English (for example at TREC — Text REtrieval Conferences fo IR exper- 
iments on Spanish) to IR on single documents containing text in more than 
one language. However, it is generally used in a similar way to MLIA above. 
Translingual Information Retrieval is the term introduced by DARPA (US De- 
fence Advanced Research Projects Agency) to describe a set of functions that 
include cross-language retrieval, visualisation of multilingual document collec- 
tions, and other issues involving the management of multilingual information. 



1.3 Brief History 

Although the first experiments in cross-language text retrieval were made by 
Gerard Salton in 1970, only very recently has MLIA been recognised as an 
independent, multidisciplinary area in which methodologies and tools developed 
in the fields of information retrieval and natural language processing converge. 
Here we list some of the main milestones that have led to this recognition. 

1970: Salton shows that with carefully constructed thesauri, cross-language 
retrieval can be nearly as effective as monolingual retrieval [43]. 

1978: ISO Standard 5964 for developing multilingual thesauri is first released. 
Revised version in 1985 [28]. 

1991: The Unicode Standard, Version 1.0, is first published with the aim of 
promoting a universal, uniform, unique, unambiguous worldwide character 
encoding standard [53]. 

1993: ISO/IEC 10646 is released as “Universal Multiple-Octet Coded Char- 
acter Set” (UCS). Unicode-compatible UCS aims at eventually including 
all characters used in all the written languages in the world [27]. Version 
3.0 of the Unicode Standard is code-for-code identical to ISO/IEC 10646- 
1:2000 [104]. 

1994: Final prototype of the European Multilingual Information Retrieval 
(EMIR) project — an EC ESPRIT initiative — released. EMIR was one of the 
first general cross-language systems to be implemented and evaluated [16]. 

1995: SYSTRAN Software Inc. received funding from US Government to de- 
velop a CLIR system based on NLP and MT technology [18]. 

1995: ALIS launches TANGO a multilingual web browser. 

1996: First Workshop on “Cross-Lingual Information Retrieval” at SIGIR’96. 
Different approaches to CLIR are presented and a research community begins 
to be identified around this area [21]. From 1996 on, dedicated workshops 
have been held every year and aspects of the problem now routinely appear 
at conferences on digital libraries, information retrieval, machine translation, 
and computational linguistics. 

1997: First Cross-Language IR track within TREC (Text REtrieval Confer- 
ences) [44]. 

1997: EU-NSF Working Group on Multilingual Information Access is given 
mandate to identify and prioritise the major open research issues and propose 
a short and medium term research agenda [45] . 
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1999: The NSF /EC/DARPA report on Multilingual Information Management 
is released. Aim of the study is to identify how technologies developed in 
the areas of computational linguistics and information retrieval can be inte- 
grated to address problems of handling multilingual and multi-modal infor- 
mation [24]. 

1999: The first Japanese NTCIR Workshop on Text Retrieval System Evalua- 
tion includes a track for Cross-Lingual Information Retrieval [31]. The CLIR 
community for Asian languages is well established. 

2000: CLEF: Cross-Language Evaluation Forum for European Languages is 
launched [8]. 



1.4 Organisation of the Paper 

In this paper, our intention is to provide an overview of the major issues in- 
volved in the general area of MLIA and report on specific technologies for CLIR. 
The main focus will be on multilingual text access and retrieval but we will also 
mention some approaches now being experimented for cross-language access to 
spoken documents. The paper is structured as follows. In the next section, we 
treat issues regarding the pre-processing and indexing of documents in multiple 
lang uages. Section 3 will outline the best-known approaches to cross-language 
text retrieval whereas Sect. 4 will briefly describe strategies for retrieval from 
multilingual spoken documents. Section 5 will discuss the types of resources 
needed for all aspects of MLIA and consider the problem of acquiring these re- 
sources. The importance of evaluation in stimulating CLIR system development 
is discussed in Section 6 and the most relevant evaluation activities are listed. 
In the final section, we give some examples of experimental and commercial 
CLIR systems. The paper ends with a comprehensive biblio-graphy and a set of 
pointers to usef ul Web sites. 

2 Multilingual Text Processing 

For information retrieval in general, a representation of the text to be searched 
is usually obtained by extracting ‘indexing features’ from a document collection 
or from the text of a user’s query. In a simple approach, this extraction pro- 
cess consists of four basic steps: conversion of characters, extraction of words 
(tokenisation), removal of ‘stopwords’, and normalisation of remaining content 
words. While these processing steps have been studied extensively in the con- 
text of retrieval of English texts, new challenges are presented when access to 
multilingual information is involved. 

Since processing texts to extract indexing features often involves steps which 
use language-specific knowledge, it is important to first establish the language of 
the text, if that is not already known. To date many different approaches have 
been used to address the problem of language identification in general texts. In 
general these techniques rely on identifying particular sequences of characters 
which provide a unique ‘signature’ for a given language or which are ‘suggestive’ 
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of a give language. Approaches which have been tried range from approaches 
relying on the presence of individual characters [59] in texts, or the presence of 
particular character N-grams [14] or even on the presence of given words [52]. 
One approach to language identification specifically for multilingual access [56] 
has used language-specific stopwords, which are by nature very common, to iden- 
tify the language of texts. Many analytical techniques have also been employed, 
such as the use of Markov models [15] or task-specific modes [12]. In [50], Sibun 
describes an approach where the language of a text is identified based on dis- 
tances of statistical distributions of N-grams occurring in the text. This system 
works well particularly for brief text passages. 

An approach which is specifically oriented toward language identification on 
the World Wide Web is reported in [32]. This application also raises the issue 
of different document encoding schemes which may be encountered in Internet 
documents, especially when Asian languages are concerned. Although English 
and most of the Western European languages are all covered under the stan- 
dard ISO-8859-1 (Latin-1) encoding scheme, multilingual access to non-Roman 
languages involves addressing the issue of document encoding. The language- 
recognition approach of Kikui first addresses the identification of the document 
encoding as a step toward language identification. For example if the document 
encoding is US- ASCII, then Korean is ruled out as a possibility for the document 
language. 

The encoding of a language, or more specifically the encoding of the character 
set used to represent the alphabet of a given language’s script, specifies the 
mapping between the written script and its binary representation. A character 
encoding (mapping) is therefore specific to a given alphabet and in many cases 
there exist multiple mappings for a given alphabet (for example the Cyrillic 
alphabet used in Russian). Depending on the number of characters needed in 
the representation of a language, an encoding scheme for that language can be 
based on a single byte (e.g. German) or must require a double-byte encoding 
(e.g. Chinese). 

In an attempt to provide a single encoding scheme for mapping all of the 
world’s languages, the UNICODE consortium (http://www.unicode.org) has 
designed the UNICODE standard. This provides a character encoding system 
designed to support the interchange, processing and display of the written texts 
of the diverse languages of the modern world. In addition, it supports classi- 
cal and historical texts of many written languages. In its most recent version, 
the standard contains 38,887 distinct coded characters which cover the princi- 
pal written languages of the Americas, Europe, the Middle East, Africa, India, 
Asia and Pacifica. In processing texts for multilingual access, it is common for 
UNICODE compliant systems to use standard libraries to convert the native 
encoding of texts (e.g. Shift- JIS for Japanese) into a UNICODE format (e.g. 
UTF-8) as a single standard representation. 

Once the language of a text to be processed has been determined and the 
character encoding has been standardised if necessary, the next step is to iden- 
tify the specific words being used. While in many languages this is straight- 
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forward because of the use of spaces to delimit words, many languages com- 
pound or concatenate words together to form new compound words (e.g. Ger- 
man: Abendnachrichtensendungen — Abend, Nachricht, Sendung). In the most 
difficult cases, no spaces are used between words in text (e.g. Japanese, Chi- 
nese) so that the tokenisation process must determine all word boundaries. In 
this case, a dictionary or lexicon of valid words in the language is typically used 
to determine legal words. A process is then used whereby a sentence of text is 
scanned in order to find the set of words from the dictionary which provides full 
coverage of the characters found in the text. In Japanese and Korean, further 
evidence is found from the fact that there is often a change in alphabet (Kanji 
to Hiragana) at word boundaries since content words are written in Kanji while 
function words typically use Hiragana. In the tokenisation stage, punctuation is 
also removed from words and hyphens between word segments are processed. 

In order to reduce the number of indexing features to be included in the 
representation of a piece of text, words which have little or no value in repre- 
senting the content of the text are often discarded; so-called ‘stopwords’. For 
instance, words like the and at do not usually contribute to a representation 
of an English text. As single words they have little meaning, even though they 
may be important in context. Such stop words are usually collected together 
into a stoplist so that words from this list are not included in the index. Since 
between 30% and 50% of the words of a text may be included in a stoplist [54] , 
the removal of such words can have a significant impact on the retrieval index. 
Stopwords in any given language are usually easily determined on the basis of 
either on parts-of-speech (determiners, prepositions. . . ) or of frequency within a 
given sample text, being many of the most frequently occurring words. Based on 
frequency, it is also possible to have words that should be considered stopwords 
within a given collection of documents only. For example the word ‘document’ 
might be considered a stopword if all queries ask for, ‘documents related to. . . ’ 

The final step in processing text for retrieval indexing involves the normali- 
sation of content words remaining after the tokenisation and stopword removal 
processes. The most common form of normalisation involves reducing words to 
a stem form by removing suffixes or inflections. In the simplest case a stem- 
ming algorithm can proceed by simply removing standard suffixes (e.g. ‘-s’, ‘-es’, 
‘-ation’ in English) in an iterative process until the shortest form remains. Such 
an algorithm, which is widely used, was developed by Porter [42] for English and 
similar algorithms have been developed for other languages [56]. In some cases 
however, suffix removal can be crude (e.g. removing ‘ic’ from ‘organic’ !) and re- 
sults in mismatches between stems of words that are not related. An alternative 
is to perform a morphological analysis of the text and reduce the words to their 
lexical stem as it would appear in a standard dictionary. 

There is a long history of experiments examining the benefits of using word 
normalisation or stemming algorithms as part of the indexing process (e.g. [42, 
36,34,22,23,33,17,25]), sometimes with conflicting conclusions. Although it 
is sometimes claimed that experiments on stemming have proved inconclusive 
(e.g. [17]), Krovetz [33] has demonstrated increased performance due to stem- 
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ming of between 15% and 35% on some test collections and a recent detailed 
study of various stemming algorithms concluded that, “Some form of stemming 
is almost always beneficial” [25]. While many of these experiments have focused 
on retrieval of English-only texts, it has been suggested that when dealing with 
European languages, which have a much richer inflectional morphology than 
English, the benefits to be obtained from the use of stemming should be even 
greater than with English. 

In the normalisation phase of processing, or possibly in the tokenisation pro- 
cess, it is also common, especially in the context of multilingual access, to at- 
tempt to identify multi-word phrases as individual index features. This is helpful 
so that phrases can be translated as a unit rather than as individual words. In 
many cases, a word-by-word translation of a phrase does not render a true trans- 
lation in the target language (e.g. translate ‘fast food’ into French or German). 
Phrases can be identified in a text by matching against a dictionary or lexicon of 
known phrases, although it has also been shown that phrases can be effectively 
identified by analysing words which frequently occur together in a collection of 
texts. 

It should be clear that the steps in text processing for information access 
will vary depending on the language of the text involved. It is also the case, 
however, that the steps or processes used for multilingual text processing will 
depend on the overall approach being used within a given system for multilingual 
information access. It is necessary that the index features which result from the 
text processing phase are compatible with the resource that is being used to 
match queries in one language to documents in possibly many other languages. 
It is therefore important to have an understanding of the different approaches 
to cross-language information retrieval and the kinds of resources used in each 
approach. This is presented in the following sections. 

3 Approaches to Cross-Language Text Retrieval 

Basically, in cross-language text retrieval the task is to develop methods which 
successfully match queries against documents over languages and rank the re- 
trieved documents in order of relevance. In monolingual text retrieval, the tra- 
ditional way to do this is through some kind of word matching and weighting; 
with cross-language text retrieval we have the additional problem of matching 
(and weighting) words across languages. This implies employing some kind of 
lexical resource in order to translate from the language of the query to that of the 
documents or vice versa, and addressing the problem of sense disambiguation, 
already present in monolingual retrieval but greatly increased when mapping 
over languages. Three main approaches have been experimented: 

1. Machine translation techniques 

2. Knowledge-based techniques 

3. Corpus-based techniques 

Each of these methods has given promising results but also has disadvantages 
associated with it. In this section, we briefly outline the main issues involved. 
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3.1 Machine Translation Techniques 

Full machine translation (MT) is not viewed as a realistic answer to the problem 
of matching documents and queries over languages. The goal of an MT system 
is to produce a readable and reliable target language version of a source text; 
whereas cross-language retrieval aims at finding sufficient similarities between 
a source language query and a target language document in order to be able 
to claim that the document is more or less relevant to the information needs 
expressed by the query. The translating of entire collections of documents into 
another language (that of the query) is thus not only very expensive, but also in- 
volves a number of tasks that are redundant from the purely retrieval viewpoint, 
e.g. encoding of linguistic, semantic and pragmatic information. 

Efforts using MT systems have thus concentrated on attempting to translate 
the query into the language(s) of the documents. However, MT does not rep- 
resent a cost-effective solution for query translation either. Queries are usually 
a set of words with little or no syntactic structure. The input cannot thus be 
parsed by the MT system and traditional methods of word-sense disambiguation 
cannot be applied as there is no semantically coherent text. Accurate translation 
is thus possible and also not necessary. There is no need for a linearly coherent 
and unique output in a target language query and in fact multiple translations 
of query terms can provide a form of query expansion that can improve perfor- 
mance. It has been shown that simpler and less resource costly techniques can 
work just as effectively. For example, Ballesteros and Croft report that for query 
translation, dictionary-based techniques outperform one commercial MT system 
and perform as well as another [4]. 

3.2 Knowledge-Based Techniques 

Knowledge-based approaches apply thesauri or ontologies, bi- or multilingual 
dictionaries to cross-language text retrieval. 



Using Thesauri: The first approaches to cross-language retrieval were thesau- 
rus-based [43,40]. A thesaurus is an ontology specialised in organising terminol- 
ogy; a multilingual thesaurus organises terminology for more than one language. 
ISO 5964 gives specifications for the incorporation of domain knowledge in mul- 
tilingual thesauri. The early experiments showed that multilingual thesauri can 
give acceptable results for cross-language retrieval and there are now a number 
of thesaurus-based systems available commercially. 

A multilingual thesaurus for indexing and searching with a controlled vocab- 
ulary can be seen as a set of monolingual thesauri that all map to a common 
system of concepts. With a controlled vocabulary, there is a defined set of con- 
cepts used in indexing and searching. In this way, the problem of ambiguity is 
eliminated. The user should be able to use a term in his/her language to find 
the corresponding concept identifier in order to retrieve documents in another 
language. In the simplest system, this can be achieved through manual look-up 
in a thesaurus that includes for each concept corresponding terms from several 
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languages and has an index for each language. In more sophisticated systems, 
the mapping from term to descriptor would be done internally [51]. 

With the controlled vocabulary approach, appropriate terms from the vo- 
cabulary must be assigned to each document in the collection. Traditionally this 
was done manually by experts in the field. This is expensive. Methods are now 
being developed for the (semi) automatic assignation of these indicators. The fact 
remains that thesauri and ontologies are expensive to build, costly to maintain 
and difficult to update. Furthermore, it has been found to be quite difficult to 
train users to effectively exploit the thesaurus relationships. 

With multilingual thesauri or ontologies, language differences and cultural 
factors mean that it is difficult to achieve an effective mapping between lexical 
or conceptual equivalences in two languages; this problem is greatly exacerbated 
when several languages are involved. It is to be expected that the trade-off for 
multilinguality will be the loss of some monolingual specificity. 

In any case, the current trend is away from controlled vocabulary searching in 
favour of free text searching even though, from many viewpoints, cross-language 
free-text searching is a more complex task. It requires that each term in the 
query be mapped to a set of search terms in the language of the texts, possibly 
attaching weights to each search term expressing the degree to which occurrence 
of a search term in a text would contribute to the relevance of the text to the 
query term. The greater difficulty of free-text cross-language retrieval stems from 
the fact that one is working with actual usage while in controlled-vocabulary 
retrieval usage can, to some extent, be dictated. On the other hand, the query 
potential is greater than with a controlled vocabulary. 



Using Dictionaries: Many free-text cross-language systems use bilingual ma- 
chine readable dictionaries (MRDs) as their transfer resource. Such resources are 
becoming increasingly available both commercially and on-line (see Sect. 5.2). 
As they have generally been prepared for human use, they require some kind 
of pre-processing before they can be used in an automatic system. This essen- 
tially implies analysing the mark-up information to identify the different lexical 
information: headwords, parts-of-speech, sense division, translation equivalents, 
etc. 

It has been demonstrated that straightforward dictionary-based query trans- 
lation, where each term or phrase in the query is replaced by a list of all its 
possible translations, represents an acceptable first pass at cross-language infor- 
mation retrieval although such — relatively simple — methods clearly show perfor- 
mance below that of monolingual retrieval. Automatic MRD query translation 
has been found to lead to a drop in effectiveness of 40 — 60% of monolingual 
retrieval [26,5]. There are three main reasons for this: (i) general purpose dic- 
tionaries do not normally contain specialised vocabulary; (ii) failure to translate 
multiword terms; (iii) the problem of ambiguity. 

The general purpose MRDs normally used in cross-language systems tend to 
have a broad coverage which does not include many domain-specific words or 
specialised terminology. It has been claimed that out-of-vocabulary words are 
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responsible for up to 23% of drop in effectiveness for cross-language retrieval. 
Dictionaries are also frequently very poor on multiword coverage. Word by word 
translation and matching over languages tends to fail miserably when applied 
to such terms. Various researchers have shown that if phrases in a query are 
identified and translated as such, retrieval will be greatly improved. 

Perhaps the greatest problem using MRDs is coping with ambiguity. In word- 
by-word dictionary translation, each word is replaced by all possible translation 
equivalents in the target language. When the query term is polysemous and thus 
in itself ambiguous, this can result in a large set of target search terms, many of 
which are spurious and will contribute to the retrieval of irrelevant documents. 
In sentence or document translation, the context provides information that can 
be used for disambiguation; the shortness of the average query means that there 
is a lack of context for this scope. Current research work is giving considerable 
attention to this question. 

It has been shown that both syntactic and statistical methods can be ap- 
plied to significantly reduce the effects of ambiguity and bring the effective- 
ness of cross-language retrieval near the level of monolingual retrieval. Well- 
formed queries can be tagged by part-of-speech taggers to eliminate grammati- 
cal homonyms and thus reduce the number of incorrect target terms generated 
by the dictionary. In particular, query expansion techniques have been shown 
to help considerably in reducing ambiguity. Basically, such techniques add new 
terms, selected according to a given criteria, in order to make the query more 
precise. Ballesteros & Croft [6] have shown that pre- and post-translation lo- 
cal context analysis can both significantly reduce the error associated with the 
dictionary by adding a set of significant co-occurring terms to the query. They 
also obtain terms for query expansion using relevance feedback techniques. This 
technique assumes that the top ranked documents initially retrieved are rele- 
vant. Terms in these documents are then added to the queries. In [I], Adrian! 
and van Rijsbergen show that statistical term similarity measures can be used 
to select the best translation of a query term from a set of possible candidates; 
they then use a query expansion technique to further improve retrieval. 

Another difficulty using MRDs is represented by the fact that for many 
language pairs it is not easy to find a suitable resource. One way to address 
this problem is suggested by Ballesteros. She describes what she calls a transi- 
tive translation approach where a third language is employed as an interlingua 
between source and target languages. In order to translate Spanish queries to 
French, she first translates from Spanish to English and then from English to 
French. It is clear that this strategy greatly increases translation ambiguity. In 
fact, her tests show that transitive translation effectiveness is 91% below that of 
straight bilingual translation before the application of any ambiguity reduction 
strategy. She manages to reduce this difference considerably by applying various 
techniques for disambiguation. For details, see [3]. 
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3.3 Corpus-Based Techniques 

Corpus-based approaches analyse large collections of texts on a statistical ba- 
sis and automatically extract the information needed to construct application- 
specific translation techniques. The collections analysed may consist of parallel 
(translation equivalent) or comparable (domain-specific) sets of documents. The 
main approaches that have been experimented using corpora are vector space 
and probabilistic techniques. 

The first tests with parallel corpora were on statistical methods for the ex- 
traction of multilingual term equivalence data which could be used as input 
for the lexical component of MT systems. Some of the most interesting experi- 
ments, however, are those using a matrix reduction technique known as Latent 
Semantic Indexing (LSI) to extract language independent terms and document 
representations from parallel corpora [35]. LSI is based on the vector space re- 
trieval model but applies a singular value decomposition to a large, sparse term 
document co-occurrence matrix (including terms from all parallel versions of the 
documents) and extracts a subset of the singular vectors to form a new vec- 
tor space. The underlying theory is that the dimensions of the resulting matrix 
are representative of “core” or “basic” concepts of discourse. When applied to 
a collection of documents and their translations, a bilingual indexing space is 
created. Thus queries in one language can retrieve documents in the other (as 
well as in the original language). This method has been tested with positive 
results on relatively small parallel text collections in English with French, Span- 
ish, Greek and Japanese. Its effectiveness has not been demonstrated for larger 
collections. The problem with using parallel texts as training corpora is that 
test corpora are usually domain-specific and costly to acquire — it is difficult to 
find already existing translations of the right kind of documents and translated 
versions are expensive to create. For this reason, there has been a lot of interest 
in the potential of comparable corpora. 

A comparable document collection is one in which documents are aligned on 
the basis of the similarity between the topics they address rather than because 
they are translation equivalent. The requirement is that they are similar in genre, 
register, and period. The basic idea underlying the use of such corpora is that 
the words used to describe a particular topic will be related semantically across 
languages. 

The best known cross-language strategy using comparable corpora is the 
multilingual similarity thesaurus approach. Sheridan and Ballerini [48] report 
results using a reference corpus created by aligning news stories from the Swiss 
news agency (SDA) in German and Italian by topic label and date and then 
merging them to build the “similarity thesaurus.” German queries were then 
tested over a large collection of Italian documents. They found that the Italian 
documents were retrieved with a better effectiveness than with a baseline system 
evaluating Italian queries against Italian documents. This is a result of the query 
expansion method used as the query is padded with related terms from the 
document collection. The results of this approach are promising, especially when 
used on a domain-specific collection [49] . 
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Comparable corpora are probably easier to find or build than parallel ones. 
However, the difficulty lies in creating appropriate alignments between the doc- 
uments in the different languages in order to extract the cross-language equiva- 
lences. The SDA collection was a special case, as each document has a number 
of manually assigned subject descriptors from the same classification scheme. 
Picchi and Peters [41] have a different approach. Their alignment is done on a 
context rather than a document basis and they use a bilingual MRD to establish 
the links between contexts over languages. To do this, they identify a vocabulary 
of significant co-occurring terms for a lexical item in one language, hypothesising 
that a similar vocabulary will be associated with lexically equivalent terms in 
the target language collection. They then use the bilingual dictionary to build 
a set of translation equivalents representing the source language vocabulary as- 
sociated with a given term in the corpus and search the target collection for 
contexts which contain a significant number of the members of this set. This 
approach has been demonstrated on a special language corpus of European par- 
liamentary texts, however, its extendability to more general-purpose texts and 
its scalability to larger collections has not been shown. 

A strong disadvantage of corpus-based techniques is that they are tend to be 
very application dependent. New reference corpora are needed for new domains. 

3.4 Summing Up 

With the current-state-of-the-art, all the above approaches if implemented in 
a well-designed, tested and tuned system can be expected to achieve approx- 
imately 80% of monolingual effectiveness in the general domain. However, as 
can be seen from this brief overview, any single method for cross-language re- 
trieval presents limitations. Whatever the method chosen, the resources used to 
provide the means for mapping between query and collection are a major fac- 
tor towards successful retrieval. Already existing resources — such as electronic 
bilingual dictionaries — are normally inadequate for the purpose; the building of 
specific resources such as thesauri and training corpus is expensive and such 
resources are generally not fully reusable; a new multilingual application will re- 
quire the construction of new resources or considerable work on the adaptation 
of previously built ones. 

It should also be noted than most of the systems and methods we have de- 
scribed concentrate on pairs rather than multiples of languages. This is hardly 
surprising. The situation is far more complex when we attempt to achieve effec- 
tive retrieval over a number of languages than over a single pair; it is necessary to 
study some kind of interlingual mechanism — at a more or less conceptual level — 
in order to permit multiple cross-language transfer. In a conceptual interlingua, 
terms and phrases from multiple languages which refer to the same concept are 
mapped into a language-independent scheme. In this way it is possible to match 
to equivalent terms in all languages and to achieve CLIR in any of the language 
combinations, not just pair-wise. However, the building of a such a resource is 
not an easy task and much work remains to be done before we can talk about 
truly multilingual retrieval systems. 
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4 Strategies for Cross-Language Speech Retrieval 

Although we have focused primarily on text retrieval so far, it is clearly noted in 
our introduction that multilingual access to multimedia content is of immense 
interest. As the bandwidth capabilities of the global information infrastructure 
continue to expand the amount of multimedia content available electronically 
has grown exponentially. A particularly rich source of online multimedia content 
for example, consists of the archives of the many radio stations which currently 
broadcast over the Internet in many different languages. This source of infor- 
mation content is as legitimate a target for search-based access as the text on 
which we have focused so far. 

While we are aware of only one study directly reporting the evaluation of 
a cross-language speech retrieval system [47], there has been significant growth 
in the research community in multimedia retrieval over the past few of years, 
particularly with respect to retrieval of spoken documents. Much of this work 
is also relevant to the task of cross-language speech retrieval since it lays the 
foundation for effective retrieval of spoken documents. 

The central focus of research on speech retrieval has long been how to auto- 
matically identify and index information from a speech signal. This corresponds 
to the problems of text processing outlined in Sect. 2 above (see also [46]). 
Speech recognition technology has to be applied for this purpose, for example 
in word tokenisation and recognition. Several groups have reported experiments 
with word recognition based speech retrieval. In Cambridge for example, a video 
mail retrieval system was developed where messages were retrieved based on 35 
keywords [10]. A similar approach has been taken in the Informedia digital li- 
brary project at CMU, where a large vocabulary system of approximately 64,000 
wordforms is being used for indexing news video [57]. 

A major problem inherent in the use of word-recognition based speech re- 
trieval is the fact that the query vocabulary is fairly restricted in size and must 
be defined in advance. Further, less common words like proper names, companies 
etc., which have been found to be particularly suitable for retrieval, are likely 
to be missing from a vocabulary of only 64,000 wordforms (the large test col- 
lections now used in Information Retrieval research are in the order of 500,000 
word stems). 

This shortcoming has led to the notion of open vocabulary indexing. In [30], 
indexing based on a 20,000 word recogniser was compared to and combined 
with a word-spotter that performed query dependent word searches. Such word- 
spotting searches generally operate on some phonetical representation of the 
speech signal. Retrieval experiments on a 5 hour video mail collection showed a 
5% improvement in effectiveness of the open vocabulary word-spotter compared 
to the restricted word recogniser. Best retrieval results were achieved by combin- 
ing both search strategies (85% compared to text retrieval). Very similar work, 
in terms of the idea of combining word recognition with an open vocabulary 
word-spotter, is published in [29]. Evaluation over a 2.5 hour test collection of 
English news broadcasts showed similar results. A large vocabulary recogniser 
may improve retrieval effectiveness if combined with an open vocabulary word- 
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spotter, though the computational expense during training and recognition is 
immense [11]. 

An alternative approach to overcoming the vocabulary problem is described 
in [19]. This approach was centred on the idea of defining a small set of sub- word 
units that would be powerful enough for retrieval while also being suitable for 
recognition. It turned out, however, that training and tuning the recognition 
system for this approach would involve substantial manual effort. The results 
published are therefore based on simulated experiments [20] . 

The most recent approach to speech indexing developed at ETH includes the 
open vocabulary idea [55] where indexing is based on phonemic transcriptions 
determined by a phoneme recogniser. The phonemic transcriptions are indexed 
using overlapping N-gram features. At retrieval time, an additional probabilistic 
matching technique may be applied, during which individual words are matched 
fuzzily against the erroneous transcriptions. This technique has proven to be 
effective not only in speech retrieval [55] but also in retrieval from error-prone 
OCR texts [38,2]. This approach has the substantial advantages of requiring only 
a relatively simple phoneme recogniser and having a theoretically unrestricted 
search vocabulary (the words of a language are composed from a closed set of 
phonemes) . 

It was in fact this open vocabulary approach which was combined with the 
similarity thesaurus approach to cross-language retrieval outlined in Sect. 3.3 
above [47] to establish a baseline of performance for the cross-language speech 
retrieval task, retrieving spoken German documents from written queries en- 
tered in French. Evaluated over a collection of 30 hours of German speech, the 
study established a baseline whereby 20% of queries had at least one relevant 
document in the top 10 documents returned, compared to 44% of queries which 
had one relevant document in a monolingual retrieval benchmark. While this is 
clearly a low level of retrieval effectiveness, this study did accomplish the goal of 
demonstrating the feasibility of cross-language speech retrieval. This baseline is 
likely to be improved upon in the near future as progress continues to be made 
in speech recognition in various languages and more resources become available 
in support of the task. 



5 Resources 

It is clear from the previous three sections that a thorough set of well-developed 
resources is crucial for the development of efficient MLIA systems. In this sec- 
tion, we give a more systematic description of the kind of resources required. 
We distinguish between tools and language resources. By the former we intend 
independent modules that perform standard functions required for MLIA (for ex- 
ample, the language identification procedures or stemmers described in Sect. 2), 
by the latter we mean language-oriented collections that are processed by sys- 
tems to extract useful data (such as the machine-readable dictionaries or corpora 
mentioned in Sect. 3). Here below, we list the major types and give some exam- 
ples of each. This section owes much to the work done by the EU-NSF Working 
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Group on Multilingual Information Access which met and worked together in 
1997 and 1998. A summary of the results and recommendations of this group is 
given in [44]. 

The WG identified several key problems shared by most types of resources: 

1. Availability. There is much duplication of work; for example, new projects 
often develop their own lexical resources or tools rather than acquiring and 
adapting existing ones. There is a need to build standard collections and 
procedures. 

2. Extensibility. Resources should be regularly extended to include more and 
new words, text, or additional functionality. Without this capability, it is 
unlikely that any resource will be useful in the long run. This can involve 
updating in either automatic, semi-automatic, or completely manual ways. 
Attention should be paid to this factor in the development of new resources, 
and in the acquisition of existing ones. 

3. Coverage. Ideally there should be language resources and tools for all lan- 
guages. 

4. Quality. Standards and evaluation procedures are needed to measure the 
quality of resources. 

It is not possible to provide exhaustive references to all the possible resources; 
there are just too many. A number of Web sites provide valuable lists of different 
kinds of resources and indications as to where to acquire them; we indicate some 
of the most useful. A very good overall reference is the Gross-Language Infor- 
mation Retrieval Resources web site maintained by Douglas Oard, University of 
Maryland, which includes pointers to many other relevant sites [61]. 

5.1 Multilingual Language Processing Tools 

By tools we intend programs that exist as standalone modules and are available 
either publicly or under certain conditions. In this section, we provide a list of the 
type of tools that can be usefully employed as components in systems for MLIA, 
the functionality provided by many of these tools have already been described 
in Sect. 2. Two very useful Web sites for pointers to publicly available tools are 
those maintained by the AGL Natural Language Software Registry [60] and by 
the Multilingual Information Society programme [62] . 

Language Identification Tools. As outlined in Sect. 2, several techniques for 
identifying the language in which a document is written have been developed. 
In many cases, this capability is available within commercially available toolkits 
aimed at multilingual text processing. The techniques published in the literature 
for language identification are also such that a simple n-gram or stopword based 
approach can be easily implemented for many languages. Some of the toolkits 
which include language identification functionality include: 

— Intelliscope: From Lernout & Hauspie, the “Intelliscope Language Recog- 
niser” includes character set recognition character set conversion and lan- 
guage recognition [63]. 
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— LinguistX: InXight, which is a spinoff from Xerox, includes language recog- 
nition as an option within LinguistX, a general language analysis toolkit for 
many European languages, plus Japanese [64]. 

— Que: Alls Technologies includes the Que system for the identification of 
language and character encoding as part of the Flores toolkit [65] . 



Character Set Conversion. For systems that want to support multiple lan- 
guages spanning different character sets and to enable transformations between 
native character encoding and UNICODE, the following tools are available: 

— Flores: A “universal character set conversion engine” is available as part of 
the Flores toolkit or the Bantam library from Alis Technologies [66] . 

— MUTT: The Multilingual Unicode Toolkit is a set of Unicode tools for dis- 
play and conversion of text. It was developed at New Mexico State University 
and is freely available [67]. 

— Rosette: The Rosette C-|— I- library for Unicode was developed by Basis 
Technology Corp and is available as a commercial product. Uniconv, which is 
a full-featured demonstration of Rosette is also available for non-commercial 
use [68]. 

Tokenisation/Word Segmentation Tools. Tokenisation is of particular in- 
terest for segmenting texts in languages that lack orthographic boundaries 
between words (e.g. Chinese and Japanese) and for splitting compounds in agglu- 
tinative languages (e.g. German). Given the importance of Chinese and Japanese 
as languages on the Internet and the specific task of tokenisation for those lan- 
guages, we include here tools which are specific to each of Chinese and Japanese. 

— Flores: The Alis Flores toolkit includes a “word extraction” capability that 
performs segmentation [66]. 

— Ch_seg: A segmentation algorithm for Chinese which was developed by Lei 
Chen at New Mexico State University [69]. 

— Segmenter: A program for segmentation of Chinese developed by Erik Pe- 
terson [70]. 

— LinguistX: The InXight LinguistX package includes compound splitting 
functionality for German and includes tokenisation of Japanese in its Japa- 
nese version [64]. 

— CHASEN: A Japanese morphology and segmentation package which was 
developed at the Nara Institute of Science and Technology in Japan [71]. 

— JUMAN: A Japanese morphology and segmentation package that was de- 
veloped at Kyoto University in Japan [72]. 



Morphological Analysis/ Stemming Tools. Normalising words to their stem 
forms is a standard process in text processing for information access and retrieval. 
Morphological analysis is crucial for heavily inflected languages like Arabic but 
important even for relatively uninfiected languages like English. Tools include: 
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— Porter’s stemming algorithm for English [42]. 

— Eurospider Information Technology has created versions of Porter’s stem- 
ming algorithm in several European languages [56] . 

— LinguistX: Includes morphological analysis in each of the supported lan- 
guages [64]. 

— Lingsoft: A Finnish company — provides morphological analysis for a range 
of European languages, including Russian [73]. 

— Morphy: A freely available system for German morphology that was devel- 
oped by Wolfgang Lezius at the University of Paderborn in Germany [74]. 

— RMA: A Russian Morphology Analyser, developed by Wanying Jin for the 
Temple machine translation system at New Mexico State University [75]. 

Many of the tools for morphological analysis also assign part-of-speech tags 
to analysed words, identifying specific classes of Nouns, Verbs, Prepositions, 
etc. These part-of-speech tags can be used by systems for multilingual access 
during the translation phase of matching queries and documents by restricting 
translation candidates to appropriate parts of speech. 

Other kinds of tools which may be of interest include those which are aimed at 
tokenisation or normalisation processes such as phrase recognition or recognition 
of Proper Nouns (persons, places, organisations etc.). In many cases however, 
it is the lexical resource associated with such a tool which primarily determines 
the effectiveness of the process rather than the particular approach employed. 

We have not explicitly included Machine Translation systems in our review 
of tools, although they often have a role to play in multilingual access. Some 
of the better-known translation systems are offered by Lernout & Hauspie [76], 
Systran [77] and Alis Technologies [78]. 

5.2 Language Resources 

With respect to the creation of language-oriented resources, much work has been 
done over the past decade. Non-profit distribution agencies have been set up in 
both Europe and the United States to provide information on the accessibility 
of existing resources. In Europe, the major agency in this field is ELRA (Eu- 
ropean Language Resources Association) [79]. ELRA aims to collect, market, 
distribute, and license European language resources, and to serve as the Eu- 
ropean repository for EU-funded language resources and interact with similar 
bodies in other parts of the world. A similar organisation in the US for the dis- 
tribution of language resources is the LDG (Linguistic Data Gonsortium) [80], 
which creates, collects and distributes speech and text databases, lexicons, and 
other resources for research and development purposes. Both public and private 
organisations can purchase resources from these agencies; research institutions 
generally obtain a significant discount. 

Fully commercial products are also becoming increasingly available. Elec- 
tronic dictionaries, especially, can be found for a variety of languages - some at 
low costs, others at considerable expense and other licensing encumbrance. Un- 
fortunately, they are usually sold as closed packets and are thus impracticable 
for development purposes. 
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We briefly consider here the following types of data resources: corpora; gener- 
al-purpose dictionaries; lexicons and terminologies; thesauri and ontologies. For 
each type, we cite only a few examples. 



Corpora. Corpora. The collection, cleanup, and appropriate annotation of mul- 
tilingual parallel or comparable text in many domains is of great importance 
for successful MLIA. Without adequate size and coverage of the languages and 
domains of interest, it is difficult to build accurate retrieval engines or high- 
quality translation engines. Appropriate mark-up is of great importance. This 
can regard: word segmentation / disambiguation marks, POS tags, parse trees, 
semantic tags, alignments to versions in other languages (comparable orparallel 
documents), subject codes, etc. Corpora can be used for: 

1. Automated extraction of information (e.g. multilingual lexical correspon- 
dences, term frequency, etc.) 

2. Corpus-attested disambiguation (for disambiguating multiple alternatives 
from dictionaries) 

3. Learning/training of components (e.g. automated construction of LSI term 
spaces, construction of similarity thesauri, training of POS taggers, of gram- 
mars, etc.) 

4. Evaluation 

The Web site for English Language Corpora and Corpus Resources main- 
tained by the British National Corpus project actually includes a series of useful 
pointers not only to English monolingual corpora but also to parallel and multi- 
lingual collections, and to tools for corpus analysis [81]. Another important site 
for information on Parallel Corpora around the world can be found at [82]. Of 
course the best known parallel corpus for cross-language studies is the Hansard 
Corpus of Parallel English and French parliamentary texts [83] . 



Dictionaries. Many well-known and high quality printed dictionaries are now 
available in electronic form as machine-readable dictionaries. Sometimes these 
have been further processed into lexical databases. However, copyright and li- 
censing requirements limit the computational use of many commercial dictionar- 
ies. 



— Monolingual Dictionaries: Although bilingual and multilingual lexical 
resources are of most interest for MLIA applications, monolingual dictio- 
naries can also be a useful source of information. We cite just a few exam- 
ples of such dictionaries that are also available in electronic form: LDOCE 
(Longman’s Dictionary of Contemporary English), OALDCE (Oxford Ad- 
vanced Learner’s Dictionary of Current English), Collins COBUILD English 
Language Dictionary, Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, Garzanti Italian 
Dictionary, etc. 
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— Bilingual Dictionaries: As examples, we can cite the Collins series of 
bilingual dictionaries from English to major European languages (English- 
Spanish, English-Italian, English-French, etc.), or the Inso Information 
products, a series of bilingual dictionaries developed by LSI (Linguistic Sys- 
tems, Inc.), but there are many more. Although electronic bilingual dictio- 
naries are available for most commercially important languages, it is proba- 
bly not surprising that the preponderance tend to be produced for language 
pairs which include English is one member. In fact, a serious problem in 
MLIA applications is the shortage of bilingual dictionaries for many less 
frequent language pairs. 

— Multilingual Dictionaries: It is much more difficult to find examples of 
multilingual (rather than bilingual) dictionaries. One example is Memodata, 
a multilingual general language lexicon for French, Italian, Spanish, English 
and German; the words are associated by meaning. A conceptual level links 
the word-senses to world knowledge. The shortage of multilingual dictionar- 
ies seriously hampers the development of new MLIA systems. 

See [84,85]. 

Lexicons and Terminologies. Electronic lexicons are lists of words, repre- 
sented in a format easily used by computer systems. General-purpose lexicons 
contain a variety of information, such as word morphology, part of speech, col- 
locations, relative frequency of use, etc. Special purpose lexicons, e.g. for termi- 
nology, proper names, etc. include controlled or non-controlled mono- or multi- 
lingual term lists. Examples are: 

— Eurodicautom: The Official and Technical Dictionary of the European 
Gommission. A terminological database, containing scientific and technical 
terms, acronyms and abbreviations with their meaning and covering areas 
related with the activities of the European Gommission, such as European 
Union, administration, insurance, trade, economics, finance, law, etc. 

— The THAMUS set of English-Italian technical bilingual terminologies for 
aeronautics, law, computer science, medicine, economics, engineering. 

— Geoatlas: A multilingual lexicon of major geographical place names for 
English, Italian, German, French. 

See [86,87]. 

Thesauri and Ontologies. In addition to lexicons, MLIA systems can ben- 
efit from information on interrelationships between words or other data items, 
for example for query refinement or expansion. A thesaurus is a structure that 
manages the complexities of terminology in a language and provides conceptual 
relationships, ideally through a classification/ontology [51]. A classification is a 
structure that organises terms into a hierarchy; an ontology is a collection of 
concepts (often approximated by word senses) organised according to a variety 
of relations, including hyponymy (is-a) and meronymy (part-of). 
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Many monolingual thesauri exist; multilingual ones are more scarce but their 
number is increasing, in particular in the European context. Probably the best 
known example of a multilingual classification scheme is the Universal Deci- 
mal Classification, a system for classifying bibliographic records for all kinds of 
information in any medium. The code itself is independent of any particular lan- 
guage (consisting of arabic numerals) and the accompanying class descriptions 
have been released in many languages (currently 23 in whole or part). See [88]. 

When adequately large and detailed, ontologies promise to be of use for both 
retrieval and the translation engines. The fact that their contents are purportedly 
concepts, not words, makes them language-neutral by definition. Well-known 
ontologies include: 

— CYC: A general purpose, conceptual knowledge base. The CYC project 
attempts to construct a general “common sense” knowledge substrate to 
support automated reasoning. CYC might serve as a standard ontology (vo- 
cabulary of concepts and organisational scheme) for information retrieval. 

— WordNet: A general purpose, monolingual word sense taxonomy based 
upon English (developed at Princeton [37]). WordNet is a publicly avail- 
able on-line lexical reference system whose design is inspired by current 
psycholinguistic theories of human lexical memory. English nouns, verbs, 
adjectives and adverbs are organised into synonym sets, each representing 
one underlying lexical concept. Different relations link the synonym sets. 

— EuroWordNet: A general purpose, multilingual database extracted from 
WordNet and extended to include other languages. A shared top ontology 
creates basic semantic relations between words for eight European languages. 
Language specific properties are maintained in the individual wordnets. The 
database can be obtained from ELRA [79]. 



5.3 Standards 

For both tools and language resources, standards are very important. Only 
through standardisation is it possible to reuse resources easily, to employ new 
generations of them, and to compare alternatives. Few standards have been 
developed in the IR and MT communities for component tools and modules, 
whereas, considerable work has been done with respect to language resources. 
The following standards are indicative of the kind of work involved: 

TEI (Text Encoding Initiative): Guidelines for electronic text encoding 
and interchange [89]. 

— EAGLES: Expert Advisory Group on Language Engineering Standards has 
developed standards for very large language resources (such as test corpora, 
computational lexicons and speech corpora) and for computational linguistic 
formalisms, markup languages and various software tools [90]. 
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6 Evaluation 

Evaluation is an essential part of the system development cycle as it plays an im- 
portant role in stimulating development and improving performance. The partic- 
ipation in an evaluation activity obliges researchers and/or developers to examine 
closely their goals, and permits them to check hypotheses and assess progress 
against an objective measuring system. However, the evaluation of MLIA sys- 
tems is not easy as both the effectiveness of single components and that of 
overall system performance needs to be assessed. It is also necessary to distin- 
guish methodological aspects (generic across languages) from linguistic knowl- 
edge (specific to a particular language). Ideally, an MLIA system evaluation 
protocol would require distinction between architecture, program and linguistic 
data. The validity of the system (and components) should also be evaluated from 
both the technology and usage perspectives. Usage evaluation demonstrates the 
value of a technology for a given user type, thus determining the technology 
thresholds that are indispensable for specific usage. 

Two types of evaluation are generally recognised: different approaches to a 
given task can be compared; single approaches can be examined against their own 
objectives. These have been defined by [58] as summative evaluation (comparison 
of different systems, approaches, etc.) and formative evaluation (development 
against objectives). 

The most commonly used type of evaluation at the moment is probably 
comparative evaluation. Comparative evaluation consists of deciding on a control 
task, which may correspond to the function of a complete system (e.g. a CLIR 
system), or of a component (such as a tagger or parser), of gathering system 
or component developers interested in participating, organising an evaluation 
campaign which includes the distribution of data for training and testing the 
systems, and of defining the protocol and metrics to be used [7]. A corpus- 
based, automatic scoring approach is normally used (such as that developed 
by the TREC — Text REtrieval Conference series). This enables an objective 
comparison between systems and approaches. However, this method is not always 
appropriate. For example, in machine translation and summarisation there is no 
one ‘right’ answer. In these areas, judgements tend to be subjective and very 
much task-dependent. 

6.1 Evaluation Initiatives 

Over the past fifteen years, there have been a number of evaluation programmes 
and competitive evaluation campaigns directed at measuring the effectiveness of 
diverse technologies belonging to the MLIA area of interest, e.g. speech recogni- 
tion, information extraction, machine translation, information retrieval and text 
summarisation . 

We list here some of the currently active initiatives most relevant for MLIA 
system development: 

— TIDES: Translingual Information Detection, Extraction and Summarisa- 
tion. TIDES sponsors the TREC (Text Retrieval Conference) and TDT 
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(Topic Detection and Tracking) evaluation activities. Both include cross- 
language tracks this year for English — Mandarin Chinese. TIDES currently 
plans Evaluations for Summarisation and Quick Machine Translation activ- 
ities [91]. 

— CLEF: Cross language Evaluation Forum. CLEF sponsored by the Euro- 
pean Commission as part of the DELOS Network of Excellence for Digital 
Libraries is an evaluation activity for European languages and represents 
the continuation of the CLIR track begun at TREC in 1997. CLEF 2000 
has four tasks for multilingual, bilingual, domain-specific and monolingual 
(non-English) text retrieval evaluation. This year’s multilingual document 
collection has comparable newspaper corpora for four languages (English, 
French, German, Italian) and topics in 8 European languages [92]. 

— NTCIR: NACSIS Test Collection for Information Retrieval hosted by the 
National Institute for Informatics, Tokyo. NTCIR adopts a methodology 
very similar to that used by TREC and CLEF. The first campaign con- 
cluded in September 1999. The second campaign is now underway and hosts 
three tasks: Chinese IR (including English-Chinese CLIR) which is hosted 
by National Taiwan University, Japanese — English IR using Japanese and 
English documents and topics, and text summarisation of Japanese text [93]. 

— AMARYLLIS: An evaluation program for text retrieval systems centred 
on French and co- funded by the French Ministry of Research and the Agency 
for the Universities of France. The second campaign, 1998-99 also included 
a cross-language track [13]. 



6.2 Advantages of an Evaluation Activity 

Existing evaluation campaigns have reported on the benefits that can accrue. For 
example, after 3 years activity, the CLIR track at TREC reported the following 
results: 

— areas where more R&D is needed have been identified; 

— system improvement and refinement has been noted over the years; 

— move from focus on pairwise retrieval (year 1) to a full multilingual task 
(years 2 and 3) has stimulated development of systems to handle several 
languages [8]; 

— reusable test-suites have been developed and made available for the research 
community. 

In particular, evaluation favours experimenting of different and innovative 
strategies. Among other things, groups participating in the CLEF 2000 cam- 
paign tested: the use of various NLP techniques such as morphosyntactic anal- 
ysis, compound processing and phrase identification in the indexing stage; the 
effectiveness of a translation lexicon derived from parallel corpora against an 
MT system; interactive query term disambiguation; the lexical triangulation 
proposed by Ballestreros [3] Reports can be found in the papers presented at 
the CLEF 2000 Workshop and posted on the Web site [92]. 
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6.3 Difficulties 

At present, it could not be claimed that the evaluation of any aspect of cross- 
language information retrieval is a closed issue. One of the major problems is 
that there is still a lack of clear vision within most of the technologies for the 
average level of current performance, the commonly recognised best practises, 
and the most promising new approaches (see [58]). Insufficient attention is still 
paid to the human component aspect of system use. As techniques in the differ- 
ent areas involved become more similar, and as the various areas start linking 
together, the need for coordinated and reusable evaluation techniques and mea- 
sures grows. Unfortunately, large-scale evaluation activities are costly in terms 
of effort . Limiting factors are resources and multilingual tools for resource devel- 
opment. The expansion of multilingual systems will not be possible without the 
creation and use for evaluation purposes of common standards and resources of 
sufficient quality and quantity across the different languages. 

7 Working Systems 

The evaluation exercises outlined in the previous section have in many respects 
raised the standard for implementation of systems for multilingual access, given 
the significant undertakings of text processing and retrieval experiments across 
multiple languages which are necessary for successful participation in the eval- 
uation. This has been an enormous aid to the cross-language retrieval research 
community, providing a common framework where different approaches and im- 
plementations can be compared in a standard benchmarking environment. No 
less important, these evaluation activities have provided forums for the exchange 
of ideas so that ’best-of-breed’ solutions are picked up by research groups and 
integrated with different techniques in order to evolve toward better systems 
overall. 

For a detailed overview of current systems which have participated in the 
various evaluation exercises, it is best to refer to the overview reports of each 
individual campaign [44,9,31]. Following the overview report of each evaluation, 
it is then possible to read further through the individual site or system reports 
submitted by the individual participants. These reports are available online from 
the respective evaluation web sites [92,93,94]. Over the series of TREC, NACSIS 
and CLEF evaluation exercises, systems dealing with English, French, German, 
Italian, Chinese, and Japanese have been constructed following all of the possible 
approaches to cross-language retrieval outlined in Sect. 3 above. 

A further source of information on current systems is Doug Oard’s web 
site [61] on resources for cross-language information retrieval under the ‘working 
systems’ link, although a recent visit to this site turned up several ‘dead links’ to 
supposedly working systems. Some of the systems listed here which are running 
online include: 

— APORT: An online search engine for access to Russian and English infor- 
mation. A single search query is enough to search across both Russian and 
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English content and a facility is provided for translating Russian results into 
English and vice versa [96]. 

— ARCTOS/MUNDIAL: A pair of systems developed at New Mexico State 
University’s Computing Research Laboratory (CRL). The ARCTOS sys- 
tem [97] illustrates a presentation technique where thumbnail images of re- 
trieved documents are displayed with terms matching the input query high- 
lighted in colour. German, French, and Italian are the language supported, in 
addition to English. The MUNDIAL system [98] is intended as a multilingual 
access engine on top of standard Internet search engines such as AltaVista 
or Infoseek. A wide range of languages are supported, based on the approach 
of using freely available Internet dictionaries as translation resources. 

— STRATEGIS: A Canadian government supported portal providing bilin- 
gual English-French access to information of interest to the business commu- 
nity [99] . An English query submitted to the bilingual search form produces 
an extensive list of potential French translations in dictionary format for 
selection by the user. The user must select the set of French terms from the 
translation list to create a French query. 

Commercial systems which are not included in the above list also include: 

— Eurospider Information Technology: A Swiss company that offers a 
‘RotondoSpider’ product capable of providing multilingual access in some 
European languages [100]. 

— AltaVista and other online search engines allow searching in and across 
different languages, typically using a straightforward machine translation of 
queries to match foreign language documents. Altavista’s BabelFish [95] for 
example uses Systran. 

— Document Management Partners: A Belgian company that offers ‘Scout’ 
for cross-language retrieval based on technologies from Lernout & Hauspie 
and Documentum [101]. 

— CINDOR: A multilingual search system offered through Manning & Napier 
Information Services (MNIS) from New York [102]. This system uses a ‘con- 
ceptual interlingua’ framework to allow matching of many language com- 
binations and a level of conceptual analysis designed to improve retrieval 
performance. 

8 Conclusion 

The large number of research systems that have been implemented and evaluated 
in standard evaluation environments is testament to the challenges involved in 
providing multilingual access to information, which have attracted such a large 
number of scientists from different backgrounds in Information Retrieval and 
Computational Linguistics. The growing number of commercial information sys- 
tems which claim to offer multilingual information management capabilities is 
also evidence of the importance of this functionality for users of the global in- 
formation infrastructure which is the World Wide Web. 
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Market research and analysis firms who specialise in forecasting trends and 
directions are continually pointing to the explosion of both non-English content 
and non-English speaking users on the Internet [103]. These forecasts reinforce 
the importance of ongoing research efforts toward solutions of the problems 
which make up the overall goal of cross-language retrieval. Much progress has 
been made by the research community over in the past years and substantial 
momentum has been built. Current efforts are focused in such areas as combining 
multiple sources of translational evidence to improve cross-language matching of 
queries and documents, multilingual access to so-called ‘low-density’ languages — 
those for which linguistic resources are not readily available in electronic form, 
multilingual access to multimedia content — particularly spoken documents, and 
presentation of results from multilingual searches — including summarisation of 
content across multiple documents in different languages. 

The necessity of drawing together research groups from the diverse fields of 
Information Retrieval, Speech Processing and Natural Language Processing in 
order to solve these problems is part of the challenge of providing multilingual 
access to information. On the other hand, there is much to be said for participat- 
ing in a field of multi-disciplinary research targeted at solving difficult problems 
related to the very real needs of a broad range of information users. There are 
many challenges, but also much to be learnt and many future successes to be 
shared. 
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Abstract In this talk I summarize the components of a traditional 
laboratory-style evaluation experiment in information retrieval (as exem- 
plified by TREC), and discusses some of the issues around this form of 
experiment. Some kinds of research questions fit very well into this frame- 
work; others much less easily. The major area of difficulty for the frame- 
work is the area concerned with the user interface and user information- 
seeking behaviour. I go on to discuss a series of experiments conducted 
at City University with the Okapi system, both of the traditional form 
and of a more user-oriented type. I then discuss the current TREC fil- 
tering track, which does not present quite such severe problems, but is 
nevertheless based on a simple model of how users might interact with 
the system; this has some effect on the experimental methodology. 



1 Why Evaluate? 

All systems designed to help humans perform tasks should be evaluated; but 
IR systems exhibit in extreme form some of the characteristics that make this 
process necessary. In particular, the task(s) to be performed by an IR system are 
not in general very well defined — certainly not to the point where it is obvious 
whether or not the computer has succeeded. On top of that, there are many 
design decisions (at every level of abstraction, from high principle to low-level 
detail) where there are many plausible possibilities, and many plausible argu- 
ments in favour of one or other possibility, but absolutely no guarantee that any 
such argument is watertight. 

There are aspects of retrieval efficiency (e.g. speed of processing) that warrant 
evaluation, but this talk will concentrate on retrieval effectiveness, i.e. the ability 
of the system to help the user satisfy his or her information need. I will start 
from the idea of testing a system in a laboratory, and then consider some wider 
issues. 

The methods and techniques associated with the evaluation of IR systems 
have developed over many years, and tend to be described in the methodology 
sections of research reports and papers. It is relatively unusual to see papers or 
monographs devoted to methodology per se. One exception to this rule is the 
collection of papers edited by Karen Sparck Jones and published in 1981 [1]. 
Although this is now old, it must be regarded as the classic source in the field. 
The initial part of this talk is based on a paper in that book [2] . 
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2 Approaches to IR Evaluation 

The main components of the traditional IR laboratory experiment are: a system; 
a collection of documents; a collection of requests; a basic evaluation criterion; 
measures of performance; and an experimental design. 



2.1 A System 

What Is a System? A set of methods and procedures (whether human or machine 
based) for indexing and searching. 

Traditionally the assumption is that the system is an input-output device 
(feed in a request and get out a result or answer) allowing for no interaction. 

The system may also be interpreted simply as a computer system (software 
& hardware) including the user interface. In that case the inputs are all the 
user actions and the outputs become the system’s responses. However this raises 
questions regarding the system’s boundaries. It appears that the user is still 
outside the system; there are strong arguments for including the user (or some 
aspects of the user’s behaviour) in the system, at least for some evaluation 
purposes. 

Why Do We Need to Evaluate a Complete System? Retrieval tests have largely 
been concerned with system components rather than complete systems. But the 
main difficulty of evaluating components in isolation relates to the evaluation 
criteria: we need criteria which relate to overall retrieval effectiveness. 



2.2 A Collection of Documents 

What Is a document? A package of information structure by an author. 

Traditionally retrieval systems handle document surrogates, e.g. bibliographic 
records of print on paper documents. Such surrogates may include human-added 
information, e.g. human-assigned indexing or categories, intended to help re- 
trieval. Documents are no longer restricted to printed text formats but now may 
include full text, segments of texts, images and other multimedia. Many systems 
use whole documents in electronic form, with no human intervention. But they 
still retrieve on the basis of hidden surrogates — some form of automatically- 
extracted indexing. 

2.3 A Collection of Requests 

What Is a Request or a Query? Traditionally a request is a description of a topic 
of interest. 

Now we perceive a request as a partial representation of an underlying in- 
formation need or anomalous state of knowledge or a perceived problem. An 
initial request may also change as a result of interacting with a system. 
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2.4 A Basic Evaluation Criterion 

What Constitutes a Good (Relevant) Document? Traditionally, one which an 
expert judge considers to be on the topic of interest, i.e. topical relevance. 

Relevance is now more commonly interpreted in other ways, which may for 
example take account of the user’s judgements as to whether or not a document 
is useful in the context of a particular information need or problem. (See below) 

Retrieval effectiveness is usually defined in terms of retrieving relevant doc- 
uments and not retrieving non-relevant documents. Here we are making some 
assumptions about relevance: first, that it is a simple binary property (items are 
relevant or not); and second, that the relevance of one item is independent of 
other items in the collection. There is also a substantial problem relating to the 
discovery of relevant items in the collection that the searching system fails to 
find. 



2.5 Measures of Performance 



What Measures? 



Recall = 



No. of relevant docs retrieved 
Total no. of relevant docs in collection 



No. of relevant docs retrieved 

Precision = — ^ : ; — 

iotai no. of docs retrieved 

These remain the two traditional measures of performance, although meth- 
ods of analysis for averaging over queries have become more sophisticated. A 
number of other measures are derived from them. Although as defined here the 
measures seem to be appropriate to a system which produces a set of docu- 
ments in response to a request (“set retrieval”), in fact they are most commonly 
used for evaluating systems which produce a ranked list ( “ranked-output” sys- 
tems). In this context it is usual to plot recall against precision, e.g. to locate 
positions in the ranked output which achieve certain levels of recall, and then 
measure precision at those points. The usual recall points for this analysis are 
10%, 20%, . . . , 100%. It is also common to measure precision at different doc- 
ument cut-off points (e.g. precision at 5, 10, 20, 100 . . . documents retrieved), 
and also to calculate an “average precision” which is precision averaged over 
different recall levels. 

The exact analysis required to evaluate these measures, given basic relevance 
data, is actually a little complex and has been the subject of a lot of argument. 
For example, if a query has 7 known relevant documents, what is the preci- 
sion corresponding to a recall of 10%? Furthermore, how do we average such 
a measure over a number of requests? (This last is clearly necessary from an 
experimental design point of view; we will be able to conclude nothing at all 
from experiments with a single query.) There are now certain reasonably widely 
accepted methods; although one can argue with their validity, there is a strong 
compatibility argument for researchers to use the same methods as each other 
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unless there is very good reason to depart from the norm. The norm is cur- 
rently well represented by an evaluation program written for TREC by Chris 
Buckley [4] (more about TREC below). 

On the other hand, such measures do have some limitations, and are rather 
crude as diagnostic tools. Other measures should also be considered when design- 
ing specific experiments. 



2.6 Experimental Design 

How to Design an IR Experiment? Traditionally, the same requests and docu- 
ments are used repeatedly, with different systems or variants of systems. This 
ensures comparability. In the extreme, a large number of experiments may be 
conducted, to evaluate all combinations of a range of system parameters — 
combinatorial experiments. 

Such methods are not necessarily compatible with all research questions or 
IR environments. In particular, strongly user-oriented experiments often cannot 
be designed in this way. 

2.7 Portable Test Collections 

Collections of ‘portable’ test materials, i.e. documents, requests, relevance judge- 
ments, can be made available to researchers to conduct retrieval tests in labor- 
atories without having to find real users. Such collections allow for (to some 
extent) comparable results across systems. A number of portable collections ex- 
ist, several of them small ones put together in the 70s and 80s, but the major 
current example is the TREC material. It is large, with a variety of documents 
and requests, and has a good range of relevant items. Relevance judgements 
come from a pooled output of many searches from many different systems. 

2.8 TREC 

The Text REtrieval Conference (TREC) is now the major forum for laboratory 
experiments and setter of standards. NIST, the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology in the U.S., coordinates [3]. Each year, NIST prepares some 
new materials, and distributes them to participants, who conduct experiments 
on various set tasks. Typically the retrieved documents are returned to NIST, 
who perform comparative evaluations. The materials are also made available for 
other researchers to use and evaluate locally. There are also some more recent 
imitations of TREC (notably in Europe and Japan) . Some more details of TREC, 
together with some specific TREC experiments, are described below. 



2.9 Some Evaluation Issues 

The tradition of laboratory experiments in IR is a powerful and useful one. 
However, there are many issues in IR system design that seem to fall outside the 
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scope of lab tests, or are very difficult to accommodate in the lab test framework. 
In general, there are inevitably substantial differences between the conditions 
obtaining in a laboratory and those real-life operational conditions under which 
systems are actually used. Perhaps the most glaring example relates to the study 
of highly interactive systems and of the process of interaction, or even more 
broadly in the study of users and the task contexts in which information seeking 
takes place. Designing an experiment to answer useful research questions involves 
balancing the need for laboratory-style control against the need for operational 
realism; the balance will be very different for different research questions. Some 
of these issues are discussed in [5] 

3 More About Users 

3.1 Some User Issues 

We begin by making some observations about users of information retrieval sys- 
tems. These observations, taken together, lead to fundamental questions about 
what we mean by a ‘system’ and about how we might interpret the term in the 
context of an evaluation experiment. 

— Interaction 

• Users interact with systems (within sessions and between sessions). 

— Relevance 

• Stated requests are not the same as information needs; 

• Relevance should be judged in relation to needs not requests. 

— The cognitive view 

• An information need arises from an anomalous state of knowledge (ASK); 

• The process of resolving an ASK is essentially a cognitive process on the 
part of the user; 

• Information seeking is part of that process; 

• Users’ models of information seeking are strongly influenced by systems. 



3.2 Boundaries 

Where Are the System Boundaries? Accepting the above points about users 
raises questions about where we might place the boundary of the system. The 
laboratory view seems quite happy with the notion of a core or basic system 
whose function is matching queries against documents. At the other extreme, 
from the point of view of the user trying to resolve a problem, many other 
components (including many the user’s own perceptions) are part of the ‘system’ 
which s/he may bring to bear on the problem. The following diagram indicates 
some different views of the location of the boundary. 

It is clear that there is no simple ‘true’ answer to the question: we have to 
choose the boundary that relates to the research question(s) we wish to answer. 
But also, even having made a choice, we must keep an awareness of the problem. 
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We may well be able to demonstrate, using laboratory techniques, that such- 
and- such a method improves the performance of the basic system. However, 
that will not prove the effectiveness of the method in the wider system context. 
This will depend on other factors in addition to those we may have investigated 
in the laboratory. In particular, for example, any method which changes the 
functionality of the system from the user’s viewpoint must be tested in a realistic 
user environment as well as in the laboratory. A classic example is relevance 
feedback, on which more below. 

Is it possible to adapt the traditional methods of IR system evaluation to a 
more user-inclusive perspective? A major problem is that the ASK is not directly 
visible to use; it exists only for a short time; and it is likely to be changed by 
interaction with the system. 

4 Experiments with Okapi at City University 1989—1998 

In a series of experiments at City University, we set out to investigate a number 
of aspects of retrieval, through experiment and observation covering the full 
range from TREC-style laboratory experiments to observations of real users on 
real information-seeking tasks. Some of this work is reported in [6]. One of the 
main vehicles for this work was the Okapi experimental system, together with 
an experimental environment; the scope of the work is indicated by the following 
diagram. 

The environment included making the system available for use by registered 
users on the campus network. Having registered users (i.e. there was a logon 
process with individual userids) was important experimentally — it allowed us to 
identify individuals, examine logs of their searches, and in some cases invite them 
to take part in somewhat more formalized, lab-style experiments. The databases 
we mounted included library catalogues and scientific abstracts databases. 



4.1 Okapi: A Family of Experimental IR Systems 

The construction of the system (in a relatively narrow sense — the machine part 
of the system) may be summarized as follows. In fact it is better described as a 
family of systems 
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Design Principles. 

— Natural language queries 

— Stemming 

— Weighting and ranking based on probabilistic model 

— Relevance feedback with query expansion 

Versions. 

— Character-based interactive system (VTIOO system) 

— Basic Search System: the retrieval engine, supporting: 

• weighting functions 

• Boolean and proximity searches 

• passage retrieval 

— Query layer (supports development and maintenance of query, including rel- 
evance assessments) 

— Various interfaces 

• a casual user GUI 

• an expert user interface 

— Scripts for running test collection queries 



4.2 Some Results 

This system-and-environment was used for a series of experiments over a number 
of years. Many of these experiments were concerned with relevance feedback. It 
is one thing to demonstrate in a laboratory that suitable relevance information 
can be used to improve a search; quite another to provide the user with a natural 
way to use such a mechanism (in the context of whatever other controls they 
have) and expect them to use it both appropriately and effectively. 
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A very brief summary of some results from these studies may be made as follows: 

— Careful specification of the weighting and ranking algorithms is critical . . . 

— ... the Okapi BM25 algorithm, devised for TRECs 2 and 3, has been very 
successful. 

— Relevance feedback can be a very powerful device. 

— In a live-use context, relevance feedback is used moderately frequently . . . 

— ... and to reasonable effect. 

— Users commonly repeat searches, either with minor variations or identically. 

— They would like to use relevance judgements experimentally/constructively. 

~ But giving the user more control is not always effective. 

In particular, relevance feedback in the old VTIOO interface, which took a 
very constrained form, was used to good effect by users. But they frequently 
complained about the constraints and asked for more control over the process. 
However, when we moved to a GUI (and inevitably a much richer interface), 
we found that use of relevance feedback dropped off substantially. A redesigned 
GUI increased use again somewhat, but not up to the levels seen before. 



4.3 Some Conflicts in Laboratory Testing 

The experience of trying to conduct relatively formalized experiments which 
nevertheless incorporate some aspects of the user’s interactive experience made 
it very clear to us that the objective is fundamentally a hard one. Some of the 
conflicts between the laboratory approach and any attempt to cover the user 
experience may be summarized as follows: 

— In a lab test, we try to control variables, i.e. separate the different factors 

• ... but in interactive searching, the user has access to a range of inter- 
active mechanisms. 

— In a lab test, we try to keep user outside the system . . . 

• ... but in interactive searching, the user/searcher is inside (part of) the 
system 

— In a lab test, we can repeat an experiment, with variations, any number of 
times . . . 

• ... but in interactive searching, repetition is difficult and expensive and 
unlikely to produce identical results. 



5 Routing/Filtering Experiments at TREC 



This section discusses a set of experiments to evaluate methods appropriate to 
routing or filtering systems. First, we summarize some aspects of TREG. 
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5.1 TREC — The Text REtrieval Conference 

A collaboration/competition with annual rounds. Basic TREC methods include: 

— Accumulating collections of documents: e.g. a million documents, amount- 
ing to 2 Gb of text, consisting of an assortment of news items, news wires, 
scientific abstracts, US government reports, emails 

— Accumulating collections of requests or ‘topics’: e.g. 50 each test, set by a 
panel of ‘users’ 

— Old topics/documents may have relevance judgements from previous rounds 

— Early TRECs: 

• ‘Adhoc’ test of new topics against old documents 

• ‘Routing’ test of old topics against new documents 

— Later TRECs: 

• A wide variety of tasks 

— Relevance judgements on pooled output from participants, made by the 
‘users’ 

— Various standard performance recall/precision measures based on ranked 
output, plus additional measures for different tasks 

A number of papers on TREC (up to TREC-6) are brought together in [7]. 
The full proceedings from all the TREC conferences (currently at the time of 
writing up to TREC-8 in 1999) may be obtained from the TREC website [3]. 

5.2 The Routing/Filtering Task 

The task as it was for TREC-8 is described in [8]. The TREC-9 task has been 
modified somewhat. 

Assume there is an incoming stream of documents, and each user has a 
persistent profile representing their continuing interest. The task is to send ap- 
propriate incoming documents to the user. The form of this task suggests that it 
may be feasible to invite the user to provide relevance judgements on those doc- 
uments s/he has been notified of; therefore the main focus has been on learning 
from such user feedback. Generally in the experiments the relevance judgements 
used for feedback have been those made previously; we simulate (to a greater or 
lesser degree of realism) the situation where judgements are being made in real 
time. Although the problem is much less than in interactive adhoc retrieval, it 
illustrates very well the conflict between lab and operational tests. In particular, 
we might expect some degree of interest drift on the part of the user in real 
filtering; we have not succeeded in simulating this in the TREC environment. 

5.3 Batch Routing 

Here the assumption is that the document stream and profile have been running 
for some time, and that we have accumulated a substantial set of relevance 
judgements. Typically we make use of all available relevance judgements for 
the initial time period (the training set); this is unrealistic in many ways. The 
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object is taken to be devising an optimal profile for the next time period (test 
set). Evaluation has been by standard recall-precision analysis of the test set 
results. 

The conclusions of these experiments (using Okapi and other systems) have 
generally been that very good performance is possible. The learning/training 
process typically involves some iterative exploration of combinations of terms and 
weights (or other search features) to find out what works best on the training set, 
and then applying the result to the test set. There is some danger, which needs 
guarding against, of overfitting the training set (i.e. learning the peculiarities 
of the training set which will not transfer to the test set), but provided care is 
taken here, learning can be very effective indeed. 



5.4 Adaptive Filtering 

In the adaptive filtering task, we try to make the simulation much more realistic. 
We assume that we start with some specification of the user’s interest, and that 
the system has to take a yes/no decision about each incoming document (send it 
to the user or not). We assume that the user may provide relevance judgements 
about each document that we do decide to send, but not in general about any 
others. 

The exact specification of the TREC routing/filtering task has been modified 
in successive TRECs. The current track has an adaptive filtering task in which 
it is assumed that the initial specification of the user’s interest consists of a 
text query of the usual type, together with a couple of examples of relevant 
documents. It is also assumed that the incoming stream of documents was started 
some time ago, so that at the time of starting the simulation, there is already 
an accumulated collection; new documents may of course have some different 
characteristics, e.g. a sudden spate of interest in some topical subject, but in 
broad terms the stream will produce similar kinds of documents to those already 
seen. There is a related question about changes in the user’s interest; one might 
assume that a user’s interests will drift over time. This is not well covered by 
the current TREC simulation, although one of the two sets of requests used may 
have some such characteristics. 



5.5 Evaluation Measures for Adaptive Filtering 

The simulated user situation introduces some problems in terms of the standard 
approach to evaluation measures described above. We cannot evaluate ranked 
output, because the user experience is not of ranked output, and besides the 
decision as to whether or not to send a document to a user is the critical decision 
which needs evaluating. The current round of TREC is using two approaches: 

1. A precision-oriented task: Maximise precision, but retrieve at least 50 docu- 
ments over the time period of the simulation. Then the measure is precision, 
except that if less than 50 documents are returned, the denominator is 50. 
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2. A utility-based task: Maximise utility, measured in terms of a fixed credit 
per relevant document retrieved together with a fixed debit per non- relevant 
retrieved. (There is actually a small additional rule to do with the calculation 
of utility, but it does not matter for the present discussion.) 

It may be seen that the specification of the task from the user point of view, the 
system’s decision rule for whether or not to send a document to the user, and 
the measure of performance to be used are all intimately related. This has the 
disadvantage that the evaluation is specific to the task — it is not at all clear that, 
if we change the task slightly, our evaluation results will remain valid. On the 
other hand, it is also an advantage — it is much easier to see how the evaluation 
might relate to the user experience. 

5.6 Evaluation Measures in General 

If we return to the traditional measures such as average precision, it may be 
regarded as a serious disadvantage that some such measures would seem to be 
opaque from a user point of view. A measure such as average precision will mean 
nothing at all to a user; precision at 5 documents retrieved (P@5) would seem 
much more meaningful. 

As against this argument, it appears that some measures are much more 
stable than others, and much more usable to predict performance of systems. 
Thus for example in the old TREC routing experiments described above, optim- 
ising a search on a training set in order to get good results on a test set, it seems 
to be much more reliable to optimise on average precision than on P@5. This is 
the case, somewhat surprisingly, even if P@5 represents the desired outcome. In 
other words, we get better P@5 in the test set by optimising on average precision 
in the training set, than by optimising on P@5 in the training set. An interesting 
paper in the last SIGIR gives some insight into this observation [9] . 
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Abstract In this chapter we examine various techniques for providing 
content access to information stored in a continuous medium, namely 
digital audio and digital video. Our coverage of audio is centered around 
post-processing the output of automatic recognition of speech or phones 
and we describe the various approaches than have been taken in this area. 
In order to give reasonable coverage of the possibilities and limitations 
of content-based access to digital video information we sketch out at a 
high level, the approaches taken in various video compression algorithms, 
principally the MPEG family. We then address approaches to shot and 
scene boundary detection, choosing representative frames for browsing 
and for search, and various browsing interfaces that have been developed. 
We finish with an overview of the likely developments in this area in the 
future. 



1 Introduction 

Having information available in digital format has many clear advantages in- 
cluding fast and cheap transfer of information, free and unlimited readership, 
easy versioning and the capacity for easy and cheap storage of large amounts of 
information. Effective and fast content based access to information is something 
that has not been easy with analogue information but since practically all of 
the information we use in our daily lives is in digital format, or soon will be, 
content-based operations are an important goal. This will open up the prospects 
of content based operations such as search, filtering, alerting, summarisation and 
so on, which could not have been achieved heretofore. In this chapter we con- 
centrate on content based operations on information stored in continuous media 
such as audio and video. Although the techniques we outline can be applied to 
other content-based operations besides retrieval we restrict our discussion to the 
searching task which we refer to as information retrieval, though we mention 
other applications in the conclusion. 

Ideally, content based retrieval of any kind of information would be retrieval 
based on an understanding of the semantics of the objects in a collection. For 
any object, there are two approaches to the representation of content: 
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1. A human intermediary can interpret an object and generate keywords, cap- 
tions, or some other kind of content description but the disadvantages of this 
approach are many and include at least: 

— No consistency of interpretation by a single person over time; 

— No consistency of interpretation among a population of interpreters; 

— No universally agreed format of the representation, whether keywords, 
captions or some knowledge-based formalism; 

— cost! 

We can see evidence of the first three of these reasons in the difficulties we 
have in the human classification of books, for example in the ACM Com- 
puting categories, or in the difficulties we have in classifying web pages in 
Yahoo! or the Open Directory Project [20]. 

2. The second approach to representing content is to have an automatic inter- 
pretation or transcription of objects by computer. The advantage of this is 
that it leads to a consistent interpretation of meaning, even if it is low-level 
and often wrong! 

These general principles apply to information retrieval on all kinds of ob- 
jects including text and other media and elsewhere in this volume other chapter 
authors discuss various aspects of this. Here, and specifically in the context of 
audio and video information, we can identify the same two general approaches 
where user-assigned descriptions of audio or video has more or less the same 
difficulties and approaches as user-assigned descriptions of text, so that isn’t of 
much interest to us here. What is of interest to us here is the ways in which we 
can do automatic indexing and then information retrieval, on audio and video. 

The current trend in content-based retrieval systems for non-text is based on 
three key ideas: 

1 . Successful content-based retrieval systems are domain-specific and only work 
in those domains though they may be ported elsewhere; 

2. Automatic understanding tools have been (to date) impossible to develop 
and so must be replaced by interactive ones which involve users; 

3. Humans should be given primitive tasks that can be performed consistently 
rather than complex ones which yield variable outputs; 

These principles in general point to a somewhat bleak picture vis-‘a-vis how 
we can do fully automatic indexing and retrieval of audio and of video but in 
fact quite a lot of progress has been made in these areas in recent years. Before 
examining what that progress is, and where we currently stand there are some 
further characteristics of multimedia objects, and of video in particular, which 
we will state here in order to give a full picture of the difficulties and challenges 
of information retrieval on these media. These are: 

— Multimedia objects such as video clips have multiple dimensions and how 
we view an object, what our task is, what we are looking for, and so on, 
will all elicit different properties. Ideally, to cater for the many different 
interpretations of, say, a video, from many potential searchers, we would like 
to be able to capture all these possible features, but we cannot. 
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— We may eventually require retrieval based on a set of properties or types 
not initially captured by the system at indexing time, so our system should 
ideally be extensible in its index representation of multimedia objects to 
allow it to go back and “re-index” or perhaps index at query time. 

— We should develop suites of retrieval techniques that can be used for sub- 
groups of features rather than developing a single retrieval technique which 
operates over the entire set of properties of a multimedia object. Ideally each 
technique should operate on the principle of an inexact match between an 
information need and an object, and should be based on an overall object 
ranking. Furthermore, we should be able to integrate these sets of ranked 
lists into a single overall ranked list combining individual evidences for each 
object into an overall Retrieval Status Value (RSV) given that each object 
could will involve more than one group of features. 

— We must understand and allow for the fact that the automatic interpreta- 
tion of objects that we handle will be both incomplete (with some parts of 
the description missing), inexact (some part(s) of the description may have 
certainty values associated) and possibly even erroneous (the interpretation 
probably involves automatic processes, and even human-assisted will have 
errors) . 

— We must also understand that query specifications will also be incomplete 
and may be refined as with document retrieval but in document retrieval, 
a document has many but a still definable number of interpretations, i.e. 
answers to questions. A video is even more content-rich compared to a text 
document and thus answers many and very diverse queries. 

All these factors contribute to information retrieval on video and on audio being 
very difficult with almost everything stacked up against us. In fact what has 
happened in the area is that to date we don’t have effective retrieval in the way we 
have come to know for text-based retrieval with the cycle of formulate and submit 
query, system generates ranking, browse ranked list, locate relevant document, 
click and read. Instead we have more of a browse-query-browse interaction with 
the requirement for browsing coming from the fact than one cannot easily get 
a gist of a video or audio clip compared to assessing the contents of a text 
document. This means that the whole concept of information retrieval on audio 
and on video becomes very different compared to information retrieval on text 
documents. We shall return to this point later on. 

Before moving on to describe how current techniques for information retrieval 
on audio and video operate there is one other important element of the context 
in which we can do content operations on such media of which the reader should 
be aware. The huge strides that the computing industry has made over the last 
decade or so, to put digital multimedia information on our desktops and in our 
homes have been achieved by a concentrated effort into developing technologies 
to capture or create, store, transmit, render and display this media. Chief among 
this has been the development of encoding and compression formats for media 
which have the over-riding constraint of achieving maximum compression for 
minimum quality loss in order to make storing and transmitting the media pos- 
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sible. We thus have a situation where video and audio information is stored in a 
digital format which has been developed without any consideration given to how 
that information might be manipulated by content. The “engineering” aspect of 
delivering digital multimedia has been virtually the only concern in developing 
these encoding standards and formats, and that has started to change only very 
recently. When we try to do information retrieval on encoded audio and video 
we find that we are almost fighting against the format in which it is encoded 
and at the very least, unless we have huge computation resources to decode 
everything back to raw bits, we are constrained to leveraging whatever we can 
from the encoding, which as we know was driven by considerations of compres- 
sion. This makes our task even more difficult with compression formats having 
a huge impact and limitation on the possibility for content based operations. 

The organisation of this chapter proceeds as follows. In the next section we 
examine information retrieval on digital audio, concentrating on retrieval from 
spoken audio. Following that, and the main part of the chapter, we look at 
retrieval and browsing of digital video. Part of this section gives a thumbnail 
sketch of the approaches taken to video compression before we move on to cover 
indexing, browsing and content-based operations. In the final section we examine 
more general questions about retrieval aspects of audio and video. 



2 Information Retrieval on Digital Audio 

When we refer to digital audio information we refer to audio recordings of speech, 
music or other sounds. The “other sounds” category is generally restricted to 
specialist applications (bird sounds, whale whistles, etc.) and to sound effects 
(games, movies) so we are left with speech and with music. 

There are several good textbooks which address issues such as psychoacous- 
tics, the human hearing range, loudness, and the perception of sound [17,7]. For 
our purposes here all we need to know is that sound is a continuous vibration 
which is sampled at a given rate which leads to a quantization of the analog 
waveform into digital format. A higher sampling rate means less quantization 
noise which means better quality. Audio CD recordings are sampled at a rate of 
44 kHz and each of the samples is stored at 16 bits, for each (of 2) channels giving 
stereo reproduction. Lower sampling rates such as telephone quality audio use 
up less space in digital form, and require less bandwith to store and transmit 
files, but sound poorer, so there is a clear tradeoff. 

Once audio has been digitised in this way there are literally scores of formats 
in which it can be represented. The WAV form is common and the samples can 
be 8— or 16— bit, and there are many sampling rates that can be used, but there 
is no compression so it is raw, and uncompressed format. Other formats achieve 
large compression ratios and include AU, VOX, RealAudio, TSP, VMF, AIFF 
and so on. MP3 is a format that has become hugely popular on the internet 
for encoding music and it does this by using higher compression at the parts of 
the audio spectrum where human hearing is at its least discerning, an approach 
referred to as perceptual compression. 
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Another audio encoding format worth noting is MIDI, an international stand- 
ard for digital music which has high acceptance in the music community. In 
MIDI, “sounds” are encoded as one or many streams with each stream record- 
ing a specification for each of the notes, duration, volume, etc, and also the type 
of the sound being played, so a MIDI file is actually an ASCII text file. For 
example, the code 20 refers to a church organ while 117 is a taiko drum and 124 
is a bird tweet! [7, pp93]. 

Once audio information has been digitised we can explore the possibilities 
for content-based access. For non-speech information the limits are a combin- 
ation of our imagination and our technology. If information is stored in MIDI 
format then there are several approaches to finding tunes from a MIDI song 
database using information retrieval techniques derived from text-based IR [2] . 
With the explosive growth in the use of MP3 as an encoding format there are 
huge possibilities for content-based indexing and retrieval systems but at the 
present time MP3 files are accessed almost exclusively through their metadata 
(title, artist, etc.) rather than directly on their content, though this is an active 
area of research. 

For audio encoding of speech, the situation is more advanced. Speech pro- 
cessing has always been an target of artificial intelligence and [12] is a good, 
short, snappy, complete and thorough survey of the problems and solutions to 
speech processing. Although that article is perhaps a bit dated and there has 
been some progress since then, speech processing is still short of human cap- 
abilities but by limiting the domain it allows it to be productive and there are 
commercial developments. There is an acceptance that speech will not replace 
the mature, established and efficient alternative for data input (keyboard/mouse) 
but can be combined with it. When it comes to automatic processing of spoken 
audio collections then the applications which are attracting most attention are 
in radio/TV news retrieval, searching archival radio/news broadcasts, video and 
audio email, searching audio archives of meetings, lectures, etc. 

Two utterances of the same words by the same person under the same con- 
ditions generate very different waveforms because of the variability of human 
speech generation, air temperature, acoustics, etc. Given that digital audio is a 
waveform sampled at a given frequency and into a given bit-size (8— or 16— bits), 
possibly with lossy compression added, it follows that direct wave-to-wave match- 
ing of audio will not yield any kind of reasonable performance. Variations due 
to loudness, pitch, brightness, bandwidth, harmonisity, and others are all con- 
tinuous variables and are equivalent to colour and texture in images. Thus all 
speech document retrieval systems are thus based on some kind of recognition 
of spoken words or of phones. 

A spoken word is exactly the same as a written word, albeit with the dif- 
ficulties of determining the boundaries between words since we tend to speak 
continuously and without word breaks. A phone is a sub-word unit, equivalent 
to a unit of pronunciation, larger than a letter, but smaller than a word. For 
example, the phrase “more details” consists of the 9 phones: 



m 00 r d ii t ei 1 z 
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with double letters used in the alphabet to represent some single phones. These 
phones are taken from one of several phone alphabets used commonly, with no 
real agreement on a standard or on which alphabet is best. 

Once phones have been identified then a speech recognition system will try to 
group these together into words. This is a non-trivial task since there are no word 
bounds and since phone recognition usually outputs a lattice of phones rather 
than a single stream. This means that for many possible phones, a phone recog- 
niser will output more than one candidate phone, with associated probabilities 
of likelihood. Phone recognition and word identification work best when they are 
collaborative processes, re-enforcing each other with certain phone combinations 
giving words which are not in a dictionary or unlikely combinations, and com- 
monly occurring words strengthening the chances of certain phone combinations 
actually occurring. 

Some approaches to information retrieval on speech have been based on full 
word recognition techniques while others have been based on indexing spoken 
text by the phones. These approaches can be roughly grouped as follows. 

Approach 1: Word Spotting. 

Instead of trying to do recognition of full speech, the Cambridge/Olivetti 
VMR (video mail retrieval) project [5] did word-spotting, i.e. given a pre-defined 
vocabulary of the order of some tens of words, process the spoken audio compon- 
ent of video mail looking for these words and these words only, and use them as 
indexing terms. By this restriction to a reduced set of key words the problem of 
speech recognition is reduced in complexity and becomes manageable. A user’s 
query in this system is to search for these keywords and the keywords chosen 
are good discriminators between messages in a VMR application. 

The reason why this works is because the speech recognition can perform 
effectively and this is because it has a limited vocabulary for recognition. If a 
word in the stream cannot be recognised then it moves on assuming it is not one 
of the keywords. 

Approach 2: Speaker Recognition. 

The Jabber project at the University of Waterloo [6] applied speaker-inde- 
pendent continuous speech recognition to the audio recording of a meeting but 
like all such attempts at such recognition has had problems because it tried 
to recognise all of the words spoken by everyone. However, one of the spin-off 
benefits of this approach is that it can recognise who has done the speaking at 
any time and a visual summary of the dialogue turn-taking can provide a kind 
of navigational support through meeting archives if speaker recognition can be 
done accurately enough. 

This shows that it is possible to leverage reasonably effective retrieval from 
even moderate processing of the audio signal. Both the VMR and Jabber pro- 
jects used off-the-shelf or tailored recognisers but even these speech recognition 
systems need quite an amount of training before they can be effective. 
Approach 3: Phone-Based Retrieval. 

Instead of recognising word-level tokens in speech recognition, an alternative 
is to recognise sub-word units, namely phones. A project at ETH-Ziirich [13] 
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indexed (German) radio news broadcasts by phones, accurately, into a lattice, so 
for each phone it had a set of possible candidates with probabilities. For these sets 
of candidates phones there are paths through the phone choices which correspond 
to words. At Dublin City University our own Taiscealai system [16, 11] took the 
same approach and was engineered into a real operational system. The Taiscealai 
system captured RTF Radio 1 news broadcasts twice daily, recognised phones, 
broke the stream of phones into overlapping windows, and generated a document 
for each window which was indexed as a retrievable unit of information. User 
queries (text) were turned into phones via a dictionary lookup and the matching 
and retrieval operation was based on a bag of tri-phones from the query matched 
against bags of triphones for indexed windows of audio broadcasts. Each window 
was 30 seconds in length with a 10 seconds overlap. 

The Taiscealai system gives us our first glimpse of the difficulty of information 
retrieval where the objects being searched are continuous streams of informa- 
tion, rather than discrete objects such as text documents. If we assume that 
we are seeking a ranked list from an information retrieval operation then such 
an operation on a collection or library of such objects has two dimensions; the 
first is related to finding which how the objects are ranked and the second is 
related to the position or offset within each object, where the user is pointed to. 
A system which retrieves 30 minute video or audio clips and presents a ranked 
list of them to a user without any browsing or navigation within the objects is 
not of much assistance. In Taiscealai we computed a measure of similarity for 
each 30 seconds window and we then aggregated these into scores for regions of 
each broadcast and we presented, visually, the summary for each broadcast as 
shown in Figure 1. This screendump shows the 6th, 7th and 8th ranked broad- 
casts returned from the query “head of European bank France Germany Kohl^ 
In the broadcast of 03 May 1998 there is a region between about 1:30 and 2:30 
which the timeline shows seems to have several query term occurrences and the 
user has selected a short fragment of this broadcast around the 2:20 mark to 
be played. The vertical peaks on these timelines represent short pauses and the 
different shadings on the x-axis correspond to different broadcast sources, i.e. 
in-studio, telephone interview, outside broadcast, music, etc. 

The problem of retrieval of (multimedia) objects and retrieval or navigation 
within these objects is analagous to passage retrieval in classical text-based in- 
formation but is more complicated because it is more difficult to get an overview 
of an audio or video clip than a text document. This is a problem that will 
arise again when we look at information retrieval from digital video in the next 
section. 

Approach 4: Word-Based Audio Retrieval. 

Despite the fact that speaker independent continuous speech recognition is 
not 100% accurate and is computationally demanding there are several examples 
of work reported where speech recognition is applied to spoken audio to support 
subsequent information retrieval. The biggest catalyst for this has been the ef- 
fect of the TREC spoken document track. TREC is an annual benchmarking 
exercise carried out since 1990 in the area of information retrieval. Coordinated 
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Figure 1. Sceendump from the Taiscealai System. 



by the National Institute for Standards and Technology (NIST) in the US, NIST 
is a world- wide operation which has involved most of the major information re- 
trieval research groups in industry and academia. TREC started as an initiative 
addressing text-based information retrieval only but then merged into almost 
a dozen “tracks” or variations including retrieval in different languages, cross- 
lingual IR, retrieval from documents corrupted from an OCR process, interactive 
retrieval, information filtering and information retrieval from spoken documents. 
In this latter track, the audio from some hundreds of hours of news broadcasts 
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was the collection and the task was to find broadcasts which were relevant to a 
given query. The logistics of the operation of TREC are best described in [18]. 

In the spoken document track which has been ongoing for three years, many 
of the participating groups take the approach of training a speech recogniser to 
recognise spoken words and they follow this with some variation of conventional 
text-based information retrieval on the recognised output. Much of this work 
is based on taking account of and making allowances for the occurrence of the 
kind of speech recognition errors typically encountered in speech. Examples of 
systems which take this approach can be found in [4] . 

3 Information Retrieval from Digital Video 

Video is basically a sequence of images relayed at a constant speed, normally 25 
to 30 frames per second, with a synchronised audio track. Chapter 5 of [7], 
has details of analog video fundamentals such as aspect ratio, sync, horizontal 
and vertical resolutions, frame rates for motion (25 to 30), colour fundamentals 
(RGB), colour video and TV, video formats and worldwide TV standards such 
as NTSC in the US, PAL in most of Europe, and SECAM in France. It also 
covers video performance measurements, colour test cards and video recording 
equipment. Here we are concerned only with the digital encoding of video. 

To display a single image of TV quality video requires 720 Kbytes and frames 
must be displayed at at least 25 frames per second to get the effect of smooth 
motion. This means that 18 Mbytes of storage is required for each second of 
a video without compression and for a 90 minute film this would be almost 
100 Gbytes of storage. It also has the alarming implication that a CD-ROM with 
a storage capacity of 648 Mb and a data transfer rate of 150 Kb/second (the data 
transfer rate for original CD-Roms) would only be able to store 36 seconds of 
video, and it would take almost five seconds to download and display each frame. 

Clearly the display and manipulation of TV quality video on computer screens 
has two technical barriers namely storage capacity and data transfer rate and 
these can be solved by data compression techniques and improved hardware and 
software. When it comes to video compression the formats that matter are the 
various MPEGs, H.261/p*64 and DVI, but really the most important is the 
MPEG family. 

A fundamental part of all video compression approaches is motion compensa- 
tion, identifying motion in adjacent video frames and spotting and transmitting 
only the differences between adjacent frames. Of course this does not apply to 
adjacent frames which straddle shot or scene changes. Determining differences 
between frames on the basis of pixel-to-pixel comparisons is too simplistic be- 
cause much video content will have some kind of camera motion as cameras are 
never stationary and can pan, zoom, tilt, boom, and so on or be noisy, or have 
slight movements. Thus in video compression algorithms, frames are divided into 
blocks which are larger aggregates than pixels and motion compensation is tested 
between the blocks. In this way, slight noisy movements of the camera can be 
incorporated without incurring loss of effective compression, as well as facilitat- 
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ing efficient encoding with the larger deliberate camera moves like panning and 
zooming. 

Of the contemporary video encoding standards in use today it is the MPEG 
family which are the most important. What makes the MPEG standards attract- 
ive is that these are standards agreed upon by a large community with a broad 
representation, ahead of the chaos that exists with, say, image formats. What 
is especially notable is that during the development of the MPEG standards 
nobody on the development group had existing proprietary video standards that 
they wanted to push, so the various actual MPEG standards put forward have 
been more computationally and conceptually complex than anything in place 
at the time of their development. The implementation of the MPEG standards 
followed on after their specification. 

At present there are four MPEG standards whose specification is complete 
or nearly so. MPEG-1 has been around longest and encoding and decoding is 
achievable on desktop computers. MPEG-2 has the same general approach as 
MPEG-2 but delivers higher quality and is used in digital TV broadcasting. 
MPEG-2 encoding requires specialist hardware and even MPEG-2 decoding and 
playback is not yet commonplace on desktop computing requiring, as it does, 
special hardware. MPEG-4 encoding and playback is a technology which has not 
yet been developed to the extent that it can be used in anything but laboratory 
test environments while MPEG-7 is still at the draft specification stage. 

MPEG-1 encoding turns a 3D video sequence (x-axis, y-axis and time) into 
a one-dimensional bit stream for transmission [14]. MPEG-1 uses a frame size of 
352 X 288 pixels at 25 frames/second (EPS) giving VHS quality at a fixed rate 
of 1.5Mb/second or just under (which is the data rate from a GD-Rom), though 
larger frame sizes and different EPS rates can be encoded. MPEG decoders and 
players are common and available and on workstation or PG can decode in real- 
time for 25 EPS, but few encoders are available without hardware add-ons. Each 
frame is compressed breaking it into 8x8 pixel blocks for inter-frame and 16x16 
pixel macroblocks for intra- frame motion compensation. Macroblocks are strung 
together to form slices which are combined into a picture. A number of pictures 
are grouped together into a group of pictures (GOP) to form a random access 
unit to allow forward/rewind with no dependencies between GOPs and hence 
handling of breaks in transmission. 

In MPEG-1 there are three types of frames namely: 

1. I-frames are intracoded frames, meaning they are encoded block-by-block 
independently of adjacent frames as if they were still images, and they are 
encoded with lossy compression using JPEG compression. 

2. P-frames are forward-predicted frames, encoded with reference to the most 
recent previous I- or P-frame with motion-estimation and macroblocks 
vector-matched . 

3 . B-frames are bidirectional predicted frames coded with reference to previous 
and following I- or P-frames with motion-estimation and encoding similar to 
P-frames. 
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The pattern for I-, B- and P-frames will vary from encoder to another but could 
be something like the following 

I-B-B-B-B-P-B-B-B-B-P-B-B-B-B-I- . . . 

A GOP is a frame pattern of I-, B- and P-frames generating a bit stream 
which is further compressed using Huffman coding, which yields great compres- 
sion and reduces the whole video stream, including audio, to about 
1 . 5 Mbits / second . 

MPEG-1 was initially targeted at multimedia applications reading from GD- 
Rom but also supports frame based random access through the video, FF /Rew 
and reverse playback. 

Beyond MPEG-1 there is MPEG-2 which has data rates of between 2 and 
9.8 Mbits/sec, enough for high definition TV. MPEG-2 is 720 x 576 pixels and 
is used for the transmission of digital TV and video on DVD. It is a superset of 
MPEG-1 and takes the same approaches to encoding as MPEG-1. 

There was an MPEG-3 slated to cater for HDTV but MPEG-2 proved ad- 
equate for these requirements so the MPEG-3 standard was dropped as work 
on the specification for MPEG-4 had already been started. MPEG-4 has been 
recently finalised and is targeted at very low bit rate encoding of audio-visual 
interactions requiring a completely new approach to encoding based on human- 
computer interactions. Part of this involves identifying objects in a frame as 
coloured shapes and tracking these objects from frame-to- frame and applying 
shape compression which is very effective, all without knowing what the shapes 
actually represent. Instead of being block-based as MPEG-1 and -2 are, MPEG-4 
is based on object compression and represents video as a series of planes, su- 
perimposed upon each other to give the final rendered picture. This will allow 
future multimedia applications with extended interactive functionalities and ac- 
cess to actual content, i.e. the objects in the video, where the rendering of the 
frames can even be personalised in some way. This encoding of objects allows 
deconstruction and reconstruction in an object layer but the identification of 
objects is the biggest challenge here; tracking and compression of objects is cur- 
rently achievable for synthetic or artificial video such as animated cartoons but 
not for video of natural scenes of objects. While the specification of MPEG-4 
is complete and available, the implementation of this has not yet been achieved 
fully. 

The final MPEG standard is MPEG-7 which is unusual in the MPEG family 
as it has visual and audio elements but also it has a content descriptor stream 
where the semantic content of the video is encoded and represented. Glearly this 
is targeted at content based operations such as search but as this specification 
is still under debate we have only speculation as to how it might end up. It is 
believed though that the descriptor stream will be some markup language similar 
to, if not part of, XML. 

We now concentrate on indexing and retrieval from the digital video stream, 
but we note that as video is a continuous media, usually combined with an audio 
track and for most effective access an application should use both synchronised 
media for retrieval. 
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It is relatively straightforward to treat digital video as a binary blob and for 
each video to store aspects like date, title, director plus a textual description of 
video contents and to do little more than search the metadata associated with 
a video, or the video transcript. This isn’t video retrieval though and we won’t 
discuss this further. 

To see how video retrieval can work we need to examine what exactly a 
video is and how it has been encoded. Video is a sequence of individual shots of 
variable lengths butted together in some way, and played as a continuous stream 
into a 2D window. Thus it has three dimensions: x, y and t. 

The way to make progress in manipulating video content is to structure the 
video in some way and identify the shots and then segment the video into a 
list of shots using automatic shot boundary detection (SBD). This task of auto- 
matic video segmentation is quite difficult as production level video incorporates 
such tricks as fade-in and fade-out, dissolving, morphing, wipes and many other 
chromatic effects and these are surprisingly commonplace in TV and in movies. 
Programmes such as gardening programmes, cookery programs, TV adverts, etc. 
all incorporate such effects, even live coverage of sports with action replays as 
on-the-fly post-production effects. 

Initial attempts at video segmentation were based on processing the prim- 
itives in a video which are similar to the primitives in a single-frame image, 
but with time added, namely colour and associated histograms and their within- 
frame distribution, texture, intensity/brightness, etc. These can be used to detect 
scene changes by measuring shifts in the overall histogram or in the distribution 
of colours within a frame. Essentially they are based on measuring inter-frame 
distances and are really an application of still image retrieval [3] , but they can be 
confounded by commonplace camera techniques such as zooming and panning, 
booming, tilting and tracking, or a combination of all of these. They are even 
more thrown by fade-in and gradual scene changing. 

In our work at Dublin City University we evaluated the effectiveness of several 
approaches to SBD as follows: 

— Measuring inter-frame difference based on differences between colour histo- 
grams for the entire frame; 

— Calculating the edges around the objects in adjacent frames using Sobel 
filtering and measuring the differences between these; 

— Measuring colour moments between adjacent frames and using this to de- 
termine shot bounds; 

— Extracting motion vectors from MPEG-1 encoding and using these to indic- 
ate shot bounds; 

To evaluate these we took 8 hours of broadcast TV including many different 
program types like gardening programmes, news, soap operas, detective series, a 
comedy programme with TV commercials interspersed, and we manually marked 
up all shot bounds. From these 720, 000 frames of video we identified 5380 hard 
shot cuts and another 779 fades or dissolves and we used this as a ground truth 
against which to compare the different techniques. We found that all techniques 
perform at about the same level with both recall and precision at around 85% to 
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90%. As a refinement of this, instead of setting a fixed threshold we developed 
a method of dynamically adjusting the threshold depending on the programme 
genre, as determined by measuring the visual “noise” in a programme [15]. We 
also experimented with running all four SBD methods and combining the outputs 
into one decision [1] . Our conclusion from this work is that the more sophisticated 
approaches do give some improvement over the basic colour histogram method 
but not enough to merit the computational cost required. On our hardware 
configuration, SBD using colour histograms takes about the same time as the 
length of the video being analysed but using edge detection or colour moments 
takes twice as long. On balance, colour histogram based detection gives adequate 
performance. 

Once a video stream has been segmented into shots we are then faced with 
the problem of determining how can it be indexed or browsed or viewed. It is 
essential to present video visually because it is a visual artifact in the first place. 
By segmenting a video into shots we reduce the problem to one of indexing 
a series of single scenes or shots. The common approach to this is to find a 
representative frame from each shot, above a certain length, and to present a 
video as a series of images, a kind of visual storyboard. A variety of approaches 
have been taken to choosing the representative frame for a shot. The simplest 
was to choose the frame in the middle of a shot but this may not be a good 
choice to essentially randomly pick a frame. Another approach is to choose the 
first frame, but in the case of a shot bound which is not a hard cut this can yield a 
frame which is half one shot, half the previous one. In our work on the Fischldr 
system [8] our approach is based on treating the clip as a set of individual 
images and the “image” or frame with the most average colour histogram or the 
one which is most similar to the others (using image matching techniques) is 
chosen. Thus the video stream is now a list of images where each image has an 
associated “length” of the clip from which it was taken. This approach, though 
not the details of our technique, is common in video indexing systems. 

Once video is structured in some way we can support a visual search on 
keyframes from shots, but the most natural way to navigate through video is 
not to use search but to use browsing. The difficulty with this though is that 
browsing keyframes is still browsing through a very large information entity for 
long video streams perhaps of the order of hours, so simply structuring video 
into shots does not achieve much on its own. If we take an archive of many 
days of video content, as we have in our Fischldr system [8], then browsing 
through keyframes is adequate only for browsing within a single programme. 
This must be complimented by using programme metadata such as title, actors, 
programme genre, date, time, TV station or whatever, to select the programmes 
to be browsed. This returns us to the point made earlier about information 
retrieval through video requiring more of a search-browse interaction than for 
text-based information retrieval. 

Once we have narrowed the “library” or collection of video to a unit of 
the order of size of a programme, the task then becomes browsing within this 
programme in order to find segments of interest. In [9] we present a framework 
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Figure 2. Screendump from Fischlar Showing Keyframes Taken from the Middle 
of a 30 Minute News and Weather Broadcast. 



for the development of browsing interfaces to video. Two of the most interesting 
ones which illustrate different approaches are shown in Figures 2 and 3 

In Figure 2 we see 24 keyframes, each representing a shot of length greater 
than 1 second, with the whole programme represented as a timeline in the top 
part of the frame, and the region of the programme that the 24 keyframes repres- 
ents at around 18 minutes 2 seconds, clearly highlighted and visible. In Figure 3 
we see a hierarchical video browser with the top line of keyframes spanning the 
whole 30 minute broadcast and one of these (the 4th frame from the left on the 
top level) selected and drilled down to the second level which covers a smaller 
region of the broadcast and one of these keyframes in turn is also selected and 
expanded to show a sub-sub region of the video. 

Pages of keyframes or hierarchically organised keyframes are just two of many 
possible ways in which a user can be assisted in navigating a video clip. Others 
exist as shown in many of the research projects in this area. Many of these pro- 
jects are summarised in a single web page at [21] including the AT&T DART 
system, DiVAN, EuroMedia, ImageMiner for Video, Informedia, NeTra-V, Pop- 
Eye, and about a dozen others. Most of these systems operate on video from any 
domain though the most successful ones concentrate on a single domain and ap- 
plication and the most common application is capturing, analysing and providing 
navigation through news broadcasts. Seminal work by Zhang and Smoliar [10] 
showed how a TV news programme could be parsed into its constituent storylines 
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Figures. Screendump from News Programme Showing Hierarchically Organ- 
ised Keyframe Browsing. 



and classified into anchorperson, weather forecast, commercial, news/action clip, 
whatever. This is in fact parsing the entire news broadcast and this is possible 
because TV news has a “grammar” with opening headlines, credits, anchor, 
story 1, etc. Once a broadcast has been parsed in this way, then this opens the 
possibility for a more directed browsing of the video, though this grammar can 
change as a news program periodically gets a facelift. 

This TV news application is one of the few where the video stream is well- 
structured and parsable and it is in this application that the most ambitions 
and successful research project in this area initially addressed its effort. The 
Informedia project at Carnegie Mellon University [10] was part of the US Di- 
gital Libraries initiative. The navigation/retrieval approach in Informedia was 
to incorporate several techniques for content retrieval and have each operate in 
parallel, including the following: 

— speech recognition on the audio of the video using the Sphinx recogniser 
from CMU, at the time the best-performing speech recogniser; 

— segmenting the video stream based on colour histogram changes, shape and 
texture measurements between frames and allowing for the kind of scene 
transformations mentioned earlier; there is also camera motion detection for 
pan, zoom, tilt, etc.; 

— object detection looking specifically for faces and for text captions in the 
image and matching these against a database of known VIP faces in order 
to try to detect the presence of these VIPs; 
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— caption and text extraction from still frames in the videos which was then 
input into an OCR program; 

All these tools operated on the video content and allowed the generation of 
video skims or summaries with transcripts, the presence of known VIPs, and so 
on, all presented. The retrieval tool in Informeda allows a user’s text input query 
to be matched against the transcript (allowing for speech recognition errors) and 
against recognised captions to select segments of video which can be skimmed 
by viewing a series of representative frames with associated keywords (from the 
dialogue) and a user can choose a frame and run it as a query to find video 
clips like that one. Informedia is successful and has attracted attention because 
it was the first to integrate so many complimentary techniques for information 
management into the one system for managing video material. 



4 Conclusions on Managing Digital Video and Digital 
Audio 

In reading this chapter it should be clear that the element of browsing is an 
essential part of navigation through video and audio content, more so than with 
text or image information. This means that we cannot simply take text-based 
information retrieval and apply it to video but we must re-think the whole 
user-system interaction and integrate browsing and searching as seamlessly as 
possible. In practice we are only starting to do this as technology has up to now 
prevented us from doing so. Soon, with digital TV broadcast into our homes, the 
demand for control on this content will grow dramatically and as we presently 
stand we are not ready for these demands. 

Most of the research systems developed to day have concentrated on desktop- 
based tools for managing video content. People managing digital TV, which will 
be the largest userbase and application for this work, do not sit at desktops or 
have mouse/keyboards for control as they lie on couches and use small remote 
control devices. The interfaces we develop for video content manipulation will 
have to reflect this and they do not to date. 

Another area where there are big changes happening which will affect video 
content management is the unpredicted and enormous growth in mobile com- 
munications, especially in Europe. We soon will have GPRS telephony and early 
in 2002 we expect to have third generation mobile phones with enough band- 
width to stream MPEG-1 quality video to mobile handheld devices. This has 
the potential to completely change the way in which we watch TV and manage 
our TV viewing. Little work has been done to date, however, on video streaming 
and video content management on a PDA or mobile phone. 

Finally, some pointers as to what the likely applications for video content 
management will be. Surprisingly, we would not expect to much need for classical 
information retrieval searching though people will want to do keyword or key 
phrase searching of archives of broadcast material. Applications which are based 
around push technology such as Altering, alerting and summarisation of video 
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content will grow in importance, especially as the mobile communications market 
grows in size and importance. Users will want to have SMS or WAP alerts 
as to the status of the programmes they asked to be recorded and analysed. 
Users will want to be able to stream video, even of preview quality, to their 
mobile PDAs. Users will want to be able to access trailers or summaries of 
video material and users will want lots of personalisation in order to make the 
volume of accessible material, manageable. Some demand will exist for access to 
broadcast and archived audio material but this will be specialist and niche. The 
real market and the real scientific challenges remain in the area of video content 
indexing and navigation and there are still lots of problems to be solved. 
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Abstract This chapter summarises the current state of the art in con- 
tent based image retrieval (CBIR). It discusses the need for image re- 
trieval by content, and the types of query which might be encountered. It 
describes the main techniques currently used to retrieve images by con- 
tent at both primitive and semantic levels, describes the features of some 
commercial and experimental CBIR systems, assesses the capabilities of 
current technology, and outlines possible future developments the field. 



1 Introduction 

The use of images in human communication is hardly new. Our cave-dwelling 
ancestors painted pictures on the walls of their caves, and the use of maps and 
building plans to convey information almost certainly dates back to pre-Roman 
times. But the twentieth century has witnessed unparalleled growth in the num- 
ber, availability and importance of images in all walks of life. Images now play a 
crucial role in fields as diverse as medicine, journalism, advertising, design, edu- 
cation and entertainment. Users are increasingly discovering that the process of 
locating a desired image in a large and varied collection can be a source of consid- 
erable frustration. Traditional methods of image indexing based on classification 
schemes or keywords have severe limitations [18]. This has led to the devel- 
opment of automatic techniques for retrieving images on the basis of features 
extracted from those images themselves - a technology now generally referred 
to as Content-Based Image Retrieval (CBIR). CBIR is an exciting field for re- 
search, but as yet has delivered few operational systems capable of meeting real 
user needs. 



1.1 User Needs 

Many different groups of users make use of images in a professional capacity. 
The police use visual information such as photographs to identify individu- 
als and to record scenes of crimes. The use of fingerprints and shoeprints to 
identify criminals is widespread. In medicine, visual information in the form of 
X-rays, ultrasound or other types of imaging is routinely used in diagnosis and 
in monitoring patients’ progress. Fashion and graphic designers gain inspiration 
from images of previous designs, and use sketches and 3-D models to present 
ideas to clients and colleagues. Photographs and pictures are used extensively in 
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the publishing world, to illustrate books and magazine articles. Most newspa- 
per publishers maintain their own libraries of photographs, supplementing these 
where necessary with those from outside sources such as stock photo agencies. 
Computer-generated images are extensively used in architectural and engineer- 
ing design, both to specify requirements to those building or manufacturing the 
design, and to illustrate the end-product to potential customers. Many manu- 
facturing firms maintain design archives of standard components for reuse. And 
historians from a variety of disciplines use images extensively in their research. 
Nearly all these professions require access to images from archives at some point, 
often (though not always) by content rather than just by identifier. 

Before discussing techniques for image retrieval, it is first necessary to under- 
stand the types of query such users might to put to an image database. Several 
researchers have addressed this question, though no clear consensus on user 
needs has yet emerged. For example, Markkula and Sormumen [57] found that 
journalist requests fell into four categories: concrete objects (i.e. named persons, 
buildings or places), themes or abstractions interpretable from the photographs, 
background information on the image (such as documentary information, spe- 
cific news events and films and television programmes), and known photographs. 
Enser and McGregor [19] categorised queries put to a large picture archive into 
those which could be satisfied by a picture of a unique person, object or event 
(e.g. Kenilworth Castle) and those which could not (e.g. classroom scenes). Both 
categories were subject to refinement in terms of time, location, or action. Hast- 
ings [31], investigating how art historians searched photographic and digital art 
images, found the major classes of queries to be identification, subject, text, 
style, artist, category, and colour. Keister [41], reviewing queries put to an auto- 
mated still picture retrieval system at the National Library of Medicine (NLM), 
found wide variations in the way users asked for pictures. Users who were pic- 
ture professionals thought visually and used art and/or graphics jargon. Health 
professionals asked for images relating to specific diseases or treatments. The 
museum or academic community often had precise citations to the images it 
desired. Words describing concrete image elements appeared to make up a sig- 
nificant proportion of requests. 

Most of the above writers attempt to categorise the uses being made of 
particular collections by analysing the queries put to the collections, either in 
the form of written statements by the end users or interpretations put on verbal 
enquiries by search intermediaries. This seeming emphasis on the expressed need 
tells us little about what the actual need is for the images, or what use will be 
made of retrieved images. Users’ expressed needs are likely to be heavily biased 
by their expectations of the kinds of query the system can actually handle. 
Despite attempts to develop a more general framework for understanding image 
searching and use (e.g. [41]), we still know too little about the information needs 
of different types of image user to draw any firm conclusions for retrieval system 
design. 
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1.2 Characteristics of Image Queries 

As indicated above, insufficient evidence is yet available to categorize in any 
depth the types of query users might to put to an image database. In the mean- 
time, it has been found useful to classify image queries into three levels of in- 
creasing complexity [14]: 

Level 1 comprises retrieval by primitive features such as colour, texture, 
shape or the spatial location of image elements. Examples of such queries might 
include “find pictures with long thin dark objects in the top left-hand corner,” 
“find images containing yellow stars arranged in a ring” - or most commonly 
“find me more pictures that look like this.” This level of retrieval uses features 
(such as a given shade of yellow) which are both objective, and directly derivable 
from the images themselves, without the need to refer to any external knowledge 
base. Its use is largely limited to specialist applications such as trademark re- 
gistration, identification of drawings in a design archive, or colour matching of 
fashion accessories. 

Level 2 comprises retrieval by derived (sometimes known as logical) fea- 
tures, involving some degree of logical inference about the identity of the objects 
depicted in the image. It can usefully be divided further into: 

(a) retrieval of objects of a given type (e.g. “find pictures of a double-decker 
bus”); 

(b) retrieval of individual objects or persons ( “find a picture of the Eiffel tower” ) . 

To answer queries at this level, reference to some outside store of knowledge is 
normally required " particularly for the more specific queries at level 2(b). In the 
first example above, some prior understanding is necessary to identify an object 
as a bus rather than a lorry; in the second example, one needs the knowledge 
that a given individual structure has been given the name “the Eiffel tower.” 
Search criteria at this level, particularly at level 2(b), are usually still reasonably 
objective. This level of query is more generally encountered than level 1 ~ for 
example, most queries received by newspaper picture libraries appear to fall into 
this overall category [18]. 

Level 3 comprises retrieval by abstract attributes, involving a significant 
amount of high-level reasoning about the meaning and purpose of the objects or 
scenes depicted. Again, this level of retrieval can usefully be subdivided into: 

(1) retrieval of named events or types of activity (e.g. “find pictures of Scottish 
folk dancing”); 

(2) retrieval of pictures with emotional or religious significance (“find a picture 
depicting suffering”). 

Success in answering queries at this level can require some sophistication on 
the part of the searcher. Complex reasoning, and often subjective judgement, can 
be required to make the link between image content and the abstract concepts it 
is required to illustrate. Queries at this level, though perhaps less common than 
level 2, are often encountered in both newspaper and art libraries. 
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As we shall see later, this classification of query types can be useful in il- 
lustrating the strengths and limitations of different image retrieval techniques. 
The most significant gap at present lies between levels 1 and 2. Many authors 
(e.g. [27]) refer to levels 2 and 3 together as semantic image retrieval, and hence 
the gap between levels 1 and 2 as the semantic gap. 

2 Traditional Methods of Image Data Management 

2.1 Classification and Indexing Techniques 

The need for efficient storage and retrieval of images has been recognised by 
managers of large image collections such as picture libraries and design archives 
for many years. While it is perfectly feasible to identify a desired image from a 
small collection simply by browsing, more effective techniques are needed with 
collections containing thousands of items. The normal technique used is to assign 
descriptive metadata in the form of keywords, subject headings or classification 
codes to each image when it is first added to the collection, and to use these 
descriptors as retrieval keys at search time. 

Many picture libraries use keywords as their main form of retrieval-often 
using indexing schemes developed in-house, which reflect the special nature of 
their collections. A good example of this is the system developed by Getty Images 
to index their collection of contemporary stock photographs [4] . Their thesaurus 
comprises just over 10,000 keywords, divided into nine semantic groups, including 
geography, people, activities and concepts. 

Probably the best-known indexing scheme in the public domain is the Art 
and Architecture Thesaurus (AAT), originating at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute in the early 1980s, and now used in art libraries across the world. AAT 
consists of nearly 120,000 terms for describing objects, textural materials, im- 
ages, architecture and other cultural heritage material. The terms are arranged 
into hierarchies covering concepts such as physical attributes, styles and peri- 
ods, and materials. Another popular source for providing subject access to visual 
material is the Library of Congress Thesaurus for Graphic Materials (LCTGM). 
See Greenberg [26] for a comparison between AAT and LCTGM. 

A number of indexing schemes use classification codes rather than keywords 
or subject descriptors to describe image content, as these can give a greater 
degree of language independence and show concept hierarchies more clearly. 
Examples of this genre include ICONCLASS from the University of Leiden [25], 
and TELCLASS from the BBC [20]. Like AAT, ICONCLASS was designed for 
the classification of works of art, and to some extent duplicates its function; 
TELCLASS was designed with TV and video programmes in mind, and is hence 
rather more general in its outlook. 

A number of less widely-known schemes have been devised to classify images 
and drawings for specialist purposes. Examples include the Vienna classification 
for trademark images [91], used by registries worldwide to identify potentially 
conflicting trademark applications, and the Opitz coding system for machined 
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parts [64], used to identify families of similar parts which can be manufactured 
together. 



2.2 Effectiveness of Manual Techniques 

Current image indexing techniques have many strengths. Keyword indexing has 
high expressive power ~ it can be used to describe almost any aspect of image 
content. It is in principle easily extensible to accommodate new concepts, and 
can be used to describe image content at varying degrees of complexity. There 
is a wide range of available text retrieval software to automate the actual pro- 
cess of searching. But the process of manual indexing, whether by keywords or 
classification codes, suffers from two significant drawbacks. 

Firstly, it is inherently very labour-intensive. Indexing times quoted in the 
literature for still images range from about 7 to 40 minutes per image [17]. 
Secondly, it does not appear to be particularly reliable as a means of subject 
retrieval of images. Markey [56] found that, in a review of inter-indexer con- 
sistency, there were wide disparities in the keywords that different individuals 
assigned to the same picture. Enser and McGregor [19] found a poor match 
between the wording of user queries and one of the indexing languages in place 
in the Hulton Deutsch Collection, even though it had been specially designed 
for the collection. There is little or no firm evidence at present that text-based 
techniques for image retrieval are adequate for the task in hand. 

3 Content-Based Image Retrieval (CBIR) 

3.1 Introduction 

The limitations of the text-based approach described above have led to an up- 
surge of interest in CBIR, now an extremely active area for research and de- 
velopment. Most CBIR techniques are based on principles which are markedly 
different from those used in text retrieval. Features considered to capture es- 
sential aspects of image content are extracted automatically from all images in 
the collection. All subsequent retrieval is based on these features. More formally, 
feature matching involves calculating and storing a feature vector characterising 
selected aspects of the appearance of each image in the database, and then cal- 
culating the similarity between the feature vector computed from the query with 
that of each image in the database, using some measure such as Euclidean dis- 
tance L2 = ||vi — Vjll, where Vi and vj represent the feature vectors of images i 
and j. 

The commonest features used are mathematical measures of image appear- 
ance, such as colour, texture or shape; hence virtually all current CBIR systems, 
whether commercial or experimental, operate at level 1. A typical CBIR system 
allows users to formulate queries by submitting an example of the type of image 
being sought, though some offer alternatives such as selection of a desired colour 
from a palette, or input of a rough sketch of a desired shape. The system then 
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identifies those stored images whose feature values match those of the query 
most closely, and displays thumbnails of these images on the screen. Some of the 
more commonly used techniques used for image retrieval are described below. 



3.2 Retrieval by Colour 



The ability to retrieve images on the basis of colour similarity is intuitively 
quite appealing, so it is no surprise that considerable effort has been devoted to 
research in this area. Colour queries can be formulated either by choosing from 
a palette of possible colour combinations, or by submitting an example image 
which is then colour matched with those in the database. Most techniques for 
colour retrieval are variations on the same basic idea. Each image added to the 
collection is analysed to compute a colour histogram which shows the proportion 
of pixels of each colour within the image. The colour histogram for each image 
is then stored in the database. At search time, the user can either specify the 
desired proportion of each colour (75% olive green and 25% red, for example), 
or submit an example image from which a colour histogram is calculated. Either 
way, the matching process then retrieves those images whose colour histograms 
match those of the query most closely. 

The matching technique most commonly used, histogram intersection, was 
first developed by Swain and Ballard [83] . Variants of this technique are now used 
in a high proportion of current CBIR systems (see Section 5 below) . Formally, a 
colour histogram H{I) of an image / is a vector {hi, / 12 , • • • , hj , . . . , hn), where 
each element represents the count of pixels falling within partition j of some 
suitable colour space, such as RGB or HSV. The similarity of two histograms A 
and B is then given by their intersection, defined as: 



n 

i=i 



Swain and Ballard used relatively fine histograms, partitioning the three 
axes rg, by and wb of opponent colour space into 16, 8 and 8 bins respect- 
ively - a total of 2048. Later workers have tended to use somewhat coarser his- 
tograms, with apparently satisfactory results. Methods of improving on Swain 
and Ballard’s original technique include the use of cumulative colour histograms 
{91,92, ■■■,gj,---,gn), where 
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and representing the distribution of image pixels within each colour channel 
n [82] . Experiments suggested that colour moments based on HSV colour space 
could give particularly good results. 

Colour matching of images can be applied either at the whole image or 
region level. A good example of the latter approach is that of Strieker and 
Dimai [81], who divide each image into five fuzzy regions and then compare 
colour moments from each of these regions. Other researchers base colour match- 
ing on automatically-segmented image regions, including Smith and Chang [77], 
who use colour sets (essentially colour histograms containing binary values) to 
provide rapid colour indexing of individual image regions. Corridoni et al [10] go 
further, using theories of human colour perception to formulate a query language 
which allows users to search on subjective attributes such as colour warmth or 
contrast as well as objective colour combinations. 



3.3 Retrieval by Texture 

The ability to retrieve images on the basis of texture similarity may not seem 
very useful. But the ability to match on texture similarity can often be useful 
in distinguishing between areas of images with similar colour (such as sky and 
sea, or leaves and grass). Techniques developed for texture retrieval have often 
proved useful in matching more general aspects of an image’s appearance. Tex- 
ture queries can be formulated in a similar manner to colour queries, either by 
selecting examples of desired textures from a palette, or by supplying an ex- 
ample query image. A variety of techniques has been used for measuring texture 
similarity; the best-established rely on comparing values of second-order stat- 
istics calculated from query and stored images. Essentially, these calculate the 
relative brightness of selected pairs of pixels from each image. From these it is 
possible to calculate measures of image texture which can be used to compare 
image similarity. Well-established measures include the set defined by Tamura 
et al [85], which includes: 
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where m and n define image size, and S'max the neighbourhood size giving 
greatest separation of average intensity either side of any given pixel, 

rip 

directionality 1 — rup 

where Up is the number of peaks and <f>p the direction of the pth peak in the 
density gradient histogram Ho, and 

contrast E EE P{i,j) ■\i-j\=n 

n ^ ‘i j 



where p{i,j) is the (t, j)th entry of the n x n spatial dependence matrix defined 
by HA number of measures are derived from pixel intensity transformations. 
One of the most effective methods of texture analysis for retrieval is the use 
coefficients derived from image transformations using Gabor filters [54] . 
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A bank of Gabor filters can be generated by scaling and rotating this function 
to different degrees, effectively yielding a set of orientation and scale-dependent 
edge and line detectors. The mean and standard deviations of filter outputs have 
been shown to give good discrimination between different kinds of texture in an 
image. A recent extension of this technique is the texture thesaurus developed 
by Ma and Manjunath [53], which retrieves textured regions in images on the 
basis of similarity to automatically-derived codewords representing important 
classes of texture within the collection. 

Another popular approach to texture analysis and classification is the use of 
the wavelet transformation (see Section 3.5 below), which has been used suc- 
cessfully to characterize image texture (e.g. [76]). Yet another approach is the 
use of the Wold decomposition [51], which has been applied to identify features 
characterized as periodicity, directionality and randomness, for use in matching 
images by texture similarity. 



3.4 Retrieval by Shape 

The ability to retrieve by shape is perhaps the most obvious requirement at the 
primitive level. Unlike texture, shape is a fairly well-defined concept - and there 
is considerable evidence that natural objects are primarily recognized by their 
shape [3]. As well as the ability to match human similarity judgements, the ideal 
shape matching technique needs to fulfil several other criteria, such as robustness 
to noise or small deformations in an image, and (for most applications) invariance 
to translation, rotation and scaling. 

A wide variety of techniques meeting at least some of these criteria has been 
described in the literature. One important class of methods is based on direct 
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matching of complete (information-preserving) representations of object shape, 
such as chain-codes or splines. Such methods can have high discriminating power, 
at least when matching highly similar shapes, but are often computationally very 
expensive. A second class of methods is based on the extraction and compar- 
ison of features such as edge direction histograms or moment invariants, which 
may capture important aspects of an object’s appearance, but which cannot be 
used to reconstitute its entire shape. These methods often have lower discrimin- 
ating power, but tend to scale up better to large image collections. Techniques 
which involve direct matching of information-preserving representations of shape 
boundaries include: 

— String- matching of chains of boundary pixels. Cortelazzo et al [11] 
suggest a number of ways of measuring the distance between two shape 
boundaries represented as pixel chains, based on summation of substring dif- 
ferences or string rewriting rules. All can be rendered invariant to translation, 
rotation, scaling, and choice of starting point for string matching - though 
this is not a trivial problem. 

— Measurement of turning angle. For any given shape, it is possible to 
represent its boundary by the turning function 0(s), measuring the angle 
of the tangent to the boundary as a function of s, the normalized distance 
along the boundary from a given reference point. The difference in shape 
between two objects a and b can thus be computed [1] as 

[ |6»a(5) - 6>&(5)|d5 

Jo 

Such measures are inherently invariant to translation or scaling, and can be 
rendered invariant to rotation given an appropriate choice of starting point. 

— Elastic deformation of templates. A potentially powerful, though com- 
putationally expensive technique for matching unknown and query shapes is 
to deform the boundary of the query shape until it matches a given stored 
shape, and then to measure some function <P which gives an indication of the 
cost of the deformation process. A good example of this technique is that of 
Jain et al [38], who apply displacement functions to the query template in 
order to compute its goodness of fit with a given image region. 

Matching using non-information-preserving features involves calculating and 
matching a shape feature vector as outlined in Section 3.1 above. Commonly 
used types of feature include: 

— Simple global features. Several computationally simple measures of a 
region’s overall shape have been proposed over the years [47] . These include 
aspect ratio {LjW), circularity (47 tA/P^), and transparency (A/H), used in 
the ARTISAN trademark image retrieval system [16]. 

— Local features. Features representing shape characteristics of small regions 
of an image can often act as a useful complement to global measures. Ex- 
amples include the line-angle line triplet features devised by Eakins [13], and 
the longer segment sequences used by Mehrotra and Gary [58]. 
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— Edge direction histograms. Another indirect measure of shape within an 
image is to compute a histogram of edge directions. This can give an indic- 
ation of directionality within the image, though not necessarily the shape 
of any object it depicts. Jain and Vailaya’s [39] technique identifies edge 
pixels, computes edge directions, and then accumulates these into bins at 5° 
intervals. 

— Fourier descriptors. A very popular way of representing a region’s overall 
shape is to represent the cumulative curvature around the boundary as a 
function of curve length, and expand this function as a Fourier series [92] : 

9{t) = fj,o+ Ak cos{kt — Qk) 

The coefficients and a^, the kth harmonic amplitude and phase angle re- 
spectively, known as the Fourier descriptors of the curve, provide a descrip- 
tion of the curve which appears to reflect its overall shape fairly consistently. 

— Moment invariants. For any digital image I{x, y), it is possible to compute 
a series of central moments /Xpg, defined as: 

= X! X! ~ y) 

X y 

from which a series of moment invariants <j)n can be derived which charac- 
terize shape in a manner which is invariant to scaling, rotation and trans- 
lation [33]. Moment invariants have been widely used in image analysis for 
many years. 

— Zernike moments. The Zernike moment of order n with repetition m for 
image /(r, 9) is defined as: 

Anm = ^ ^ ^ (i?„^(r)e™®)*J(r, 9)\r < 1 

where Rnm{f) are the set of radial polynomials originally defined by Zerni- 
ke [86] . Zernike moments have the useful property of orthogonality; their use 
in trademark image retrieval has been investigated by Kim and Kim [42] . 

Shape matching of three-dimensional objects is a more challenging task - par- 
ticularly where only a single 2-D view of the object in question is available. While 
no general solution to this problem is possible, some useful inroads have been 
made into the problem of identifying at least some instances of a given object 
from different viewpoints. One approach has been to build up a set of plausible 
3-D models from the available 2-D image, and match them with other models 
in the database [9]. Another is to generate a series of alternative 2-D views of 
each database object, each of which is matched with the query image [12]. Dir- 
ect matching of 3-D shapes defined as VRML (virtual reality markup language) 
primitives has also been attempted [65]. 
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3.5 Retrieval by Other Types of Primitive Features 

One of the oldest-established means of accessing pictorial data is retrieval by 
its position within an image. Accessing data by spatial location is an essential 
aspect of geographical information systems, and efficient methods to achieve this 
have been around for many years. Similar techniques have been applied to image 
collections, allowing users to search for images containing objects in defined spa- 
tial relationships with each other. Spatial indexing appears particularly effective 
in combination with other cues such as colour [77] or shape [32] . 

One well-established technique for rapid matching of images on the basis of 
similarity of spatial layout is 2-D iconic indexing, introduced by Chang et al [8] 
This generates a string representation of the partial ordering of objects within 
an image along both x— and y— axes, which can readily be used as the basis for 
similarity matching. Its lack of rotational invariance can be a problem in some 
contexts. An alternative method described by Gudivada and Raghavan [28] relies 
on computing edge graphs between the centroids of every significant object in the 
image. Query and stored images can then be matched by comparing the relative 
orientation of corresponding edges. Unlike Chang’s method, the technique is 
insensitive to rotation - though it does require all image objects to be labelled 
before matching can begin. 

Several other types of image feature have been proposed as a basis for CBIR. 
Most of these rely on complex transformations of pixel intensities which have no 
obvious counterpart in any human description of an image. Most such techniques 
aim to extract features which reflect some aspect of image similarity which a 
human subject can perceive, even if he or she finds it difficult to describe. The 
most well-researched technique of this kind uses the wavelet transform, which 
can be used to express any function as the sum of a set of orthonormal basis 
functions: 

/(c) = C0Q(l>{x) + EE dmn 4^mn (^) 

m n 

where the wavelet function, is defined as: 

<^,„„(x) = 2-™/2^(2-’"x-n) 

and (/) is a scaling function. Statistics such as the mean and variance of the 
wavelet coefficients dmn can model a number of aspects of image appearance, 
including shape and texture, at different resolutions. Promising retrieval res- 
ults have been reported by matching wavelet features computed from query and 
stored images (e.g. [36,80]). Another method giving interesting results is re- 
trieval by appearance. Two versions of this method have been developed, one 
for whole-image matching and one for matching selected parts of an image. The 
part-image technique involves filtering the image with Gaussian derivatives at 
multiple scales [67] , and then computing differential invariants; the whole-image 
technique uses distributions of local curvature and phase [68] . 

The advantage of all these techniques is that they can describe an image at 
varying levels of detail (useful in natural scenes where the objects of interest 
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may appear in a variety of guises), and avoid the need to segment the image 
into regions of interest before shape descriptors can be computed. Despite re- 
cent advances in techniques for image segmentation (e.g. [75]) this remains a 
troublesome problem. 



4 Retrieval by Semantic Feature 

Retrieval of images containing a specified object, scene or event is a much more 
formidable task than retrieval by similarity of appearance. Despite views ex- 
pressed in some quarters that by image retrieval by semantic content is simply 
not feasible (see, for example, [72]), research in this area is beginning to gather 
momentum. Several different lines of investigation can be distinguished: 

4.1 Automatic Whole-Image Scene Classification 

Automatic classification of scenes (into general types such as indoors, city street 
or beach) can be useful, both because this is an important filter which can be used 
when searching, and because this can help in identifying specific objects present. 
Techniques of this kind permit automatic assignment of keywords such as beach, 
mountain or city scene to appropriate images. The most popular approach has 
been to use some combination of primitive features to train a classifier to distin- 
guish between different kinds of scene - such as city vs landscape or mountain 
vs beach. For example, Szummer and Picard [84] used a combination of colour 
histograms and texture measures to train a nearest-neighbour classifier to dis- 
tinguish between indoor and outdoor scenes with 90% accuracy. Oliva et al [63] 
used shape characteristics of whole-image power spectra sampled with Gabor 
filters to classify scenes by placing them on appropriate points on two semantic 
axes: artificial vs natural, and open vs closed. Vailaya et al [87] have developed 
a Bayesian classifier to group images into a number of semantically meaningful 
categories, including city vs landscape and forest vs mountain, using codebook 
vectors generated by vector quantization from feature vectors based on colour 
moments and Gabor coefficients. Reported accuracy was better than 90% for 
most classification tasks. 

4.2 Automatic Object Classification Based on Detailed Object 
Models 

The ability to identify a given type of object in a scene is clearly important for 
semantic image retrieval, both as an end in itself, and as an intermediate step in 
the interpretation of more complex scenes. One potentially powerful technique 
for object recognition in an image is to specify a model for each type of object 
of interest, and then examine the image for regions conforming to that model. 
An early system embodying these principles was AGRONYM [5], which used 
generalized shape modelling to identify and locate instances of desired objects 
in aerial photographs. After an initial edge detection step, a set of production 
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rules was used to infer the presence of specified types of aircraft from the pat- 
terns of lines derived from the image. The more-recently developed FICTION 
system [79] identifies human faces in natural scenes by matching candidate face 
shapes generated by multi-resolution edge detection techniques with a simple 
three-contour model of hairline and left and right face contours. 

Forsyth et al [24] have described a highly sophisticated approach based on 
developing a model of each class of object to be recognized, and then building up 
evidence for or against the presence of objects conforming to the model. Evid- 
ence includes low-level features of the candidate region itself, and contextual 
information such as its position and the type of background in the image. Ob- 
ject classification is a three-stage process: (a) segmenting images into coherent 
regions using a combination of edge, colour and texture information, (b) fusing 
colour, texture and shape information to identify possible descriptions of each 
region (for example, as a human arm), and (c) classifying objects from their 
constituents in terms of component descriptions. The method has been applied 
with some success to the identification of a range of object types, including un- 
clothed human bodies, horses and trees, though retrieval effectiveness scores are 
fairly modest at present (15% recall at 66% precision with the horse finder, for 
example) . 



4.3 Automatic Object Classification Using Statistical Approaches 

A conceptually simpler approach to image interpretation, which does not require 
the construction of any high-level object model, is the use of statistical techniques 
(often very similar to those used in scene classification) to assign appropriate se- 
mantic labels to individual regions within an image. An example of this is the 
method of Campbell et al [7] , who use a combination of colour and texture fea- 
tures to train an radial basis function network to distinguish between 11 different 
types of region in a scene, including sky, vegetation, road, and building. They 
report over 80% classification accuracy for the method. Leung and Malik [46] 
have developed a method for identifying material within textured regions of an 
image (such as leather, cork, plaster, etc) using microstructures known as 3-D 
textons derived from primitive texture measures. 

Schiele and Crowley [74] propose a method using statistically-generated visual 
classes for object recognition. This aims to get round the problem of variability 
in appearance of objects such as chairs by defining more specific visual classes, 
each of which is sufficiently homogeneous to be identified purely by visual ap- 
pearance. Buijs and Lew [6] have developed a method for recognising objects 
(such as oranges) or types of material (such as sand) in an image by inducing 
‘simple semantics’ from primitive image features. They do this by identifying 
both positive and negative example images, identifying a subset of primitive 
features with high discriminating power, and using these to train a minimum 
distance classifier. 
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4.4 Methods for Learning and Propagating Labels Assigned by 
Human Users 

The problems of achieving effective semantic image retrieval by purely auto- 
matic means have led many researchers to investigate methods which are cap- 
able of continuous learning through run-time interaction with end-users. Most 
of these are based on extensions of the principle of relevance feedback (see Sec- 
tion 6.1 below). One of the earliest systems to provide this kind of interaction 
was FourEyes [59], permitting a user to assign semantic labels such as grass 
or sky to selected image regions. Once a sufficient number of regions has been 
labelled, the system attempts to induce grouping rules from the positive and 
negative examples at its disposal. These rules can then be used to assign labels 
to new examples sharing the same range of feature values. Effectively, then the 
system can learn what areas of grass and sky look like, and can then search for 
images containing such areas. 

Lee et al [45] also use relevance feedback to capture semantic information 
about an image collection. This incorporates a second feedback loop so that users’ 
input is remembered permanently, and used to store semantic links between 
images as well as similarity of appearance. Initially, images are clustered purely 
on the basis of primitive feature similarity. Users who search the system are 
asked to indicate which retrieved images are relevant and which irrelevant. This 
information is then used to split and merge clusters of similar images, gradually 
introducing an element of semantic similarity in the process. 

Jaimes and Chang’s [37] Visual Apprentice aims to provide users with a 
general framework for building up visual classes which can represent specified 
types of object or scene. Users can define a visual class by specifying labels for 
objects and their key constituent parts, together with a set of training examples 
in which image regions are labelled according to the class definition. The system 
then uses a combination of lazy learning, decision trees and genetic algorithms 
to build up a hierarchical object definition in which image regions generated by 
primitive-level segmentation routines are grouped progressively into perceptual 
areas (groups of regions likely to be perceived as a whole), object parts, whole 
objects and scenes. 

5 Current CBIR Applications and Systems 

5.1 Commercial Systems 

Despite the shortcomings of current CBIR technology, several image retrieval 
systems are now available as commercial packages, with demonstration versions 
of many others available on the Web. The most well-known commercial systems 
are: 



QBIC. IBM’s Query By Image Content system [23] is probably the best-known 
of all image content retrieval systems. It is available commercially either in 
standalone form, or as part of other IBM products such as the DB2 Digital 
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Library. It offers retrieval by any combination of colour, texture or shape - as 
well as by text keyword. Image queries can be formulated by selection from a 
palette, specifying an example query image, or sketching a desired shape on 
the screen. The system extracts and stores colour, shape and texture features 
from each image added to the database, and uses R*-tree indexes to improve 
search efficiency [21]. At search time, the system matches appropriate fea- 
tures from query and stored images, calculates a similarity score between the 
query and each stored image examined, and displays the most similar images 
on the screen as thumbnails. The latest version of the system incorporates 
more efficient indexing techniques, an improved user interface, and the abil- 
ity to search grey-level images [61]. An online demonstration, together with 
information on how to download an evaluation copy of the software, is avail- 
able on the World-Wide Web at http : //wwwqbic . almaden . ibm . com/. 

Virage. Another well-known commercial system is the VIR Image Engine from 
Virage, Inc [29]. This is available as a series of independent modules, which 
systems developers can build in to their own programs. This makes it easy 
to extend the system by building in new types of query interface, or addi- 
tional customized modules to process specialized collections of images such 
as trademarks. Alternatively, the system is available as an add-on to exist- 
ing database management systems such as Oracle or Informix. An on-line 
demonstration of the VIR Image Engine can be found at 
http : //www . virage . com/online/. A high-profile application of Virage tech- 
nology is AltaVista’s AV Photo Finder 

(http : //image . altavista . com/ cgi-bin/ avncgi) , allowing Web surfers to 
search for images by content similarity. 

Excalibur. A similar philosophy has been adopted by Excalibur Technologies, 
a company with a long history of successful database applications, for their 
Visual RetrievalWare product [22]. This product offers a variety of image 
indexing and matching techniques based on the company’s own proprietary 
pattern recognition technology. It is marketed principally as an applications 
development tool rather then as a standalone retrieval package. Its best- 
known application is probably the Yahoo! Image Surfer, allowing content- 
based retrieval of images from the World-wide Web. Further information on 
Visual RetrievalWare can be found at http://www.excalib.com/, and a 
demonstration of the Yahoo! Image Surfer at http://isurf.yahoo.com/. 



5.2 Experimental Systems 

Prominent experimental CBIR systems, most of which are available as demon- 
stration versions on the Web, include: 

Photobook. The Photobook system [66] from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT) has proved to be one of the most influential of the early CBIR 
systems. Like the commercial systems above, aims to characterize images for 
retrieval by computing shape, texture and other appropriate features. Unlike 
these systems, however, it aims to calculate information-preserving features. 
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from which all essential aspects of the original image can in theory be recon- 
structed. This allows features relevant to a particular type of search to be 
computed at search time, giving greater flexibility at the expense of speed. 
The system has been successfully used in a number of different application 
areas, involving retrieval of image textures, shapes, and human faces, each 
using features based on a different model of the image. Further information 
on the Photobook system, together with an online demonstration, can be 
found at http ; //www- white . media. mit . edu/vismod/demos/photobook/. 

Chabot. Another early system which has received wide publicity is 
Chabot [62], which provided a combination of text-based and colour-based 
access to a collection of digitized photographs held by California’s Depart- 
ment of Water Resources. The system has now been renamed Cypress, and 
incorporated within the Berkeley Digital Library project at the University 
of California at Berkeley (UCB). A demonstration of the current version of 
Cypress (which no longer appears to have CBIR capabilities) can be found 
at http ; / /elib . cs . berkeley . edu/ cypress . html. Rather more impressive 
is UCB’s recently-developed Blobworld software, incorporating sophisticated 
colour region searching facilities 

(http : //elib . cs . berkeley. edu/photos/blobworld/). 

VisualSEEk. The VisualSEEk system [77] is the first of a whole family of 
experimental systems developed at Columbia University, New York. It offers 
searching by image region colour, shape and spatial location, as well as by 
keyword. Users can build up image queries by specifying areas of defined 
shape and colour at absolute or relative locations within the image. The 
WebSEEk system [78] aims to facilitate image searching on the Web. Web 
images are identified and indexed by an autonomous agent, which assigns 
them to an appropriate subject category according to associated text. Colour 
histograms are also computed from each image. At search time, users select 
categories of interest; the system then displays images from this category, 
which users can then search by colour similarity. Relevance feedback facilities 
are also provided for search refinement. For a demonstration of WebSEEk in 
action, see http://disney.ctr.columbia.edu/WebSEEk/ 

MARS. The Multimedia Analysis and Retrieval Ssystem project at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois [34] is aimed at developing image retrieval systems which 
put the user firmly in the driving seat. Relevance feedback is thus an integral 
part of the system, as this is felt to be the only way at present of capturing 
individual human similarity judgements. The system characterizes each ob- 
ject within an image by a variety of features, and uses a range of different 
similarity measures to compare query and stored objects. User feedback is 
then used to adjust feature weights, and if necessary to invoke different sim- 
ilarity measures [71]. A demonstration of the MARS system can be viewed 
at http : //jadzia. ifp.uiuc . edu: 8001/ 

Surfimage. An example of European CBIR technology is the Surfimage sys- 
tem from INRIA, France [60]. This has a similar philosophy to the MARS 
system, using multiple types of image feature which can be combined in 
different ways, and offering sophisticated relevance feedback facilities. See 
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http : //www-syntim. inria. fr/htbin/syntim/surf image/ surf image . cgi 
for a demonstration of Surfimage in action. 

Netra. The Netra system uses colour texture, shape and spatial location inform- 
ation to provide region-based searching based on local image properties [52] . 
An interesting feature is its use of sophisticated image segmentation tech- 
niques. A Web demonstration of Netra is available at 
http : //vivaldi . ece . ucsb. edu/Netra. 

Synapse. This system is an implementation of retrieval by appearance (see 
above) using whole image matching [68]. A demonstration of Synapse in 
action with a variety of different image types can be found at 
http : / / cowarie . cs . umass . edu/~demo/. 



6 General Issues 

6.1 Interfacing and Search Efficiency 

The ability for users to express their search needs accurately and easily is crucial 
in any retrieval system. Image retrieval is no exception to this, though it is by 
no means obvious how this can be achieved in practice. The use of SQL-like 
query languages was advocated in some early systems, though keyboard input 
hardly seems an obvious choice for formulating visual queries. The most appeal- 
ing paradigm in many ways is query- by-example: providing a sample of the kind 
of output desired and asking the system to retrieve further examples of the same 
kind. Virtually all current CBIR systems now offer query-by-example search- 
ing, where users submit a query image and the system retrieves and displays 
thumbnails of (say) the 20 closest-matching images in the database. 

However, users will not always have an example image to hand. Several al- 
ternative query formulation methods have been proposed here, most based on 
ideas originally developed for IBM’s QBIC system [23] . The original QBIC inter- 
face allowed users to specify colour queries either by sliders varying the relative 
amounts of red, green and blue in the query, or by selecting a desired colour from 
a palette. Texture queries could also be specified by choosing from a palette, and 
shape queries by sketching the desired object on the screen [44]. These methods 
proved adequate but often cumbersome, and later versions of the QBIC system 
have adopted a set of rather more intuitive pickers for query specification [61]. 
Some systems provide users with the ability to build up query shapes on the 
screen from primitives such as rectangles and circles (e.g. [78]). 

The ability to refine searches online in response to user indications of relev- 
ance, known as relevance feedback, is particularly useful in image retrieval. This 
is firstly because users can normally judge the relevance of a set of images dis- 
played on the screen within seconds, and secondly because so few current systems 
are capable of matching users’ needs accurately first time round. The usefulness 
of relevance feedback for image retrieval has been demonstrated in several CBIR 
systems (e.g. Smith and Chang [78], Rui et al [70]). However, there is still con- 
siderable scope for more research into improved interfaces for image retrieval 
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systems, in particular the development of better methods for users to convey 
individual notions of image similarity [72]. 

A continuing challenge facing current CBIR technology is that of efficiently 
retrieving the set of stored images most similar to a given query. Finding in- 
dex structures which allow efficient searching of an image database is still an 
unsolved problem [21]. None of the index structures proposed for text retrieval 
has proved applicable to the problem, since CBIR techniques are based on a 
fundamentally different model of data. The most promising approach so far has 
been multidimensional indexing, using structures such as the R*-tree [2], the 
TV-tree [50] and the SS-h- tree [43], though the overheads of using these com- 
plex index structures are considerable. Alternative approaches, which appear to 
avoid these problems include similarity clustering of images [40] , and the use of 
vantage objects [89]. 

6.2 CBIR Effectiveness 

Hard information on the effectiveness of automatic CBIR techniques is difficult to 
come by. Few of the early systems developers made serious attempts to evaluate 
their retrieval effectiveness, simply providing examples of retrieval output to 
demonstrate system capabilities. The QBIC team were among the first to take 
the question of retrieval effectiveness seriously [21], though even they glossed 
over some of the problems of determining whether a given image did in fact 
answer a given query. System developers do now generally report effectiveness 
measures such as precision and recall with a test database, though few discuss 
subjective measures of user satisfaction. In the absence of comparative retrieval 
effectiveness scores measuring the effectiveness of two different systems on the 
same set of data and queries, it is difficult to draw many firm conclusions. All 
that can be said is that retrieval effectiveness scores reported on image retrieval 
systems (e.g. Manmatha and Ravela [55], Eakins et al [15]) are in the same ball 
park as those commonly reported for text retrieval. 

However, the main drawback of current CBIR systems is more fundamental. 
It is that the only retrieval cues they can exploit are primitive features such as 
colour, texture and shape. Hence current CBIR systems are likely to be of sig- 
nificant use only for applications at level 1 . This restricts their prime usefulness 
to specialist application areas such as fingerprint matching, trademark retrieval 
or fabric selection. IBM’s QBIC system has been applied to a variety of tasks, 
but seems to have been most successful in specialist areas such as colour match- 
ing of items in electronic mail-order catalogues, and classification of geological 
samples on the basis of texture. Similarly, the main commercial application of 
MIT’s Photobook technology has been in the specialist area of face recognition. 

Within specialist level 1 applications, CBIR technology does appear to be 
capable of delivering useful results, though it should be borne in mind that some 
types of feature have proved much more effective than others. It is generally 
accepted that colour and texture retrieval yield better results (in that machine 
judgements of similarity tally well with those of human observers) than shape 
matching [21]. Part of the problem with shape matching lies in the difficulty 
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of automatically distinguishing between foreground shapes and background de- 
tail in a natural image [23]. Even when faced with stylized images, or scenes 
where human intervention has been used to distinguish foreground from back- 
ground, though, shape retrieval systems often perform poorly. A major contrib- 
uting factor here is almost certainly the fact that few, if any, of the shape feature 
measures in current use are accurate predictors of human judgements of shape 
similarity [73]. 

Although current CBIR systems use only primitive features for image match- 
ing, this does not limit their scope exclusively to level 1 queries. With a little 
ingenuity on the part of the searcher, they can be used to retrieve images of 
desired objects or scenes in many cases. A query for beach scenes, for example, 
can be formulated by specifying images with blue at the top and yellow under- 
neath; a query for images of fish by sketching a typical fish on the screen. Images 
of specific objects such as the Eiffel Tower can be retrieved by submitting an 
accurate scale drawing, provided the angle of view is not too different. A skilled 
search intermediary could thus handle some level 2 queries with current techno- 
logy, though it is not yet clear how large a range of queries can be successfully 
handled in this way. 

Overall, current CBIR techniques may well have a part to play in specialist 
colour or shape-matching applications. It is also possible that they could be of 
use in enhancing the effectiveness of general-purpose text-based image retrieval 
systems. But major advances in technology will be needed before systems cap- 
able of automatic semantic feature recognition and indexing become available. 
Hence the chances of CBIR superseding manual indexing in the near future 
for general applications handling semantic (level 2 or 3) queries look remote. 
As discussed above, research into semantic image retrieval techniques gathering 
momentum. But it will take a considerable time before such research finds its 
way into commercially-available products. 

6.3 CBIR and Manual Indexing 

At the present stage of CBIR development, it is meaningless to ask whether 
CBIR techniques perform better or worse than manual indexing. Potentially, 
CBIR techniques have a number of advantages over manual indexing. They are 
inherently quicker, cheaper, and completely objective in their operation. How- 
ever, these are secondary issues. The prime issue has to be retrieval effective- 
ness - how well does each type of system work? Unfortunately, the two types of 
technique cannot be sensibly compared, as they are designed to answer differ- 
ent types of query. Given a specialist application at level 1, such as trademark 
retrieval, CBIR often performs better than keyword indexing, because many of 
the images cannot adequately be described by linguistic cues. But for a level 2 
application like finding a photograph of a given type of object to illustrate a 
newspaper article, keyword indexing is more effective, because CBIR simply 
cannot cope. It should be remembered, though, that manual classification and 
indexing techniques for images also have their limitations, particularly the diffi- 
culty of anticipating the retrieval cues future searchers will actually use [18]. As 
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observed above, there is remarkably little hard evidence on the effectiveness of 
text keywords in image retrieval. 

Attempts to retrieve images by the exclusive use of keywords or primitive 
image features have not met with unqualified success. Is the use of keywords 
and image features in combination likely to prove any more effective? There are 
in fact several reasons for believing this to be the case. Firstly, keyword indexing 
can be used to capture an image’s semantic content, describing objects which 
are clearly identifiable by linguistic cues, such as trees or cars. Primitive feature 
matching can usefully complement this by identifying aspects of an image which 
are hard to name, such as a particular shape of roof on a building. Secondly, 
evaluation studies of the Chabot system [62] showed that higher precision and 
recall scores could be achieved when text and colour similarity were used in 
combination than when either was used separately. Finally, theoretical support 
for this idea comes from Ingwersen’s [35] cognitive model of IR, which predicts 
that retrieval by a combination of methods using different cognitive structures is 
likely to be more effective than by any single method. However, little systematic 
evaluation of the effectiveness of such techniques has yet been undertaken. Hence 
key questions such as “can CBIR techniques bring about worthwhile improve- 
ments in performance with real-life image retrieval systems?” and “how can any 
such synergies most effectively be exploited?” thus remain unanswered. 

6.4 CBIR in Context 

Although university researchers may experiment with standalone image retrieval 
systems to test the effectiveness of search algorithms, this is not at all typical of 
the way they are likely to be used in practice. The experience of all commercial 
vendors of CBIR software is that system acceptability is heavily influenced by the 
extent to which image retrieval capabilities can be embedded within users’ overall 
work tasks. Trademark examiners need to be able to integrate image searching 
with other keys such as trade class or status, and embed retrieved images in 
official documentation. Engineers will need to modify retrieved components to 
meet new design requirements. It is important to stress that CBIR is never more 
than the means to an end. 

One implication of this is that a prime future use of CBIR is likely to be 
the retrieval of images by content in a multimedia system. We have already 
discussed possible synergies between text and image searching. Opportunities 
for synergy in true multimedia systems will be far greater, as demonstrated by 
the Informedia project [90], which combines still and moving image data, sound 
and text in generating retrieval cues. One example of such synergy revealed 
by their retrieval experiments was that in the presence of visual cues, almost 
100% recall could be achieved even with a 30% error rate in automatic word 
recognition. 

Another aspect of multimedia systems that could be much more widely ex- 
ploited than at present is their use of hyperlinks to point readers to related 
items of data, whether elsewhere in the same document or at a remote location. 
This concept has been exploited in the development of MAVIS, a multimedia 
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architecture which allows generic navigation by image content (shape, colour 
or texture) as well as text [48]. The authors term this process content-based 
navigation (CBN). A further development of this principle is the multimedia 
thesaurus [49], which allows a system administrator to specify semantic rela- 
tionships between source items in the link database (such as a given item’s set 
of synonyms, broader and narrower terms), whether text, image or sound. 



7 Current Status of CBIR Technology 

CBIR at present is still very much a research topic. The technology is exciting 
but immature, and few operational image archives have yet shown any serious in- 
terest in adoption. The application areas most likely to benefit from the adoption 
of CBIR are those where level 1 techniques can be directly applied. Trademark 
image searching is an obvious example - while the technology of shape retrieval 
may not be perfect, it is already good enough to be useful in a commercial en- 
vironment. Other areas where retrieval by primitive image feature is likely to be 
beneficial are crime prevention (including identification of shoe prints and tyre 
tracks as well as faces and fingerprints), architectural design (retrieval of similar 
previous designs and standard components) and medical diagnosis (retrieval of 
cases with similar features). It is unlikely, however, that general-purpose im- 
age retrieval software will meet the needs of these user communities without a 
significant degree of customization. 

Whether more general image database users such as stock shot agencies, art 
galleries and museums can benefit from CBIR is still an open question. Clearly, 
there is no prospect of CBIR technology replacing more traditional methods of 
indexing and searching at this level in the near future. However, there are strong 
indications that the combined use of text and image features might well yield 
better performance than either type of retrieval cue on its own. Similarly, the 
combined use of content-based retrieval and content-based navigation promises 
to be a very powerful technique for identifying desired items of any type in 
multimedia systems. The problem at present with both approaches is that there 
is as yet no body of knowledge about how these different types of access method 
can best be combined. 

Similar considerations apply to the use of intermediaries. It has been tradi- 
tional in image libraries for the custodian to perform much of the searching on 
behalf of users. This made excellent sense when such collections were small, and 
the librarian could recall the contents of most, if not all images in the collection 
from memory. The trend away from isolated collections and towards networked 
resources which can be accessed directly from users’ own terminals inevitably 
throws the responsibility for devising an effective search strategy back on to 
the user. But it is questionable whether this is in fact the most effective ap- 
proach. CBIR systems are not particularly easy for inexperienced end-users to 
understand. It is certainly not obvious to the casual user how to formulate and 
refine queries couched in terms of colour, texture or shape features. The use of 
relevance feedback can obviously help, but it is no panacea. Unless the set of 
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retrieved images converges fairly quickly on what the user wants, disillusionment 
will set in quite quickly. There is thus an argument for the involvement of an 
experienced search intermediary who can translate a user’s query into appropri- 
ate image primitives, and refine the search in consultation with the user in the 
light of output received. 

For image database users such as graphic designers, the ability to retrieve 
specific images is of marginal usefulness. The role of images in stimulating cre- 
ativity is little understood - images located by chance may be just as useful in 
providing the designer with inspiration as those retrieved in response to specific 
queries. In these circumstances search intermediaries are likely to be of little 
use, and the often capricious performance of CBIR becomes an advantage. The 
ability of systems like QBIC to display sets of images with underlying features 
in common, even if superficially dissimilar, may be just what the designer needs, 
particularly if any retrieved image may be used to start a further search. Such 
content-assisted browsing might turn out to be a valuable, if unforeseen, ap- 
plication of CBIR. There is of course a risk that future improvements in CBIR 
technology, enabling more accurate searching, will erode its usefulness here! 

Searching the Web for images is such a chaotic process that almost any ad- 
vance on current technology is likely to be beneficial. Improved search engines, 
capable of using both text and image features for retrieval, will become common- 
place within the next few years. Users may still need considerable stamina to 
find the images they want, particularly if relevance feedback techniques remain 
too computationally expensive to operate over the Web. A variety of specialized 
search engines are likely to appear on the Web, such as duplicate image detectors 
to seek out and report on unauthorized copies of copyright material, and pos- 
sibly filters to detect and block pornographic images. Pornography filters based 
on current CBIR technology are not likely to be very effective, as this verges on 
a level 3 application. 

The volume of research into improved techniques for CBIR is increasing every 
year. How much of it is likely to make a real difference to the capabilities of 
CBIR technology? This is a difficult question to answer. Much current research 
into improved methods of primitive-level retrieval appears to be concerned with 
minor modifications to existing techniques. While it would be nice to have better 
methods for colour, texture and (particularly) shape matching, further research 
in this area is unlikely to lead to significantly more useful operational systems. 
One possible exception is research into modelling human perception of image 
features such as colour [10] or shape [69]. This could lead to systems capable 
of matching images the way people actually perceive them - what one might 
call retrieval by subjective appearance. Another is research into interface design: 
despite over ten years’ development of CBIR systems, no really satisfactory way 
has yet been found to formulate a visual query. Overshadowing all these in 
potential importance is the fast-growing area of semantic image retrieval. While 
the problems involved are formidable, the potential reward - the development of 
CBIR systems which meet genuine user needs - is great. There are grounds for 
cautious optimism that advances in this area will be significant enough to feed 
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into commercially-available CBIR technology within the next ten years. If this 
does happen, CBIR will indeed have come of age. 
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Abstract The main objective of any Digital Library (DL) is to fulfil the 
needs of its users. A primary necessity is to make digital objects accessible 
using a computer network. A crncial part for Digital Libraries is that 
its information is managed, persistent and reliable. A Digital Library 
consists of digital collections, a working environment, and technology 
and services. 

A general problem is Information Discovery; how to hnd information in 
the Internet world. Digital Libraries comprise diverse collections of digi- 
tal objects representing text, sound, maps, videos, photos etceteras. The 
use of metadata to describe digital objects will be discussed. Metadata is 
often divided into three categories: descriptive, structural and adminis- 
trative, and hence snpports additional work tasks than the classical IR. 
Different metadata formats (MARC, Dnblin Core, and others), the IFLA 
model and the Resource Description Framework (RDF) are presented. 



1 Digital Libraries 



The first priority for any library is to meet the information needs of its con- 
stituencies. This is also true for a digital library. A digital library is similar to 
a traditional library as it contains collections, and the information is organised, 
maintained, valid and persistent. 

But a digital library is different from a traditional library as its collections are 
accessible using the internet; the collections — as well as the digital objects — may 
be distributed; a user of a digital library can be both an information consumer 
and an information producer. The information objects can be downloaded and 
used in a person’s working environment. The collections are usually owned and 
maintained by different bodies than those responsible for the networks and for 
other services like storage, information retrieval software, and the information 
production. 

Levy and Marshall [8] describes a digital library from three viewpoints: Work, 
Documents and Technology. These perspectives are closely linked, and one per- 
spective cannot be fully understood without knowledge of the other perspectives. 

We will in this paper broaden these perspectives and talk about Collections, 
Working environment, and Technology and Services. 



M. Agosti, F. Crestani, and G. Pasi (Eds.): ESSIR 2000, LNCS 1980, pp. 139—156, 2000. 
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1.1 Collections 

A collection contains information objects put together according to some rules 
or ideas, on the basis of one or several attributes to be described collectively. It 
may be a thematic collection with objects about (and by) William Shakespeare; 
a CD collection; a collection with objects related to a specific geographical area; 
or simply a collection of objects “owned by NN.” 

The collections in a digital library contain digital objects. Typically, a digi- 
tal object consists of data, associated metadata, and an identifier. The content 
can be the digitised version of physical items, or it can be objects that have 
no physical equivalent. The digital objects can be representations of text, au- 
dio, videos, music, photos, maps, computer programs, video games, etceteras. 
A digital object can be an “information surrogate”, i.e. it contains information 
(metadata) about objects which do not exist in a digital form. Examples are 
rare books, original manuscripts, museum artefacts, paintings. Even if digital 
representations of this objects are represented in a digital collection, ‘the real 
thing’ is needed in certain circumstances such as in the research on hand-written 
letters where the paper quality and the ink used are just as important as the 
text itself. 

The digital objects can be static or dynamic. The Bible is an example of 
a static object, while Software specifications are dynamic in the specification 
process. The information can be valid just in a specific timeframe, like train 
tables, or it may be valid and should be kept for centuries, like Henrik Ibsen’s 
“Peer Gynt.” 



1.2 Working Environment 

A digital library is normally user-centred and shall give support to people and 
organisations doing intellectual work. A user may be an information producer or 
creator, or an information consumer or ‘reader’. The same person can have both 
roles. Examples of information producers are authors, researchers, composers, 
software designers, information professionals, librarians. It is important to stress 
that the users can work individually or co-operate in teams towards a common 
goal. 

The users are therefore persons with a great variety of needs for support and 
services. Later in this article we propose that a digital library shall support more 
than the information retrieval task, and it should include services that will allow 
collaboration and the exchange of ideas. 



1.3 Technology and Services 

William Arms [2] claims that “They (...digital libraries...) have three main 
functions: to help users interact with the library, to store collections of materials, 
and to provide services.” Two typical services are search services, providing 
catalogues, indexes and services to help users in the information seeking process; 
and location services: to identify and locate information. 
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A digital library shall support the storage, representation and dissemination 
and all kinds of digital objects. It shall serve users with all kinds of computers 
and software. The users’ computers access the collections by a communication 
network, where the Internet is the dominant network. 



1.4 Objectives of Information Retrieval 

Traditionally Information Retrieval is to search a body of information for ob- 
jects that match a search query [2]. The query consists usually of descriptive 
terms, like subject keywords and names of persons or corporate bodies. Infor- 
mation retrieval is a key component of any Digital Library, and the needs and 
requirements from the Digital Library communities will be a challenge also to 
the research directions in the traditional Information Retrieval-communities. 



1.5 A Digital Library Must Support More Tasks than Information 
Retrieval 

A traditional library supports the generic tasks that are performed by a user 
when searching: to find, to identify, to select, and to obtain. 

— using the data to find materials that correspond to the user’s stated search 
criteria. 

— using the data retrieved to identify an entity. 

— using the data to select an entity that is appropriate to the user’s needs. 

— using the data in order to acquire or obtain access to the entity described. 

A digital library shall support persons and organisations throughout several 
phases in the work process [12,11]. Paepke’s paper “Digital Libraries: Searching is 
not enough” [12] describes the information needs and the work habits of workers 
in technical work settings. In addition to search, the paper suggests four other 
aspects of user tasks that should be supported by digital libraries. The five tasks 
are: 



— locating and selecting among relevant sources, 

— retrieving information from them, 

— interpret what was retrieved, 

— managing the filtered-out information locally, 

— sharing results with others. 

The same piece of information sometimes needs to be presented differently 
for different people and for different tasks. 

This are similar requirements as the requirements to complex information 
systems in industry. The repositories shall contain information and give access 
to relevant material about the business’ domain, i.e. relevant articles, journals, 
handbooks, documentation; the business’ strategy, business-rules and regula- 
tions, project management, historic data, information about customers, etcete- 
ras. In the business environment this information systems often is called Corpo- 
rate Memories. 
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“Corporate memory is a collection of distributed and heterogeneous 
knowledge-bases about individual and project experiences and tools to 
manage these knowledge-bases for or in (new) project simulations.” [16] 

A Corporate memory can include software to support co-operation and col- 
laboration (CSCW — Computer Supported Co-operated Work), with the addi- 
tional databases. 

2 Metadata 

Metadata in its simplest form is “data about data.” A more informative descrip- 
tion is given by Dempsey and Heery [3]: 

“Metadata is data associated with objects which relieves their poten- 
tial users of having to have full advance knowledge of their existence or 
characteristics.” 



2.1 Some Interactive Processes Needing Metadata 

Weibel and Miller [19] gives a slightly different list than Paepcke of tasks where 
a digital library should give support. This list is restricted to the interactive 
processes a person will go through in order to get the correct and necessary 
information to do some work: 

Discovery: The identification of relevant resources, 

Retrieval: The transfer of resources to a local site. 

Collation: The aggregation and organisation of selected sources. 

Analysis: The intellectual and/or computational analysis of resources. 
Re-representation: The formulation of derivative intellectual artefacts based 
on the resources and previous processes in sequence 



2.2 Different Kinds of Metadata Are Needed 

In order to give support to the whole working process, a diversity of metadata 
are needed, and they should assist to give good answers to queries in areas such 
as: [7] 

Discovery: What exists? Where can I access it? 

Terms and Conditions: Describes the conditions for use; access rights for 
groups or persons, costs, restrictions of use. 

Administrative Data: Metadata related to the management of an object; 

modifications, date of creation, identification of the administrator. 
Provenance: Data defining the source of origin of some content object. 
Context: Who created it? — and why? Is it a part of a business or an intellectual 
process? 

Structure: File format? Representation issues? Table of content? 

Content: What or who is the object? What is it about? 
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History of Use: How has it been used in the past? Who is responsible for it? 
Linkage, Relationship: Links to other works? (translations, editions etcete- 
ras). Is it part of a multimedia work? 

Lagoze et. al. give the following description of the use of the different kinds 
of metadata needed in order to solve a composite task [7]: 

. These processes involve events and resources distributed among in- 
stitutions, machines, networks, and the minds of individuals. Metadata, 
then, become any one set of elements drawn from the many kinds of 
information necessary for decision-making within this matrix of minds, 
machines, and networks. For example, access to discovery metadata may 
lead to the return of terms and conditions elements, necessary for re- 
trieval. Retrieval metadata might include the network address of a re- 
solver from which the resource may be accessed or the publisher of an 
item with whom a usage agreement must be transacted. Collation meta- 
data might include data about an image collection schema or the prove- 
nance of an item. Analysis might require a colour map for the item. Re- 
presentation could involve information validating credit to rights holders, 
and might well require a link to update use history of the source object.” 

A variety of metadata will be needed to satisfy the requirements for each 
stage. As we have seen, most Metadata formats contain descriptive metadata 
to be used in the Information Discovery Process, with some elements that can 
assist in the Retrieval process. None of the standard formats support all of the 
processes in Papecke’s model. There is still a long way to go before we have 
defined and developed metadata formats that will support the functionality in 
a Corporate Memory or an advanced Digital Library. 



2.3 Various Types of Metadata 

Existing metadata formats varies greatly in their complexity and granularity. 
Dempsey and Heery [3] give the classification of Fig. 1. 



Band One includes relatively unstructured data. They are currently automat- 
ically extracted by web crawlers. A web crawler is an indexing program that 
follows hyperlinks and assembles lists of web pages (URIs). They extract data 
from resources and produce indexes automatically. The indexes may be of low 
quality, as the sources for indexing may give few meaningful words, sometimes 
even misleading. Many global services are based on these techniques, and in 
spite of the weaknesses the services turn out to be of great help and are useful 
in simple information discovery. Several of the services on the Internet work to 
improve the quality of their indexes. The methods and techniques are usually 
confidential, and they are proprietary for each service. 
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Figure 1. Typology of Metadata Formats 



Band Two includes structured records, and the indexes are usually produced 
by a mix of automatic and manual indexing. The records are simple enough to 
be created by non-specialists. The descriptions tend to be of discrete objects, 
with none or very simple relationships to other objects. The object descriptions 
are mainly useful for information discovery. 



Band Three includes fuller descriptive formats and require specialist knowl- 
edge to create and maintain. The formats are international standards, and are 
costly and time-consuming to maintain or change. The formats may be used for 
information discovery and location, and can capture a variety of relationships at 
different levels. 

The categorisation of the formats in these three bands can be discussed. The 
borders between the bands are not fixed, but the division into three categories 
gives a good indication of the variety of metadata formats. Some services using 
web-crawlers (Band one) may go into Band two, and the same may be said about 
CIMI-objects. This may be implementation dependent. 

Metadata is often divided into three categories: descriptive metadata, struc- 
tural metadata and administrative metadata. Descriptive metadata is used for 
bibliographic purposes and for bibliographic search and retrieval. Structural 
metadata relates different objects and parts of objects to each other (relation- 
ships). Administrative metadata is used to manage collections and to control 
access to them. Most of the metadata formats in classified in the three Bands 
just described, cover mainly the descriptive metadata. However, a format like 
RFC-1807 includes fields for administrative purposes, and the MARC format 
has fields of all three categories of metadata. 

In the following we describe a typical format representing Band two; the 
Dublin Core format, and a format from Band three; the MARC format. We will 
not go further into formats in Band one. They are based on full text automatic 
indexing. 
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3 Dublin Core 

The Dublin Core Metadata element set is defined by groups of people since the 
first metadata workshop in Dublin, Ohio, in 1995 [18,4]. The major task has 
been to identify and define a simple set of elements for describing networked 
resources. The format aims at being simple and to be used by authors and 
information providers. The format is not an all-purpose- format, but it is meant 
for the information discovery process. The description was from the beginning 
restricted to the metadata elements required for the discovery of what was called 
document-like objects, or DLOs. A DLO is not rigorously defined. 

The Dublin Core format. Fig. 2, is a format with few rules attached. No 
element is obligatory, and any element can be repeated. “It is better to give 
some information than none.” 



Title: A name given to the resource. A Title will be a name by which the resource is 
formally known. 

Creator: An entity primarily responsible for making the content of the resource. Ex- 
amples of a Creator include a person, an organisation, or a service. 

Subject: The topic of the content of the resource. A Subject will be expressed as 
keywords, key phrases or classification codes that describe a topic of the resource 

Description: An account of the content of the resource. Examples are an abstract, a 
table of contents, a reference to a graphical representation of content. 

Publisher: An entity responsible for making the resource available. Examples include 
a person, an organisation, or a service. 

Contributor: An entity responsible for making contributions to the content of the 
resource. Examples include a person, an organisation, or a service. 

Date: A date associated with an event in the life cycle of the resource. A Date will 
be associated with the creation or availability of the resource. 

Resource Type: The nature or genre of the content of the resource. 

Format: The physical or digital manifestation of the resource, and may include the 
media-type or dimensions of the resource. 

Resource Identifier: An unambiguous reference to the resource within a given con- 
text. Example formal identification systems are Uniform Resource Identifier (URI), 
the Digital Object Identifier (DOI) and the International Standard Book Number 
(ISBN). 

Source: A Reference to a resource from which the present resource is derived. 

Language: A language of the intellectual content of the resource. 

Relation: A reference to a related resource. 

Coverage: The extent or scope of the content of the resource. Coverage will typically 
include a spatial location or a temporal period. 

Rights Management: Information about rights held in and over the resource. 



Figure 2. Dublin Core’s 15 Elements 



The Dublin Core Format can be used in a very simple way; a person can 
input information about the resource in a free form, or the data can follow 
recommendations from organisations or bodies. 
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Over the years the format has been refined. The Dublin Core Metadata Ini- 
tiative (DCMI) has currently recognised two classes of qualifiers: the Element 
Refinement Qualifiers and the Encoding Scheme Qualifiers [5] . The Element Re- 
finement Qualifiers make the meaning of a DC element narrower or more specific. 
The Encoding Scheme Qualifiers identify schemes, including controlled vocab- 
ularies and formal notations. This will aid in the interpretation of an element 
value. Some of the recommended Encoding Schemes for the DC Subject element 
are for example Library of Congress Subject Headings (LCSH), Medical Subject 
Headings (MESH) and Universal Decimal Classification (UDC). 

The DC Date element can be given dates associated with an event in the 
life cycle of the resource, and recommended Element Refinement Qualifiers are 
created, valid, available, issued, and modified. Recommended best practice for 
encoding the date is to use the Encoding Scheme defined in ISO 860 land follows 
the YYYY-MM-DD format. 

The DC element Coverage has been much discussed. Two Refinements 
Qualifers are proposed. One shall give the spatial characteristics, the other the 
temporal characteristics, of the intellectual content of the resource (a place name, 
geographic coordinates, a date range a.o.) 

Recommendations for use of qualifiers are given for every element in the 
Dublin Core format [5]. 

It is interesting to see how the DC Relation element is detailed in the proposal 
Refinement Qualifiers include qualifiers like is-version-ofi has-version, has-part, 
is-referenced-by, requires. The IFLA model gives similar proposals with the Re- 
lationships attributes. 

4 MARC Formats 

MARC (Machine Readable Catalogue Format) was developed in the 1960s as 
a means to exchange and share library catalogue records using magnetic tapes. 
The format is widely used in the library community world wide, and most library 
automation systems support MARC cataloguing. National libraries, as well as 
major library automation systems, have tended to develop their own MARC 
formats in order to adapt to local needs, traditions, users etceteras: USMARC 
in the US, UKMARC in the UK, NORMARC in Norway. 

The MARC format was designed and developed a long time before the In- 
ternet introduced new needs and challenges. The large MARC-based catalogues 
will live and expand for years and years to come. The national libraries and the 
owners of other large catalogues will include descriptions of Internet resources 
into their existing systems. 

The MARC formats are defined for three data types: Bibliographic, holdings 
and authority records. The Bibliographic descriptions are usually designed for 
the description of different forms of bibliographic material: monographs, serials, 
archives and manuscripts, maps, music, visual material, computer files. Data in 
the records is contained in fields identified by a three-digit tag. 

All the MARC formats are designed according to certain rules. According 
to ISO-2709 a MARC record should have a record label, a directory, data field 
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separators and record separators. The record must consist of variable length 
fields with content designators. 



USMARC 



UNIMARC 



OXX Control numbers, provenance 
IXX Main entry 

2XX Titles and related information 

3XX Physical description 

4XX Series statements 

5XX Notes 

6XX Subject access 

7XX Added entries; linking fields 

8XX Series added entries 

9XX Reserved for local fields 



OXX Identification block 

IXX Coded information block 

2XX Descriptive information block 

3XX Notes block 

4XX Linking entry block 

5XX Related title block 

OXX Subject analysis block 

7XX Intellectual responsibility block 

8XX International use block 

OXX National use block 



Figures. Main Field Types in USMARC and UNIMARC 



The Z39.50 protocol, which enables search and retrieval of bibliographic in- 
formation over the Internet, is particularly designed to accommodate the search 
and retrieval of MARC records. The protocol can be used to pass searches of 
MARC fields from a Z39.50 client to a Z39.50 server fronting databases of MARC 
records; and retrieved records can be returned in MARC format. 

There has been a tendency during the last years to standardise or converge 
the MARC formats, either into the USMARC format (mainly English speaking 
countries), or into the UNIMARC format (some European countries). 



5 The IFLA Model of Digital Objects 

In the information seeking process the first phase may be to find some infor- 
mation ’contents’, and not particularly a specific item. It is important to be 
able to distinguish between the intellectual work itself and the possible different 
expressions and items in a digital library. 

IFLA, the International Federation of Library Associations, presented in 1998 
a study, including a conceptual model for bibliographic records. Four different 
levels for describing the content are proposed: work, expression, manifestation, 
and item; The Functional Requirements for Bibliographic Records; “the FRBR 
framework” or “the IFLA model” [6]. 

The IFLA study has two primary objectives: 

— The first objective is to provide a clearly defined, structured framework for 
relating the data that are recorded in bibliographic records to the needs of 
users of those records. 

— The second objective is to recommend a basic level of functionality for 
records created by national bibliographic agencies. 
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Bibliographic 
Description (as shown 
in the Norwegian 
BIBSYS system) 


Tittel: Digital libraries / William Y. Arms. 

Fort after: Arms, William Y 

/ serie: (Digital libraries and electronic publishing) 
Trykt: Cambridge, Mass. : MIT Press, c2000. 
Sidetall: x, 287 p. : ill. 

Noter: Includes bibliographical references and index. 
ISBN: 0-262-01180-8 
Eiere: UBB 


MARC (BIBSYS 
MARC) 


*001001011774 
*008 eng 

*015 $alc99014773 

*020 $a0-262-01180-8 

*082 $c025/.00285 

*100 SaArms, William Y 

*245 SaDigital librariesScWilliam Y. Arms 

*260 SaCambridge, Mass.SbMIT Press$cc2000 

*300 Sax, 287 p.Sbill. 

*440 SaDigital libraries and electronic publishing 
*500 Saincludes bibliographical references and index. 
*650 SaLibrariesSzUnited StatesSxSpecialcollections 
Electronic information resources 
*650 SaDigital librariesSzUnited States 
*096d SaUBBRB$n00d042953 


Dublin Core (in its 

simplest form) 


Title. Digital libraries 
Creator. Arms, William Y. 

Publisher. MIT Press. 

Subject. Digital libraries. 

Subject. Electronic publishing. 

Subject. Electronic information resources. 
Date. 2000 

Identifier. ISBN 0-262-01180-8 
Language. English 



Figure 4. Example of an Information Resource Described in MARC and Dublin 
Core 



The study takes into account that the users of bibliographic records belongs 
to different professions as information specialists, distributors, publishers, and 
also outside of the traditional library community. The study does also clarify that 
bibliographic records are to be used in a wide range of applications. However, 
they do all belong to the traditional library world: purchasing and acquisitions, 
cataloguing, inventory, circulation and inter-library-loan, preservation, and ref- 
erence and information retrieval. 

The material to be included in the model are textual, music, cartographic, 
audio-visual, graphic and three-dimensional. The functional requirements for 
bibliographic records are defined in relation to the generic tasks that are per- 
formed by user when searching: to find, to identify, to select, and to obtain. 
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— Using the data to find materials that correspond to the user’s stated search 
criteria 

— Using the data retrieved to identify an entity 

— Using the data to select an entity that is appropriate to the user’s needs 

— Using the data in order to acquire or obtain access to the entity described. 

The IFLA study divides the entities into three groups: 

Group 1 comprises the products of intellectual or artistic endeavour; the 
Product Model (the four level content model). 

Group 2 comprises the those entities responsible for the intellectual or artistic 
content physical production a.o., the Responsibility Relationship Model. 
Group 3 gives an additional set of entities , the Subject Relationship Model. 




Figures. The Product Model. IFLA Group 1. 



5.1 Product Model. (Group 1 Entities) 

The IFLA model proposes four levels for describing content. They are Work, 
Expression, Manifestation, and Rem. 

Work. A work is the underlying abstraction: a distinct intellectual or artis- 
tic creation, i.e. a work such as William Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet” or 
Edvard Grieg’s “Solveig’s Song” . 
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Expression. A work is realised through an expression. The expression may be 
in the form of alpha-numeric, musical, or choreographic notation, sound, image, 
object, movement etc., or any combination of such forms. For example will an 
Italian translation of “Romeo and Juliet” be an expression, and a translation 
into Norwegian will be another expression. 

“Solveig’s Song” arranged for a violin is one expression of the Grieg’s work, 
and “Solveig’s Song” made for a symphony orchestra and a soprano are others. 

Computer software has separate expressions as source code and as machine 
code. 

Defining expression as an entity enables us to draw relationships between 
specific expressions of a work. 



Manifestation. An expression is given form in one or more manifestations. 
The text of “Romeo and Juliet” has been manifest in several books. “Solveig’s 
Song” is manifest on CDs, videos, films. Software is manifest as files, and can be 
stored or transmitted in any digital medium. 



Item. A single exemplar (copy) of a manifestation is called an item. This is a 
concrete entity. 

The entities of the first group, the Product Model, represent the different 
aspects of user interests in the products of intellectual or artistic endeavour. 
The entities work and expression reflects intellectual or artistic content, while 
manifestation and item reflect physical form. 

There are many ambiguities in the models, and strict rules can not be ap- 
plied. The notion of a work is abstract, and the boundaries may not be distinct. 
However, when the modification of a work involves a significantly degree of in- 
dependently intellectual or artistic effort, this may be viewed as a new work. 

Examples of separate works: 

— William Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet” 

— Franco Zeffirelli’s motion picture “Romeo and Juliet” 

— Baz Lurhmann’s motion picture “William Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet” 



5.2 Responsibility Relationship Model. (Group 2 Entities and 
“Responsibility” Relationships) 

The group is divided into two entities: Person and Corporate Body; i.e. the 
persons or corporate bodies responsible for the intellectual or artistic content of 
the work, for the physical production and the dissemination of the products. 

5.3 Subject Relationship Model. (Group 3 Entities and “Subject” 
Relationships) 

The entities in this group represent an additional set of entities that serve as the 
subject of works. The four entities are concept (an abstract notion or idea), object 
(a material thing), event (an action or occurrence), and a place (a location). 
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Group 1 Group 2 



Figure 6. Responsibility Relationships Model. (IFLA Group 2). 



Examples: 

A Concept: Information Retrieval 

An Object: Lake Como (treated as an object only to the extent that it is 

subject of a work). 

An Event: ESSIR 2000. 

A Place: Villa Monastero. 

Figure 7 describes that a work may have as its subject one or more entities 
from each of the first, second or third groups. 

The entities in each of the three groups has associated with it a set of at- 
tributes. The attributes are selected in order to be used in the query process and 
to improve the quality of the information seeking process, with emphasis on the 
generic tasks find, identify, select and obtain. The entities can be linked using 
specific relationships. In the IFLA-study the main relationships described are 
the relationships that operate between the entities in the Product Model {work, 
expression, manifestation, item). Some relations are shown in the Figs. 5, 6 and 
7, and in Table 2. 

The users have different objectives when searching. One user wants to find all 
of the manifestations for works on a specific subject; works in a given series; or 
the various expressions for a given work. Another user wants to obtain a specific 
manifestation; an item, of a work; or to identify a work or an expression. 

Which attributes are the most important to assist in the information seeking 
process? 

The IFLA-study makes suggestions. In Table 1 some of these are given. Ta- 
ble 2 gives relations between works and between a work and an expression, 
proposed by IFLA to be of ‘high value.’ There are no relations of ‘high value’ 
proposed between manifestations or items to other entities. 
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has a subject 



T 



Work 



Expression 



Manifestation 



Item 



Work 







Person 



Corporate Body 



has a subject 




Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 

Figure 7. Subject Relationships Model. (IFLA Group 3) 



Table 2 gives a few relations of ‘moderate value’. The IFLA model has had 
a great impact on the library community [15, 10]. The discussions will continue. 

It is interesting to see how the DC Relation element is detailed in the pro- 
posal [5]. Refinement Qualifiers includes qualifiers like is-version-of, has-version, 
has-part, is-referenced-by, requires. The IFLA model gives similar proposals with 
its Relationships attributes. 

6 Naming of Digital Objects 

The paper [1] identifies four main modules in a digital library: user interface, 
repository, handle system, and search system. The User Interface is the interface 
to the user. Digital objects are stored and maintained in the Repository. The 
Search system is used by the user. A digital object consists of an identifier for 
the object, data types (the ‘content’) and structural metadata. The content 
description of the digital object (the descriptive metadata) can be stored in 
a the digital object or in a separate digital object (a ‘document surrogate’). 
Traditional library catalogues for example consists of this kind of information 
objects. Many are accessible on the Internet. The Handle System is a locator 
system for identificators to digital objects on the Internet. Handles is a naming 
system, compatible with the URNs (Uniform Resource Name); a naming system 
which is location independent. 
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Table 1. Attributes, and ‘high value’. 
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7 The Resource Description Framework RDF 

The Resource Description Framework (RDF) [13, 14] is an infrastructure that 
enables the encoding, exchange, and reuse of structured metadata. RDF uses 
XML (extensible Markup Language) as a common syntax. The XML syntax is, 
however, only one possible syntax for RDF. The basic RDF data model consists 
of three object types: resources, properties, and statements. 

All the things being described by RDF expressions are called resources. This 
may be an entire Web page, or a part if one. It may be a whole collection of 
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Table 2. Relationships, and ‘high value’, ‘X’, and of ‘moderate value’, ‘(x)’, for 
Manifestation and Item 
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digital objects, or a physical object like a printed book. A Uniform Resource 
Identifier, URI, always names a resource. A property is a specific aspect, at- 
tribute, characteristic, or relation used to describe a resource. A RDF statement 
is a specific resource together with a named property plus the value of that 
property. These three parts of a statement are called, respectively, the subject, 
the predicate, and the object. A resource is identified by a resource identifier, a 
URI. 
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Subject (resource) Object (literal value) 

Figure 8. The RDF Data Model: “Ola Nordmann” Is the Author of Document 

1 . 



RDF provides a framework where independent communities can develop 
application-specific vocabularies, or formats. RDF is a recommendation from 
the World Wide Web Consortium, W3C [17]. W3C co-operates with the Dublin 
Core Initiative, bringing the digital library perspective actively into the Web 
infrastructure. 

Figure 9 gives an example of the RDF used in a XML document describing 
a HTML-document using the Dublin Core metadata elements. DC is specified 
using XML Name Space (xmlns). 



<?xml version=" 1 . 0"?> 

<rdf :RDF 

xmlns : rdf = "http : //www.wS . org/TR/REC-rdf -syntax/" 
xmlns : dc="http : //purl-org/metadata/dublin_core"> 
<rdf : Description about = "http : ///www. if i .ntnu.no"> 
<dc:Title>IDI NTNU Home Page</dc:Title> 

<dc : Creator>IDI Webmaster</dc : Creator> 

</rdf :Description> 

</rdf :RDF> 



Figure 9. Example of RDF Used in a XML Document. 



8 Conclusions 

There are many actors working world wide to improve the quality of information 
on the Internet. The development of infrastructures, standards and formats that 
enables the encoding, exchange and reuse of structured metadata will improve 
the access to the digital objects. The development and maintenance of a success- 
ful Digital Library need interdisciplinary co-operation. In the area of metadata 
and document modelling promising co-operation between disciplines has started. 
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Abstract Users as actors in interactive information retrieval (HR) are 
seen in the contexts of their perceived work tasks and information seeking 
behaviour. The paper models HR processes by demonstrating a variety of 
approaches, ranging from Ingwersen’s cognitive communication model for 
IR interaction, over Saraceveic’ stratified model which includes a typol- 
ogy of relevance conceptions, to Borland’s model of work task perception, 
information need development and relevance assessments. Other associ- 
ated models and perspectives of IIR are discussed when appropriate to 
the major focus points of the contribution: information need develop- 
ment and typology; understanding of relevance in IIR; and experimental 
problems in IIR. 



1 Introduction 

Mainstream IR research, e.g. the Cranfield and TREC traditions [11,17], assumes 
users as an experimental constant, commonly represented in models by sets of 
queries. Only in interactive IR (HR), e.g. in the interactive TREC track as well 
as in all cognitive and user-driven IR research, users are seen as (more) dynamic 
actors, that is, as variables in the research settings [23]. 

In a typical TREC-like experiment one operates with a set of approximately 
60 queries. Each query is regarded as a true representative of a stable infor- 
mation need. In non-interactive IR one expects that user requests always are 
identical to the information need or gap of knowledge expressed by the request. 
If a request for information is consisting of few terms, like often on the Web, that 
is what the user asks for — not that the knowledge gap might be vague. Since 
the non-interactive experiment assumes the query as a constant, the information 
need or gap must be seen as a stable phenomenon throughout a retrieval session. 
Aside from the problem of keeping the non-interactive experiment under control 
there exist at least two reasons for keeping requests and information needs con- 
stant. First, the goal of non-interactive experiments is to observe the retrieval 
performance of competing systems or algorithms — not really to find out why al- 
gorithms function as they do in real-life settings. Secondly, it is paramount that 
an assessor judges the retrieval outcome for relevance. In the non-interactive 
TREC experiments the role of the assessor is to generate the query and later to 
make assessments after one run of the systems. Thus, he acts like a user in batch 
mode. Obviously, if other users (or assessors) participated in experiments with 
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several consecutive iterations or runs, human learning processes might occur and 
vary, and the one-run assessments would turn out to be inadequate or wrong. 

Belkin et al. as well as livonen looked into this phenomenon in the early inter- 
active track of TREC [4, 19] during which one assessor per query indeed was used 
like in common TREC. They found that searcher inconsistency was paramount 
but that one of the applied search strategies led to the “best” performance. 
That “best” strategy is of course unpredictable. In one-run non-interactive ex- 
periments, where several assessors are used per query, there are required more 
than 30 different queries in order to make the variation between assessors statis- 
tically insignificant. Below this number the ranking of the involved systems may 
alter in terms of performance measures [45] . 

The investigative problem in HR is consequently to allow for the inclusion 
of the disturbing variable during experimentation, i.e. the user framed by his or 
her world, and, at the same time, to keep control of the experiment or investi- 
gation. Otherwise it becomes difficult to compare what one wants to compare, 
for instance, two best-match algorithms, two different human query modification 
methods, two ways of visualisations in interfaces, etc. Below, we discuss central 
concepts that should be taken into account in HR research with users in action. 

First, the paper discusses the basic HR models, including the simplistic main- 
stream model. The models in focus are those by Ingwersen [23] and Saracevic [33], 
and their precursors and derivatives. The models are viewed in context of infor- 
mation seeking. This is followed by a discussion of information need development 
and dynamics over time in relation to perceived work tasks or interests, and a 
section on relevance conceptions and models. Some examples of experimental 
design conclude the paper. 

2 Interaction Information Retrieval Models 

Figure 1 outlines the interactive IR model as depicted by Ingwersen within 
the framework of the cognitive viewpoint [23,22]. The model has gone through 
several modifications due to new empirical research results in international co- 
operation. 

Basically the model operates with five central components. From the left 
the information objects and their representations, including thesaural nets, are 
in interaction with the IR system setting during retrieval. The interface com- 
ponent would commonly be seen as part of the entire system and functions as 
query generator, based on some input from the user component, for instance, 
in the form of a request or by selection of some visual object on the interface. 
The individual user — or team of individuals — displays a cognitive space that is 
assumed to consist of a world model developed over time from cultural and social 
experiences. The world model is represented by different and dynamic cognitive 
structures. These are assumed responsible for the actual perception of a work 
task or interest framed by the current cognitive state of the individual. Accord- 
ing to this state, which deals with both conceptual domain-related knowledge 
and retrieval and seeking knowledge, the individual user may be in a problematic 
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situation and state of uncertainty in the attempt to solve the problem derived 
from the perceived work task. If not solvable intrinsically by the cognitive state, 
including tacit knowledge, the individual may recognise a knowledge gap [14] or 
need for information. This is the intentionality behind engaging into informa- 
tion seeking behaviour and HR. This view of the cognitive processes involved in 
HR on the user side derives from the well-known ASK hypothesis put forward 
by Belkin et al. in 1982 [5]. The hypothesis operates with the similar concepts 
of problematic situation, cognitive uncertainty, and information need. In Fig. 1 
the concept of work task or interest, e.g. also of cultural nature, is introduced 
to explain why people get into problematic situations. There is hence a strong 
emphasis on the social interaction between the individual user and the situated 
context surrounding that individual, also over time. The actual work task may 
thus originate from the social-organisational environment or be produced by the 
user himself. The environment may take the form of scientific, professional, or 
social domains with recognised strategies, goals and preferences as well as tasks 
to be fulfilled. 



INFORMATION OBJECTS 




- Text/Knowledge representations/thesaural nets 

- Full text, pictures/passages 

1 Models 



Interface/ 

Intermediary 

Query ^ Request‘d 




functions 
<- Models -> 



Individual user’s 

COGNITIVE SPACE: , ^ 

Soc./ Org 

- Work task/interest environment 

- Current Cognitive State 

- Domain/ Goals 

■ <- Models -> ^ <- Models -> 

- Problem/ Goal “ 

- Uncertainty - Preferences 

- Information need 

- Information behaviour 



IR SYSTEM SETTING 

- Retrieval engine (s) 

- Database architecture 

- Indexing rules/comp, logic 

t Models^ 




: cognitive transformation 
and influence 



: interactive communication 
of cognitive structures 



Figure 1. Cognitive Model of IR Interaction. Extension of Ingwersen [22, p. 16] 
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In HR situated context plays a central role [49]. For each of the five com- 
ponents there exists context. Context is signified by the notion of “models” 
associated with each component. The notation signifies that models of activities 
and solutions, behaviour and possible future situations external but crucial to 
the function of the component are embedded in that component, e.g. by the 
designer or generator or by learning. With respect to information objects the 
system setting, interface, user, and the social environment act as context, situ- 
ated in a given retrieval or seeking activity. Authors do commonly attempt to 
envisage that context, for instance by generating their texts or images in such 
a way that they are acceptable by the prevailing domain paradigm and by (at 
least some) future readers or viewers. On the Internet authors also think about 
the system settings to which they load their objects. 

The individual user is in an interesting position by being dynamic and self- 
contained. He or she is influenced by the social-organisational environment, do- 
main, and work tasks as kinds of situated context. In fact, he or she may seek 
the required information to lessen the uncertainty and fill the knowledge gap by 
social interaction with that environment. For instance, the individual user may 
inquire a colleague about information. On the other hand, the same individual 
may look to available retrieval systems and engage in HR — indeed also preceding 
or proceeding social interaction activities. One might ague that the IR systems, 
information objects and interfaces form part of the social-organisational envi- 
ronment. This would typically be the case in enterprises or organisations, but 
also in scientific communities. The problem for the person is now twofold. He or 
she must engage the information objects in order to obtain data concerning the 
perceived work task and problem. This engagement requires adequate domain 
knowledge to form part of the current cognitive state. However, in order to en- 
gage a system, that is, to perform search tasks, the cognitive state in addition 
must possess adequate retrieval knowledge. 

We may consequently observe that the HR consists of different types of en- 
gagements during acts of interaction. Seen from the user point of view the in- 
teraction with the social environment certainly requires conceptual (domain) 
knowledge but also behavioural and personal communicative skills. In order to 
assess the relevance of the incoming information adequate cognitive structures 
(conceptual presuppositions or pre-understanding) are required [51]. When in- 
teracting with IR systems the personal communicative skills are replaced by 
levels of retrieval knowledge, including system knowledge. Simultaneously, the 
user must possess sufficient conceptual domain knowledge to reach into infor- 
mation space to find some objects. When the system feeds back some data from 
retrieved information objects, the semantics or original contextual properties of 
that data are not supported by any behavioural signs or attitudes, as is the case 
in personal communication. The conceptual demand on the user as the recipient 
of data to carry out interpretations, assess relevance, to learn something and to 
fulfil his work task is hence of higher magnitude during HR. This phenomenon 
also concerns the search task data fed back from the system through the in- 
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terface: does the user understand the retrieval and system structures, the logic, 
commands, icons, etc.? 

Figure 1 incorporates the simplistic retrieval model applied to mainstream 
system-driven retrieval research. If we make a vertical cut on the left-hand side 
of the model between the notion of “query” and the interface component, we 
observe a triangular interactive model consisting of the information objects, the 
system setting, and a set of queries. We then take the set of queries and one 
of the other two components as constants in an experimental setting typical of 
the mainstream approach. The remaining component is the only variable to be 
studied across systems. 

From the rather complex scenario. Fig. 1, that involves users and their so- 
cial contexts, cognitive as well as probabilistic uncertainties in objects, we may 
understand that experimental settings in HR fundamentally are forced to apply 
social science methodologies — rather than methods and settings adhering to an 
early age of Physics [31]. 

2.1 Complementary HR Models 

Quite recently Belkin et al. [3] generated a four-dimensional model of HR 
strategies seen as episodes of information seeking. Based on this model and that 
of Ingwersen, Fig. 1 [23], Saracevic made a comprehensive alternative model of 
HR incorporating a relevance typology [33] . 

Belkin et al.’s episodic model of information seeking strategies (ISS) considers 
the types of search a system must support. It might hence be regarded a model of 
IR interaction behaviour rather than an information seeking model. The under- 
lying idea is that people commonly engage in multiple searching behaviour, both 
during single IR sessions and across sessions in a longitudinal sense. The goal of 
the model is to support retrieval (or seeking) by making design and implemen- 
tation of IR systems adapt to the changing requirements of the systems. The 
model consists of 16 types of episodes by means of a four-dimensional classifica- 
tion of IR modes. Each mode contains a binary number of values and each type 
of behaviour is hence defined by the four-dimensional values. The four modes 
are method of searching (scanning or browsing); mode of retrieval (recognition 
or specification of relevant objects); the goal of retrieval (learning about the 
system and information space or finding relevant information); and the resource 
considered (information objects or meta-information). 

The model has been applied to Web searching and navigation studies, for 
instance by Pharo. Pharo’s test seems to show that the model is not exhaustive 
enough and that there is a potential for interdependency between the method 
of searching and mode of retrieval [30, p. 211]. 

Saracevic’ alternative model of stratified interaction displays a three level 
structure consisting of surface, cognitive, and situational strata [33]. The sur- 
face level deals primarily with the computational data processing based on a 
query. In relation to Fig. 1 this level concerns the interaction between infor- 
mation objects and system setting instigated by a query. The cognitive level 
embraces the process of perceiving information during man-machine interaction 
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in relation to the perceived need for information. Here, the interaction involves 
the user through an intermediary mechanism. The situational level refers to the 
information use with respect to a perceived work task in context of an environ- 
ment. As a central point we observe the longitudinal dimension of use or utility 
stressed in the models. Saracevic stresses that ideally the system components 
ought to adopt to users and vice versa. The model is clearly associated to that 
of Ingwersen from 1992 [22, p. 148] and its extended version [23, p. 9] depicted 
on Fig. 1. Its strength is its comprehensiveness. The model incorporates a ty- 
pology of relevance consisting of five different types of relevance. 1) Algorithmic 
relevance, which is the relation between the system output matched with the 
query features; 2) Topical relevance, i.e. the relation between the aboutness of 
information objects and the query; 3) Pertinence or cognitive relevance, i.e. the 
association between the perceived information need of the user and system out- 
put; 4) Situational relevance, which is seen as the usefulness of the objects to the 
current interest or work task of the user; 5) Affective / motivational relevance, 
associated with the goal of the user. 

Situational relevance and information utility are not new concepts in infor- 
mation science and IR [48]. However, with the re-incorporation of situational 
relevance and situated context into contemporary IR research and information 
seeking models the issues of informativeness and information use become cen- 
tral research objects. This issue extends the timeline commonly observed during 
IR investigations. 

Traditionally HR research stops the experiment with users assessing the re- 
trieval output after a number of iterations during one session. The assessments 
can be of situational nature where the user judges the perceived usefulness of 
the retrieved objects by means of interpretation on site of titles, summaries, or 
full objects. Obviously, the real usefulness or degree of informativeness and the 
ensuing actual use of (parts of) the information objects in relation to a work 
task is a quite different measure. It can only be taken when the user has digested 
their contents and associated information with the task in question, often after 
social interaction. Informativeness and actual use makes it obvious increasingly 
to view information seeking and retrieval as a whole, as proposed analytically 
by Vakkari [40,41]. Longitudinal studies of information behaviour and search 
processes should hence play a more central role as an empirical foundation for 
future Information Seeking and Retrieval (ISR) models and research. 

Long-term investigations of cognitive behaviour and interactive retrieval over 
time by Wang come here to mind [46]. Wang studied empirically from a cogni- 
tive approach the alterations of the perceived information needs over a research 
project, represented by the distribution of articulated unique and novel versus 
overlapping search terms. Wang and White goes further by investigating the 
actual application of documents at the reading stage, in particular in relation to 
the decisions of giving citations to the works used. 

Hence, we observe how bibliometric citation studies and mapping of scientific 
communication patterns, using citations as representations of use, may walk 
hand in hand with HR, for instance in terms of presentation of information 
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spaces [23, 15]. The original idea of applying citation indexing as an alternative 
form of representation in IR derives from Garfield in 1968 [16]. Figure 1 illustrates 
the spiral of user inquiry, HR, and use in context by the arrows re-connecting 
the user / environment to the information objects. In scientific communication 
the latter contains the results of author interpretations and selections of earlier 
contributions in the form of citations provided on the reference lists in their 
journal articles. 

The close association between information seeking and HR has very recently 
been addressed in a number of general models of information behaviour. Wil- 
son [50] outlines 1999 the central earlier models of information seeking and other 
aspects of information behaviour. In the form of a nested model he places re- 
trieval in IR systems within the sphere of information seeking processes that 
again are under the general umbrella of information behaviour. The discussion 
concerns, for instance, the sense-making framework by Dervin and Nilan [14], 
Kuhlthau’s phenomenological stage process model [26], Belkin et al.’s episodic 
model [3], Ingwersen’s cognitive communication model for interactive IR [23], and 
Saracevic’ stratified IR model [33]. Wilson suggests that the discussed models are 
complementary rather than conflicting, and that his proposed problem-solving 
model [50, p. 266], provides a basis for relating the models in relevant research 
strategies. 

3 The Work Task — Information Need Relationship 

In a pioneering effort Vakkari [40] provides a detailed analysis of theory growth 
in information seeking, in particular the growth of a theoretical research pro- 
gram on the relation between work task complexity and information seeking. 
This analytical work refers back to the empirical studies made by Bystro and 
Jarvelin [9] on work task complexity and information needs from 1995. The gen- 
eral trend observed is that the more complex the work task the less the user 
know about or can define his or her information need, i.e. what is unknown at 
present. In a cognitive sense that implies that one may assume that basically 
only something is known about the task or problem at hand, and perhaps noth- 
ing about what is required of information to fulfil it. In less complex situations, 
e.g. in the case of routine tasks or problems to be solved, the information need 
seems more articulated. To HR this means that one should not always ask what 
the user wants, but rather about why he or she wants it. This goes very well 
together with the holistic cognitive IR theory proposed 1996 by Ingwersen [23] 
in which poly-representation (or multi-evidence) of the information space as well 
as of the user’s cognitive space is suggested as a way to avoid dead end retrieval 
situations. The theory is associated with the aforementioned ASK hypothesis on 
the user side [5] , and the plausible inference technique by Turtle and Croft [39] as 
well as the Dempster-Shafer uncertainty logic and multiple-evidence principles 
proposed by van Rijsbergen and Laimas [44]. 

Ingwersen [23] proposes to view the perceived work task as a rather stable 
cognitive state during retrieval session time, but not in a longitudinal sense. The 
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Table 1. Matrix of four distinct cases of human intrinsic information needs, 
given a perceived work task situation, and the corresponding seeking and inter- 
active information retrieval behaviour — simplified version of Ingwersen [23, p. 
15], 



Intrinsic information 
need variables — given a 
perceived work task 


Well-defined 


Ill-defined 


Stable 


Verificative 
Conscious topical 

Querying 

Filtering behaviour 


Muddled task 
and info, need 

Search loops 


Variable 


Conscious topical 

Query- Navigation 

Dynamic interaction 


Defined work task 
Muddled info, 
need 

Browsing 

Try-and-error behaviour 



corresponding information need, however, may be dynamic and develop simul- 
taneously due to interpretation and learning processes during HR. According to 
Ingwersen one may view the basic cases of information needs in the form of a 
matrix, defined by two dimensions. One is the degree of perception of the need, 
i.e. how well is the information need defined in the mind of the user at a given 
point in time. The other dimension corresponds to the degree of variability of the 
need over time, i.e. the motivation and ability for change. In line with the holistic 
cognitive view each individual user will act differently to the same given work 
task due to differences in the perception influenced by the socio-cultural history 
of the person and his or her perception of the current context. Notwithstanding, 
each user should have a degree of understanding of the work task. Otherwise 
there would not exist any reason or cause for engaging in information seeking 
or HR. Depending on the current cognitive state, the user may belong to one of 
the four cases of human information needs at the initiation of the HR session. 
Table 1. During retrieval he or she may move to other cases and hence require 
different kinds of retrieval support. 

On Table 1 the transition between the four cases is continuous. The matrix 
operates with three kinds of intrinsic information needs [21]. Verificative needs 
signify that the user wishes to verify information objects with known non-topical 
(structured) data, such as author names, client address, cited authors, journal 
name, etc. This type is assumed to be stable during a session period until ob- 
jects have (not) been retrieved. Conscious topical needs for information imply 
that the user wants to clarify, review or pursue information in known subject 
matter and domain. Known subject matter signifies topical (unstructured) data 
on contents, such as terms, concepts, image representation, etc. This type is 
assumed to be either of intrinsically stable nature, like the verificative one, or 
variable over session time. The third kind of information need is called mud- 
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died or ill-defined. The user is engaged in the exploration of new concepts and 
relations outside known subject matter or domain, or the known data are incom- 
plete and cognitively vague. In reality one may observe needs that are mixed of 
verificative and conscious topical ones. We will functionally regard such blends 
as belonging to the conscious topical kind of information need. We can see that 
OPACs commonly deal with verificative needs, having some difficulty with the 
topical ones. Bibliographic and full-object databases are traditionally suited to 
both verificative and topical information needs. 

If users constantly acted rationally, that is, if they expressed everything they 
know about their perceived need and work task, HR could possibly handle the 
well-defined information needs quite properly. Besides, the system-driven ap- 
proach to IR, that information needs are stable and queries (requests) exactly 
mirror the underlying needs, would be much more in line with reality. However, 
the problems in HR are not confined to muddled need situations alone, whether 
stable or variable. People tend to act at random, to be uncertain, and not to 
express everything they know. Instead they express what they assume is enough 
and/or suitable to the intermediary and/or IR system. They compromise their 
statements under influence of the current context and situation. This context in- 
volves the perceived work task or domain as well as the perception of the search 
task, i.e. the understanding of the system and knowledge sources to engage with. 
This phenomenon is called the Label Effect. The effect was predicted by Taylor 
in 1968 [38] and empirically verified and discussed by Ingwersen 1982 [20,22]. 

The Label Effect means that users, even with well-defined knowledge of their 
information gap, tend to label their initial request for information verbally by 
means of very few terms or single concepts. It implies two obstacles to successful 
IR: First, intermediary mechanisms have difficulty in reaching out into the proper 
directions in information space where data are located relevant to that particular 
user. Due to the lack of context in the request a multitude of directions are 
indeed possible. This is what we observed in the scientific online age 10-20 years 
ago, and the same phenomenon is dominant today in web searching. Secondly, 
intermediary mechanisms may not be capable of distinguishing between users 
with detailed, some or no knowledge about their information requirements, that 
is, whether the user is intrinsically well or ill-defined concerning the ASK. It 
becomes hence difficult for the system to support adequately the user in his or 
her retrieval endeavour. 

A closer observation of the matrix. Table 1, suggests the following issues of 
concern to HR research. Mainstream IR research is fundamentally concerned 
with the investigation of the well-defined and stable case of the matrix. Indeed, 
we have such kinds of needs, for instance, in connection with patent retrieval 
and filtering, i.e. selective dissemination of information (SDI) as it is called in 
information science. In this case IR may support users by means of querying 
and/or confined navigation. Users will be expected to be less uncertain and be 
capable of query modification as well as assessing topical relevance as well as 
pertinence due to the rich cognitive state and situational relevance due to work 
task perception. 
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In the case concerned with well-defined but variable information needs peo- 
ple are assumed to be willing (or forced) to learn and shift focus after initial 
engagement. We may expect exploratory navigation and stages of uncertainty 
throughout the IR session, in line with the “berry-picking” exploratory behaviour 
suggested and modelled by Bates [1]. The cognitive uncertainty is empirically 
found to increase during the initial stages of IR (and seeking) processes due to 
interpretative problems of the retrieved data [27] and the quality of the cog- 
nitive state. Situational relevance assessments are possible due to known work 
task, but query modification as well as topicality and pertinence assessments 
may be unreliable at initial stages of engagement with the system. 

The muddled and variable kind of information needs seem to require means 
of browsing rather than querying due to the inherent Label Effect. Cognitive 
uncertainty will be expected to be high and we may observe try and error be- 
haviour during searching, since new adequate search features may be hard to re- 
call from memory or non-existent. However, the motivation and curiosity of the 
user may make the session progress. With the exception of situational relevance 
assessments judgements of topicality or pertinence are assumed very cumber- 
some during many stages of the HR process, as is query modification. In fact, 
the only cognitive structures assumed to be present are those associated with 
the perceived work task or interest. 

The final case of ill-defined but stable information needs also assumes uncer- 
tainty as to the work task definition. It might be highly complex [9] but the work 
task may also be vaguely represented in a cognitive sense for another reason. In 
the case of human mediators (librarians) , Ingwersen found [20] that they rarely 
possess a complete picture of the work task or problem of the end-user. What 
they often only know is “something” — a few terms or concepts — extracted from 
the user during personal communication. The Label Effect clearly appears in 
such cases and the mediator runs into search loops. In order to break the dead 
end the mediator’s cognitive state must rapidly absorb knowledge about the 
user situation. In generalist circumstances, for instance, in public libraries, this 
“getting to know” the underlying situation is often hampered by lack of domain 
knowledge on the mediator side. On the other hand, in specialised information 
services in organisations the mediators often know of the current tasks of their 
end-users, due to collaboration, and the muddled case can be solved or moved to 
another case in the matrix. However, when being in the fourth case the searcher 
have severe difficulty with respect to all kinds of relevance assessments as well 
as query modification activity. The reason that public librarians after all often 
succeed is grounded in their extensive retrieval knowledge that may guide them 
to probably proper locations in information space. 

The matrix. Table 1, demonstrates that only in one- two cases can we expect 
users to act according to plans in rational ways, i.e. in the well-defined cases. 
This difference also lies in the notions of navigation versus browsing. Navigation 
is seen as purposeful moves by links or similar activity in networks of information 
objects. The user seeks to fulfil a goal, either by navigating in a confined space or 
by a more exploratory behaviour — but constantly with the work task or end goal 
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in mind. Browsing signifies an activity of randomness in searching. The searcher 
is open to novel paths and serendipity effects may occur. Recently, Hong [52] 
has published a model of intentions and shifts that take place during HR, also 
applying the episodic HR model by Belkin et al. [3]. Hong’s model primarily 
concerns the well-defined cases discussed above. 

Due to the randomness, vagueness, and Label Effects of users, at least during 
the initial stages of HR, retrieval research might profit from also concentrating 
on the perceived work tasks and their function in HR. Essentially, the concern 
is to make possible for the system to obtain several simultaneous evidences or 
representations of the user work task and underlying situation. Such represen- 
tations do not exclude non-topical data types, such as meta-data. The system 
is hence better equipped to support the user in his or her information retrieval 
activities. 



4 Relevance Issues in HR 

Relevance has become a major area of study in information science. A wide 
variety of subject fields have tried to deal with this concept. Theoretical frame- 
works abound, and yet, relevance is also a concept that is intuitively understood, 
but very difficult to define. Nevertheless, since information science was first seen 
as a distinct discipline in the 1940s, relevance has been identified as one of its 
fundamental and central concept [35] . 

In the past, studies have concentrated on either a systems-centred or user- 
centred or cognitive approaches to information retrieval. In systems approaches 
to IR, relevance is considered to be a property of the system, whereas in user- 
oriented and cognitive traditional, relevance is directly associated to the cogni- 
tive processes of the users and their changing knowledge and needs regarding 
information, stimulated by the context. Furthermore, there are many kinds of 
relevance, not one only, as discussed by Mizzaro [28]. It is clear that the concept 
of relevance covers a very wide area of knowledge, and it is perhaps owing to this 
diversity that the latest studies concentrate on the interaction between the user 
and the system in trying to establish what relevance really is. It is during this 
interaction that an important dimension must be added, namely that of time. 
As the cognitive state may change over session time or across sessions both the 
information need and relevance may change for the same user. This time dimen- 
sion can be measured and plotted in terms of information-seeking stages and 
successive searches, as empirically shown by Wang [46] and Spink et al. [36]. 

Saracevic’ stratified model of HR also offers an integrated framework to in- 
corporate a system of relevance, and states that “The effectiveness of IR depends 
on the effectiveness of the interplay and adaptation of various relevance manifes- 
tations, organised in a system of relevances. Thus the major direction of R&D 
in information science should be toward increasing the effectiveness of relevance 
inter-plays and interactions. This should be the whole point of relevance research 
in information science” [33, p.216]. Following the framework, discussed above, 
relevance manifests itself on different levels or strata. Relevance inferences may 
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differ at various levels, but the inferences are always interdependent, and IR 
evaluation is all about comparing relevance inferences from different levels. Rel- 
evance can be typified at different levels of manifestation, and we can study 
its behaviour and effects within and between strata. As briefly defined above, 
Saracevic’ relevance system contains the following relevance manifestations: algo- 
rithmic; topical; cognitive relevance or pertinence; situational; and motivational 
and affective relevance. 

Saracevic’ underlying assumption is that relevance is rooted in human cogni- 
tion. This is summarised by the following words: “As a cognitive notion relevance 
involves an interactive, dynamic establishment of a relation by inference, with 
intentions toward a context” [33, p.206]. On the surface it would mean that rele- 
vance is a subjective phenomenon. However, also an objective manifestation can 
be found, namely that made available by the IR system itself directly through 
its algorithms. Since the algorithms are cognitive representations the assumption 
holds. In the early days of IR experimentation [II], and during the following two 
decades, relevance was seen as either objective, i.e. system relevance that could 
be measured, e.g., by recall and precision, or a subjective relevance in the form 
of utility. With the article by Schamber et al. in 1990 [35] this dual notion of rel- 
evance was scattered by the introduction of situational relevance manifestations, 
and more recent analytical as well as empirical contributions on the matter all 
treat relevance as a multi-dimensional phenomenon. Simultaneously, relevance is 
not anymore consisting of a binary scale used during assessment activities in all 
IR experiments. The empirical studies by Borlund and Ingwersen [7] as well as 
Greisdorf and Spink [36, 13] are examples of a non-binary approach to relevance 
and scaling. 



4.1 Dimensions of Relevance 

Saracevic operates with the following attributes that makes it possible to dis- 
tinguish between the above mentioned five manifestations of relevance. Table 2. 



Table 2. Attributes of Relevance According to Saracevic [33]. 





Attributes of Relevance 


Relation 


Relevance always implies a relation, often in communication or 
exchange. 


Intention 


The relation in expression of relevance involves intentions such as 
objectives, roles, expectations (motivation). 


Context 


Intention always comes from a context, and is always directed 
toward that context. 


Inference 


Assessment (often graduated) of the effectiveness of a given 
relation. 


Interaction 


Inference is accomplished as a dynamic process of interaction, and 
interpretations of the other attributes change as cognition changes. 
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Looking at the attributes of relevance as listed above, Table 2, it is clear 
that relevance always indicates a relation. Different manifestations of relevance 
indicate different relations. It would therefore seem that the trend moves toward 
viewing relevance in IR not as a single definition of relevance, but as a system of 
relevances (note the plural). Consequently no single relevance in the system can 
be viewed in isolation. Relevance exists as an interacting system of manifestations 
on different levels. 

According to Cosijn and Ingwersen [13] who analysed Saracevic’ framework 
[33] and plotted his manifestations against the attributes, it is interesting to note 
that the relevance manifestations are moving from a systems approach to a user- 
and socially oriented approach. Thus the whole spectrum is included in relation 
to the HR components. Fig. 1. More importantly their analysis demonstrates that 
the attributes function in different dimensions for the different manifestations 
of relevance. Table 3. 

This raises two issues associated with the original framework: First, should 
the defined manifestation of affective or motivational relevance be regarded as 
part of a linear scale of moving from objective to subjective relevance? One may 
argue that motivational relevance is the same as the intent attribute. Cosijn and 
Ingwersen suggest to replace it by a socio-cognitive relevance as the ultimate 
manifestation of relevance on a linear scale, as proposed by 0rom under the 
label of contextual relevance [29] , and corresponding to domain-related relevance 
proposed by Hjprland [18]. Secondly, one may regard affective relevance as a 
dimension of relevance influencing all the preceding subjective relevance types. 
Cosijn and Ingwersen argue [13] that affective relevance is not a discrete category 
or part of a linear scale. It should rather be viewed as part of, and influencing the 
subjective types of relevance (topical, pertinence, situational and socio-cognitive 
relevance). 

Table 3 displays in tabular form the final analysis result with the socio- 
cognitive relevance manifestation replacing affective or motivational relevance. 
The table illustrates the difference between topicality observed by a person exter- 
nal to the user-system interaction process, for instance, an assessor, and topical- 
ity assessed by a user having a real information need. The relation and intention 
attributes work differently depending on whether the judge is internal or exter- 
nal to an investigation. External observers can only assess the aboutness of the 
expressed need, in the form of a query or request, in relation to retrieved informa- 
tion objects. Due to the Label Effect such an assessment may be rather different 
from that made by the user, in particular if he or she possesses an intrinsically 
well-defined information need. The Borlund and Ingwersen model. Fig. 2, origi- 
nating in a simplified form from [7], takes this distinction into account, naming 
the user’s topical assessment as intellectual topicality. 

External assessors may judge algorithmic relevance by means of (intellectual) 
topicality, as done in non-interactive TREC after a one-run session. However, 
the time issue plays a distinctive role, as discussed earlier on. The more HR iter- 
ations by users the more likely the inconsistency in between users and between 
users and assessors. Pertinence as well as situational relevance belongs clearly 
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Table 3. Attributes and Manifestations of Relevance. Revision of Saracevic’ 
Framework [33] by Cosijn and Ingwersen [13]. Socio-cognitive relevance has re- 
placed affective-motivational relevance in right-most column. 





1 Manifestations of Relevance | 


At- 
tributes 
of Rele- 
vance 


Algorithmic 


Affective Relevance 


Topical 


Cognitive / 
Pertinence 


Situational 
/ Utility 


Socio- 

Cognitive 


Relation 


Query ^ 

Information 

objects 

(feature- 

based) 


Subject / 
topic 

expressed in 
query => 
information 
objects 


State of 
knowledge / 
cognitive 
information 
need 

Information 

objects 


Situation, 
work task or 
problem at 
hand as 
perceived 
Information 
objects 


Situation, 
task or 
problem at 
hand as 
perceived in 
socio-cultural 
context 
Information 
objects 


Intention 


(a) System 
dependent 

(b) Intent / 
motivation 
behind 
algorithm 


(a) User / 
assessor 
expectations 

(b) Intent / 
motivation 
behind query 


Highly 
personal and 
subjective, 
related to 
information 
need, 
intentions 
and 

motivations 


Highly per- 
sonal and 
subjective or 
even emotio- 
nal. Related 
to goals, 
intentions 
and 

motivations 


Personal, 
subjective / 
org. strategy. 
Related to 
user’s 
experience, 
traditions, 
scientific 
paradigms 


Context 


Tuning search 
engine 
performance 
(e.g. TREC) 


All types of subjective relevance are, by context 
definition, dependent (user’s / assessor’s context) 


Infer- 

ence 


Weighting 
and ranking 
functions 


Interpretation 
of aboutness 
and subject 
matter at 
semantic level 


Subjective 

and 

individualised 
process of 
cognitive / 
pragmatic in- 
terpretation, 
selection and 
filtering 


User’s ability 
to utilise 
information 
objects in a 
way 

meaningful to 
user 


Users’ (or 
group’s) 
ability to 
utilise 
information 
objects, 
meaningful to 
environment 


Interac- 

tion 


Automatic 
relevance 
feedback or 
query 

modification 


Relevance 
judgements 
are content 
dependent 


Relevance 
judgements 
are content, 
feature, form 
and 

presentation 

dependent 


Including 

interaction 

with 

environment 


Including 

interaction 

within 

environment 


1 Increasing Time Dependence => j 
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to the sphere of the individual user. Pertinence is a result of pragmatic interpre- 
tations of objects, for instance, their novelty, also over session time, their way 
of being presented, their credibility, and/or in relation to features different from 
subject matter, such as a publishing journal. Affective issues come into play, like 
in connection to the situational and socio-cognitive relevance manifestations. 
Situational relevance is influenced by the context, e.g. the domain, the perceived 
work task, organisational preferences, etc.. Fig. 1, but the individual user is the 
deciding factor in relation to usefulness of objects on site. At a later stage in the 
process of fulfilling the work task the user may be further influenced by social 
interaction. Hence, we move into the region of socio-cognitive relevance. Exam- 
ples of this manifestation are, for instance, reviewer meetings in editorial boards 
or conference programme committees assessing contributed papers, co-author 
negotiations of which articles to use and cite, or workshop and research seminar 
discussions of papers and ideas. Schamber provides a comprehensive review of 
the historical and contemporary issues of relevance up towards 1994 [34]. 



4.2 Experimental Issues on Relevance and Work Tasks in HR 

Saracevic’ typological relevance framework as well as the work task-information 
retrieval issue have inspired several empirical research efforts and further mod- 
elling of relevance phenomena recently. For instance, Borlund and Ingwersen [7] 
explored the possibility of applying situational relevance and topicality assess- 
ments in interactive IR experiments using non-binary relevance assessments and 
by modelling Saracevic’ framework [33] in relation to real as well as simulated 
work tasks. That model can be modified to emphasise the relation between a 
perceived work task, the dynamic information need developing over time, and rel- 
evance categories for test persons as well as assessors in IR experiments — Fig. 2. 
The same approach also evaluates performance measures that relate types of 
relevance and suggests novel relevance ranking measures, also suitable for non- 
interactive IR [8]. Jarvelin and Kekalainen [25] are also concerned with relevance 
ranking in non-binary mode by proposing and testing the cumulative gain the 
user obtains by examining the retrieval results up to a given ranked position. 
Spink et al. [36, 37] empirically investigate what they call regions of relevance, 
including the application of non-binary assessments in large-scale interactive 
studies. They develop the relevance framework further. In an empirical research 
environment Vakkari [42] and Vakkari and Hakala [43] investigate the devel- 
opment of relevance, relevance criteria and contributing information types of 
searched documents in task performance over an academic term period. Simi- 
larly, Wang and White investigate and provide a cognitive model of the actual 
application of documents at the reading stage in particular in relation to the 
decisions of giving citations to the works used [47] . 

In Fig. 2 cognitive agents are symbolised by ellipses. A cognitive agent may 
in this setting be a user or an assessor. The traditional and most commonly used 
type of relevance is the algorithmic relevance (a) which expresses the degree of 
match between the request/query version and the retrieved information 
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Figure 2. Manifestations of relevance in interactive information retrieval with a 
given work task, cognitive spaces of (two) cognitive agents (ellipses), information 
objects retrieved from a system (not shown), and the final information product. 



objects (0^“”) resulting in a ranked output. The topical founded, though intel- 
lectually influenced type of relevance, intellectual topicality (Int. t), is signified 
by the topical nearness (aboutness) between the retrieved objects (0^“") and 
the topic of the information need version (iV^“"). Situational relevance (R) sig- 
nifies the relationship between the retrieved objects (0^“") and the perceived 
cognitive work task situation (S') originated from (W), for instance in the form 
of usefulness. Because intellectual topicality may continue into pertinence as- 
sessments, i.e. the relation between objects and current information need, e.g. in 
the form of novelty or applicable features of objects, a dotted line continues the 
intellectual topicality line of assessment towards the need (N). In short, the two 
relevance manifestations might be difficult to distinguish during experiments. 
If two users interact as a team, socio-cognitive relevance assessments may be 
observed as negotiated decisions on the usefulness of objects, under influence of 
the understanding by the agents of the work task. The fulfilment of (part of) 
a work task commonly results in a product which can be observed in the real 
world. The relationship between previously observed relevance assessments, e.g. 
situational, intellectual topical, or algorithmic, and the actual use of objects in 
the product provides an observable measure of informativeness (i), as done by 
Wang and White [47]. 

It is important to note that the time dimension is incorporated into the 
model. Fig. 2, signified by the sequential versions of the information need (Nl- 
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n) and the corresponding request versions (rl-n). The perceived work task (S) 
is regarded rather stable during session time, but not across sessions. Since the 
request versions/queries form part of the real world they are observable. One 
may hence assess the relationship between requests and the given work task in 
order to observe manifestations of interpretations of the original work task (t), 
also across test persons. 

This sort of assessment is ideally of topical nature. Similarly, an observer 
might focus on the nearness of the given work task and the retrieved objects, also 
those that have been judged highly relevant by the body of users (or systems). 
Indeed, this is what TREC assessors commonly do. They create the task and 
observe the (topical) relevance of the output, pooled from the algorithmic results 
of the involved IR systems. In this respect one may refer back to Saracevic’ 
notion that relevance inference are interdependent and IR evaluation is all about 
comparing relevance inferences from different levels or strata [33]. However, it is 
easy to see that such ideally objective observations and measurements in fact are 
subjective. The observer turns into a cognitive agent, as depicted in the model, 
Fig. 2, in line with a user. Consequently, the observer/ assessor suffers from the 
same problems of perception and interpretation of the work task, as do users. 
The objective “topical” assessments by the assessor turn out to be of intellectual 
nature or perhaps in the form of pertinence or even situational relevance. In 
particular, if the assessor has generated the task, he or she should have an idea 
about in which situated context the task is supposed to function. The assessor 
is then like a user with a real information need. How do we then know which 
relevance manifestation the assessor actually applies when assessing? How much 
influence has the context on him? Some of these facets of relevance assessments 
were already discussed in 1973 by Cooper [12]. 

If the assessor has not generated the work task he or she becomes similar to 
a user during either a brief one-run session (in non-interactive TREC) or a real 
HR experiment with multiple runs with given simulated topics or information 
needs to fulfil. In the latter case the presentation and form of the given work task 
becomes crucial for the outcome. Common TREC “topics” are rarely situated or 
expressing a context of use. This is the reason for explicitly to apply cover stories 
or simulated work task situations during HR experiments [7,8,6], preferably in 
a classic social science setting (placebo experiments) if comparing two systems 
or features of interfaces [31]. 

The model. Fig. 2, demonstrates the influence of a real or a given simulated 
work task. Simulated work tasks or cover stories provide a context or reason 
for that people should look for information. Each test person is then free to 
make his or her own perception and interpretation of that context, forming 
his own perceived information need. The more limited the context the more 
open semantically the possibilities for interpretation. Borlund currently eval- 
uates this research methodology, by comparing real needs for information with 
simulated ones, and by investigating characteristics of well-functioning simulated 
work tasks [6] , including their domain-dependency. Other proposals for applying 
search and work tasks as instrumental in HR investigations are currently under 
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development [32]. The advantage of applying such simulations is that users are 
free to interpret the situations which, when given to a number of test persons, 
makes the experimental setting controllable and manageable. 



5 Concluding Remarks 

In contrast to non-interactive IR experiments HR investigations rely on a rela- 
tively high number of test persons and work tasks/information need situations 
(search jobs) that make the results statistically reliable, whether the goal is mea- 
suring performance, functionality or behavioural aspects of retrieval interaction. 
The rule of thumb is that behavioural or cognitively related investigations of 
quantitative nature require, as a minimum, 40-50 participants and 2-3 work 
tasks of simulated and/or real nature per person in order to be reliable. In the 
case of qualitative empirical studies the number of persons may be less. Since 
we clearly are talking about sampling the numbers will depend on the target 
population. The sample population as well as the chosen test situations and sys- 
tems under study should always belong to a defined knowledge or work domain. 
Naturally, if the entire population, say in an organisation, is analysed smaller 
studies are still valid since no sampling takes place. But one may not be able to 
generalise beyond the organisation or domain. In performance comparisons be- 
tween systems or interface features one may decrease the number of test persons 
to minimum 25-30 but should apply an increased number of test situations or 
search jobs per person. In particular care should be taken of the cross tabulation 
of test situations applied between two groups of test persons where one acts as 
the control group of the other. Similarly, the test situations can be made to func- 
tion as sets of control. The search jobs should be permuted in order to normalise 
learning effects using the systems under testing and to avoid that particular job 
sequences define the searching behaviour [7]. 

Another dimension of HR and information seeking studies and investigations 
is the question of who to use as test persons. We observe often in information 
research that information or computer science students are used as participants, 
since they are easy to approach. This is not a good idea if the purpose of the 
study is to observe how a chemical information system and interface function. 
Another facet of this dimension is the problem that face interface investigations. 
Novel interfaces or interface functionality are always new to everybody. Many 
consecutive sessions are thus required in order for the participants to accustom 
to the interface prior to the serious investigation of the interaction is carried out. 
Too many interface solutions have prematurely been disregarded due to studies 
made over a few sessions by users new to the system/interface. 

Users in HR evaluations cannot be asked to perform an unlimited number of 
work tasks. On average, a test search may take 20-30 minutes per person. Four 
work tasks per test session are consequently seen as the maximum, in particular 
if the researcher also applies post search interviewing. Since the investigation 
often requires more than four tasks to be performed by each participant, several 
test sessions are necessary and (unwanted) learning processes may take place 
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between sessions. Careful planning, the application of several data collection 
methods (triangulation) and normalisation of the test situations can solve some 
of these problems [31]. 

By applying several simulated work task situations it becomes possible to 
induce controlled parameters in the search jobs, such as features unfamiliar to 
the user population, in order to investigate IR system functionality and per- 
formance during interaction with knowledge weak populations. In general, HR 
experiments should make more use of differentiated work task situations in order 
to observe, for instance, which kind of situations or information needs are best 
fulfilled by which kinds of interface functions or retrieval algorithms. As we have 
seen there exists a variety of work task situations, of corresponding information 
need types as well as of relevance types. We also know about several algorithmic 
means to retrieve information objects at the theoretical level or as black box 
experiments. Such means include methods of visualisation, query modification 
and relevance feedback. From of these features studies involving users we expe- 
rience often that their theoretical attractiveness in practical interaction raises 
new issues and problems. For instance, Beaulieu has found that users have severe 
problems in understanding what relevance feedback and human query modifi- 
cation entail [2]. Further, the common probabilistic weighting methods often 
produce the same information objects again and again via relevance feedback 
algorithms on the top of the ranked output, only changing the ranking order 
of relevance from iteration to iteration. This is because all relevant objects cho- 
sen over the session have equal weights. Campbell [10] has thus investigated to 
alter the algorithms so that the present visualised objects that are chosen to 
be of interest have highest weights. One should note that not only the direct 
interactions between man and system are researchable in HR. In fact, the entire 
system of interactions and transformations, demonstrated on the model. Fig. 1, 
are contributing to our understanding of HR. However, our comprehension of 
how the information and system spaces interact with the cognitive and social 
ones is far from complete [24] . The grey areas on the HR research map are legio. 
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Abstract The use of logic in Information Retrieval (IR) enables one to 
formulate models that are more general than other well known IR mod- 
els. Indeed, some logical models are able to represent, within a uniform 
framework, various features of IR systems, such as hypermedia links, 
multimedia content, and users knowledge. Logic also provides a common 
approach to the integration of IR systems with logical database sys- 
tems. Finally, logic makes it possible to reason about an IR model and 
its properties. This latter possibility is becoming increasingly important 
since conventional evaluation methods, although good indicators of the 
effectiveness of IR systems, often give results which cannot be predicted, 
or for that matter satisfactorily explained. However, logic by itself cannot 
fully model IR. In determining the relevance of a document to a query 
the truth value or the validity of a logical formula relating the two is not 
enough. It is necessary to take into account the uncertainty inherent in 
such a formulation. This paper gives an overview of how past and cur- 
rent research have combined the use of logical and uncertainty theories 
for the formulation of more advanced models for the representation and 
retrieval of information. 



1 Introduction 

Information retrieval (IR) is the science and technology concerned with the ef- 
fective and efficient retrieval of information for the subsequent use by interested 
parties. The central problem in IR is the quest to find the set of relevant doc- 
uments, amongst a large collection, containing the information sought thereby 
satisfying an information need usually expressed by a user with a query. The 
documents may be objects (items) in any medium, text, image, audio, or, in- 
deed a mixture of all three. An important area of research concentrates on the 
modelling of objects and processes involved in the retrieval of information. 

Well known models of IR are the Boolean, vector space, probabilistic, and 
fuzzy models; these have been studied in detail and implemented for experiment- 
ation, as well as, commercial purposes. Nevertheless, the known limitations of 
these models have caused researchers to propose new models. One such model 
is the logical model for IR [54, 24, 23, 57, 15, 90] . 
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In recent years there have been several attempts to define a logic for IR 
along the so-called logical approach, initiated by Cooper [21] and given decisive 
impulse by van Rijsbergen [103, 104]. Logical IR models were studied to provide 
a rich and uniform representation of information and its semantics, with the aim 
to improve retrieval effectiveness. The earliest approaches were directed to the 
use of classical logic, like Boolean logic. The basis of a logical model for IR is the 
assumption that queries and documents can be represented effectively by logical 
formulas. In order to retrieve a document, an IR system has to infer the formula 
representing the query from formulas representing the document. This logical 
interpretation of query and documents emphasises that information retrieval is 
an inference process that computes whether a document d is relevant to a query q 
using both information present in the document itself and external information, 
like for example, user knowledge. An example is given in classical logic where 
inference is often associated with logical implication: a document is relevant to 
a query if it implies the query, or in other words, if the query can be inferred 
from the document. Such an evaluation formally embodies the semantics of the 
information represented in the query and in the document. 

This way of viewing IR is especially fascinating once we consider, instead 
of the proof-theoretic “symbol-crunching” level of logic, its model-theoretic, se- 
mantic level. In terms of the latter, the logical approach to IR amounts to sanc- 
tioning that relevance coincides with (set-) inclusion of information content, or 
semantics: only documents whose information content includes that of the in- 
formation need are to be retrieved. 

In addition, the use of logic to build IR models enables one to obtain models 
that are more general than earlier well known IR models. Indeed, some logical 
models are able to represent within a uniform framework various features of 
IR systems, such as hypermedia links [97, 13], multimedia content [67, 19], users 
knowledge [75], cross- lingual [73], and structured documents [58]. It also provides 
a common approach to the integration of IR systems with logical database sys- 
tems [37]. Finally, logic makes it possible to reason about an IR model and its 
properties [47,69,89]. This latter possibility is becoming increasingly important 
since conventional evaluation methods, although good indicators of the effective- 
ness of IR systems, often give results which cannot be predicted, or satisfactorily 
explained. 

However, logic by itself cannot fully model IR. In determining the relevance 
of a document to a query, the success or failure of an implication relating the 
two is not enough. It is necessary to take into account the uncertainty inherent 
in such an implication. The introduction of uncertainty can also be motivated 
from the consideration that a collection of documents cannot be considered as a 
consistent and a complete set of statements. In fact, documents in the collection 
could and often do contradict each other in any particular logic, and not all the 
necessary knowledge is available. 

It has been shown [103,56, 18] that classical logic, the most commonly used 
logic, is not adequate to represent query and documents because of the intrinsic 
uncertainty present in IR. To cope with uncertainty a logic for uncertain infer- 
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ence needed to be introduced. In fact, if d ^ g is uncertain, then we can measure 
its degree of uncertainty by P(d — > g)^. 

In 1986 Van Rijsbergen proposed the use of a non-classical conditional logic 
for IR [103]. This would enable the evaluation of P{d — > g) using the following 
logical uncertainty principle: 

“Given any two sentences x and y; a measure of the uncertainty of 
y ^ X related to a given data set is determined by the minimal extent to 
which we have to add information to the data set, to establish the truth 
oiy^ X.” 

This principle was the first attempt to make an explicit connection between 
non-classical logics and IR uncertainty modelling. However, when proposing the 
above principle. Van Rijsbergen was not specific about which logic and which un- 
certainty theory to use. As a consequence, various logics and uncertainty theories 
have been proposed and investigated. The choice of the appropriate logic and 
uncertainty mechanisms has been a main research theme in logical IR modelling 
leading to a number of different approaches over the years. 

In this paper we present a number of approaches to the use of logical and 
uncertainty models in IR. We will not address models based on classical logic, 
since their limitations (but also strengths) have long been recognised [56,95]. 
Here we will only present models attempting to capture the uncertainty of the 
IR inference process, either through non-classical logics or some uncertainty 
theory defined on logical basis. We will call these two classes of models “logical 
models” and “logical-uncertainty models,” respectively. 

Another completely different class of models that will be presented in this 
paper is that of so called “meta-models.” Meta-models attempts to formally 
study the properties and the characteristics of IR systems within a uniform 
logical framework. They aim at making it possible to compare IR models through 
formal properties of these models, instead of through their effectiveness, that can 
only be evaluated by means of expensive experimentation. 

Thus, this paper is structured as follows. In Section 2 we introduce the 
concept of logical relevance, that is at the basis of the use of logic in IR. In 
Section 3 we present a selection of logical models of IR, while in Section 4 we 
present a number of logical-uncertainty models. Finally, in Section 5 we present 
work carried out towards developing meta-models of IR. 

This paper is not intended to provide a complete survey of all attempts to 
using logics and uncertainty theories in IR. Such a task is outside the purpose of 
this paper. Also, it is not our intention to state that logical or logical-uncertainty 
IR models are better than other IR models, or to decide which of these models is 
the most appropriate. Instead, we are trying to highlight the approaches that we 
believe to be most interesting to future generations of IR researchers. We hope 
that the lessons learned will be carried forward and new interesting development 
will arise in this exciting area of research. 

^ In most of the models presented here uncertainty is measured using probability. In 
this case P{a) stands for “the probability that a.” 
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2 A Logical Definition of Relevance 

Relevance is one of the most important, if not “the fundamental,” concept in 
the theory of IR. The concept arises from the consideration that if a user of 
an IR system has an information need, then some information stored in some 
documents in a document collection may be “relevant” to this need. In other 
words, the information to be considered relevant to a user’s information need is 
the information that might help the user satisfy his or her information need. Any 
information that is not considered relevant to a user’s information need, is to be 
considered “irrelevant” to that same information need. This is a consequence of 
accepting a dichotomous concept of relevance 

A logical definition of relevance was considered for the first time in the context 
of IR by Cooper in a paper written almost 30 years ago [21]. For Cooper logical 
relevance was another name for topic-appropriateness, and he addressed the 
problem of giving a definition of logical relevance for IR by analogy with the 
same problem in question-answering systems. The analogy goes only as far as 
having questions with a yes-no (true-false) type of answer, and while Cooper’s 
work started by analysing question-answering systems, later he abandoned the 
analogy. Relevance is defined by Cooper as “logical consequence.” To make this 
possible both queries and documents need to be represented by sets of declarative 
sentences. In the case of a yes-no query, the query is represented by two formal 
statements of the form p and ^p. The two statements representing the query are 
called “component statements.” A subset of the set of stored sentences is called 
“premiss set” if and only if the component statement is a logical consequence 
of that subset. A “minimal premiss set” for a component statement is one that 
is as small as possible in the sense that if any of its members were deleted, 
the component statement would no longer be a logical consequence of the set. 
Logical relevance is defined as a two-place relation between stored sentences 
and the query represented as component statements (the representation of the 
information need) . A first definition of logical relevance says: 

“A stored sentence is logically relevant to (a representation of) an in- 
formation need if and only if it is a member of some minimal premiss set 
of stored sentences for some component statement of that need.” 

This definition of relevance is essentially just a proof-theoretic notion that 
has been generalised to be applicable to information needs involving more than 
one component statement. 

Although logical relevance was initially defined only for sentences, it can be 
easily extended to apply to stored documents: a document is relevant to an 
information need if and only if it contains at least one sentence which is relevant 
to that need. 

In the same paper Cooper attempted to tackle a generalisation of such a 
definition to natural language queries and documents. However, without a form- 
alised language, no precise definition of the logical consequence relation is at 

^ We will not address here the work challenging this binary view of relevance. The 
interested reader can look at the chapter in this book dealing with fuzzy approaches 
to IR or refer to other work using probabilistic approaches, like for example [7, 2] . 
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hand, and thus we lose a precise definition of relevance. The problems of am- 
biguity and vagueness of natural language deny the possibility of extending the 
previous logical notion of relevance, despite the fact that the general idea of 
implication in natural language is a reasonably clear one. The definition of rel- 
evance, so far as natural language in concerned, is only a definition-in-principle 
— a conceptual definition — but not yet defined on a mathematical level. 

Cooper also tried to tackle the problem of having “degrees of relevance,” or 
as he wrote: “shades of grey instead of black and white” [21, pp.30]. The idea 
was to extend the system of deductive reasoning used to access logical relevance 
to a system of plausible reasoning. Cooper argued that plausible or probabilistic 
inference was not as well defined as deductive inference, even for formalised lan- 
guages. However, he added that when such tools are formalised enough then this 
development would become a “sensible and indeed inescapable idea,” because it 
would enable the ranking of documents according to an estimated probability of 
relevance. What he proposed was to assign a higher probability of relevance to 
a sentence or a document that has greater probability of belonging to a residual 
minimal premiss set. 

Cooper went on extending the previous definition of relevance to the case of 
non-inferential systems and to the case of topical queries, but the extensions are 
not of interest in the context of this chapter. What should be retained from this 
discussion is that Cooper was the first to associate the topic-appropriateness 
sense of relevance [91] with logical implication and that he recognised the im- 
portance of evaluating the uncertainty of such implication to rank documents in 
relation to their estimated measure of relevance. Many other researchers followed 
this idea proposing the use of different logics to capture relevance. 

An early common belief was that the logical implication needed to capture 
relevance was not the classical material implication. The reasons why the use 
of the classical material implication d D q is not appropriate for IR is in the 
definition of material implication itself, and there are many ways of explaining 
why material implication is not suitable for IR (see for example [18]). For reasons 
of brevity, we repeat only the most important argument, that is the one most 
often used to dismiss the suitability of classical material implication for IR. The 
argument relates to the fact that the truth of the material implication d D q is 
to be determined relative to a particular evaluation situation. To determine the 
truth of d D <7 we have to compare the truth of d with that of q. Using a truth 
table for d D q one can see that when d is false, no matter what the query q is, 
d D q will always be true. Herein lies the problem. In fact, d is true only when d 
is retrieved, but, given a retrieval situation in which q is submitted, a document 
d is always false since it has not been retrieved yet. Therefore the real retrieval 
situation corresponds to the case of d false and such a document is relevant to 
any query q. This obviously does not provide a suitable definition of relevance. 

The idea that a non-classical form of logical implication was needed for defin- 
ing relevance was first proposed by Van Rijsbergen in [103]. That initial idea was 
supported with stronger arguments in [102], where the logical uncertainty prin- 
ciple was formulated. It is now clear that it is not possible to apply the logical 
uncertainty principle without a combination of a (non-classical) logic formalism 
and uncertainty theory. Both logic and uncertainty theory alone cannot fully 
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capture this view of relevance. Depending on where the focus lays, one can use 
a non-classical logic combined with a theory of uncertainty or a theory of uncer- 
tainty defined in terms on a non-classical logic. In the following we will present 
some examples of these two classes of approaches to the use of non-classical 
logics and uncertainty theories in IR. 



3 Logical Models of Information Retrieval 

Some logical models are able to capture the uncertainty inherent in the IR pro- 
cess. These models capture the uncertainty mainly in two ways: qualitatively by 
the logic itself (for example, via default rules, non-monotonicity, or background 
conditions), or quantitatively by adding an uncertainty theory to the logic (for 
example, fuzzy logic). In the following we will present some of these models, just 
those that we think are most representative of the work done in this area. 



3.1 Models Based on Modal Logic and Conceptual Graphs 

Modal Logic [43] adopts the notion of possible worlds [52] that correspond to 
the interpretations in classical logic, but which are connected to each other via 
an accessibility relation. The evaluation of the truth of a proposition is with 
respect to a possible world, and may involve the evaluation of the truth of the 
proposition in connected worlds (see more about possible worlds semantics in 
Section 4.3). 

Modal Logic was first used to develop a logical model for IR by Me [71,72]. 
Documents are worlds, and queries are formulae. A document represented by a 
world d is relevant to a query represented by a formula g if g is “true” in d, or 
if it is true in a world d' accessible from d. 

The accessibility relation captures the transformation of documents; the fact 
that the world d is connected to the world d' is interpreted as d being trans- 
formed into db For example, d' could contain terms that are synonymous to 
those contained in d. The accessibility relationship can have different properties. 
For example, transitivity, meaning that if a world d is related to a world d', 
which is itself related to a world d" , then the world d is also related to the world 
d" . Consider the example of a hypertext system. Using Modal Logic, worlds 
can represent texts (nodes) and the accessibility relation can represent the links 
between the texts. Let d be a text- world, linked to a second text- world d', itself 
linked to a third text- world d". If d does not contain information relevant to 
a query, but d' does, we may still want to retrieve d. It could be that only d" 
contains information relevant to the query. Do we still want to retrieve d? This 
decision can be formally represented by allowing the accessibility relation to be 
transitive or not . This example gives an indication on how it is possible to reason 
about the type of system needed. 

The model also allows the transformation of both the query and the data set. 
One query can be transformed into another one using, for example, thesaural 
information. Query transformation is not a new approach in IR (e.g., query 
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expansion) . The novelty is that the transformation process can be formally rep- 
resented, and hence reasoned upon. Transforming a data set can capture the 
modelling of a user’s state in the retrieval process. The data set can be trans- 
formed until it reaches one that reflects the user’s state. 

The above approach has been implemented in a medical context [20, 69]. 
The results showed that such an approach was promising, but the experiment 
was carried out on only 36 documents, so these results are only an indication 
of the effectiveness of the model. Another implementation of the model uses 
the WordNet thesaurus to transform queries, and is applied to the CACM test 
collection [66] . The results showed a positive increase in effectiveness. 

A variant of this model was proposed in [17]. The logic was instantiated 
by the formalism of conceptual graphs [96], which are graphs built out of con- 
cepts and their associated semantics. Documents and queries are represented by 
conceptual graphs, and the transformation process is instantiated by operations 
performed on the graphs. For example a graph could be transformed to another 
one, where one concept in the initial graph is replaced by a more general one. 
This formalism has been used for instance to represent medical documents and 
software components. The problem, however, is the automatic construction of 
graphs from documents or queries (see [76] for further work, and its application 
to image retrieval) . 



3.2 Models Based on Situation Theory 

Situation Theory is a theory of information that provides an analysis of the 
concept of information and the manner in which intelligent organisms (referred 
to as cognitive agents) handle and respond to the information picked up from 
their environment [35]. The theory defines the nature of information flow and 
the mechanisms that give rise to such a flow. Information items are represented 
by types. For example, <j) = [s|s ^<< Swimming; Mounia;! »] represents 
the information item that Mounia is swimming. Nothing is said about the truth 
of this type; a type is just the representation of an item of information. What 
makes a type true is the situation (a partially defined world) from which the 
information represented by that type is extracted. Situation Theory models the 
notion of “make true” by the support relation, denoted If s is a situation that 
makes the information “Mounia is swimming” true, then one can write s \= <j), 
which should be read as “s supports 

Some IR logical model were developed based on Situation Theory [59]. A 
document is a situation s and the query is a type (j). The document is relevant to 
the query if there exists a flow of information from a situation s to a situation s' 
such that s' ^ (j>. The nature of the flow depends on the so-called “constraints” 
which capture semantic relationships (e.g., the relationships that many people 
attach to white wine and Australian wine, the relationships based on synonymy, 
etc.). More formally, constraints are defined between types. Let <j) and ip be two 
types that constitute the constraint (p —>• ip. The application of this constraint 
to a situation s is possible if first s \= <p and then informs of the existence of a 
situation s' such that s' ^ ip: the fact s \= <p carries the information that s' \= ip. 
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A flow of information circulates between the situations s and s' , and the nature 
of the flow is defined by the constraint <j) ^ tp. 

Flows of information do not always materialise because of the unpredictable 
nature of situations, thus flows are often uncertain. In Situation Theory, an un- 
certain flow is modelled by a conditional constraint of the form (p ip\B, which 
highlights the fact that (p ^ tp holds if some background conditions captured 
within B are met. If the background conditions are satisfied, the corresponding 
flow arises. The use of background conditions in an IR model acknowledges the 
important fact that information is seen to be dependent on a context. For ex- 
ample, background conditions can represent context with respect to polysemic 
words. 

Situation theory also allows the representation of uncertainty via background 
conditions, although only qualitatively [53] . It can be argued that the quantitat- 
ive representation of the relevance of documents to queries is there only to rank 
documents, the numerical values have no real significance. Therefore, a qualit- 
ative representation of uncertainty may be enough to rank documents according 
to their estimated relevance to a query. Based on the background conditions, the 
fact that a document modelled by a situation si “supports more” the informa- 
tion item T than the document represented by the situation s2 would mean that 
the first document is more relevant to the query than is the second document. 
There is however much work to be done before such expressions become possible, 
but an elegant formalism that may be used for this purpose has already been 
advanced in [5]. 

The problem, however, with a Situation Theory based IR model is the difficult 
implementation of the model. The power of the theory is too complex to capture 
in an implementation [9]. For example, in [55], the WordNet thesaurus [66] was 
used to build the constraints. The implemented constraints were inappropriate 
(too general) for the test collection used in the experiments, hence, poor experi- 
mental results were obtained. There is however interesting work where ontologies 
are being developed to provide a “semantic for the Web” in order to formally 
represent and qualitatively reason about the content of Web information objects. 
Situation Theory would provide an excellent framework for that purpose. 

Situation Theory has also been used to develop a framework for searching on 
a thesaurus [8] , and a meta-theory of IR [45] , where the notion of aboutness was 
defined in terms of the flow of information. An extension of Situation Theory, 
called Channel Theory, was also used to develop logic-based IR models. This is 
discussed in the next section. 



3.3 Models Based on Channel Theory 

It is often the case that two situations are systematically related to each other, by 
way of a flow of information. For example: a situation where smoke is perceived is 
related to a situation where a Are has occurred; a situation where a person hears 
the door bell ringing is related to a situation where a second person is at the 
door pressing the bell; a situation representing a HTML document is related to a 

See http://www.semanticweb.org/ 
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situation representing one it links to; a situation where a user views non-relevant 
retrieved document is related to a situation where the user adjusts his or her 
information need. Therefore, in addition to constraints, there are relationships 
that link situations. The concept of a channel is introduced in [6] to express the 
relationships, by way of an information flow, between two situations. 

Channel theory defines formally channels, together with the mathematical 
properties that support the flow of information. For example, two operations 
are defined on channels: the sequential combination of channels and the paral- 
lel combination of channels. Their definitions satisfy fundamental properties of 
information and its flow. 

One major asset of the use of channels is that the physical link between 
situations is conceptually defined. This allows formal representation at two levels: 
the link and its nature. For example, a document contains information about 
another document, either implicitly (e.g., the two documents are on the same 
topic) or explicitly, by way of citations, or links (e.g., hypermedia systems). Both 
of these cases can be captured with channel theory. In the first case, the nature of 
the flow can be defined in terms of thesaural relationships, but the link between 
one document and another that contains information relevant to the query is 
unknown. In the second case, the nature of the link is often unknown. However, 
the relevance of a document to a query can be calculated, since it is known that 
a flow of information circulates between that document and one that contains 
the information being sought after. 

Similarly to the case for situation theory, the main problem with an IR 
model based on channel theory is its difficult implementation. Here in addition 
to the implementation of constraints, we must also provide an implementation 
of channels. 

The use of channel theory to model IR has been investigated in [106], where 
the connection between IR, logic, probability and information containment was 
made. It was indicated that the use of channels present many potentials for 
theoretical IR modelling because they can apply to various IR processes present 
in advanced IR systems. 



3.4 Models Based on Terminological Logic 

Terminological logics come from the area of artificial intelligence, in particular, 
knowledge representation. Terminological logics derive from a large group of 
knowledge representation language (such as, for example, KL-ONE) based on 
semantic networks and inspired by the notion of frames. They provide object- 
oriented flavoured representations. The primary syntax starts with terms, which 
are either individuals or relations. Concepts are defined on top of those. For 
example, the concept: 



{and paper {for all author european)) 

denotes the class of papers written by European authors only. Concepts come 
with a partial order < which stands for conceptual containment. The fact that 
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two concepts are ordered constitutes an axiom that describes thesaural know- 
ledge. For example: 



dog < {and animal {exactly 4 leg)) 

states that dogs are four-legged animals (but not all four- legs animals are dogs) . 

The fact that a particular individual is an instance of a concept, is written 
as an assertion. For example, the following: 



{and paper{forall author european))[paperl] 

means that the individual document, named paperl, belongs to the concept that 
denotes the class of papers where all authors are European. 

Given a concept C, defining whether an individual i is an instance of this 
concept, that is, evaluating whether C[i] holds, uses the set of given assertions 
describing various facts, axioms that describe thesaural knowledge, and the no- 
tion of subsumption (hierarchical domination) defined by <. The evaluation of 
C[i] is defined similarly to classical logic. However, the semantics of the terms 
go beyond truth and falsity; for example, the semantics of the concept “author” 
will be the set of individuals that are authors. 

The use of terminological logic for IR was proposed in [64] . There, documents 
are represented by individual constants, whereas a class of documents is repres- 
ented as a concept. Queries are described as concepts. Given a query represented 
by a concept Q, the retrieval task is to find all those documents d such that Q[d] 
holds. The evaluation of Q[d] uses the set of assertions describing documents, 
that is, we are not evaluating whether d q, but rather whether individual d is 
an instance of the class concept Q. 

The model has been extended to include probabilities with respect to possible- 
world semantics [94]. That is, all interpretations (worlds) are considered, each of 
them with a given probability. For example, the proposition w{"f) >0.8 means 
that the summation of the probability of those worlds (a probability distribution 
is defined on worlds) where 7 is true is greater than 0.8. It was shown that this 
approach allows the representation of subjective beliefs (e.g., the belief that a 
document is about a given concept is of 0.8) as well as statistical information 
(e.g., 80% of worlds contain some given information). 

In [65], a different class of terminological logic is used, based on a variation of 
relevance logics and four- valued semantics proposed in [77]. The terminological 
logic used in [64,94] was discovered to have poor computational properties [16]. 
By contrast, relevance logics have language ALG as their base, which is the stand- 
ard description logic on which people conduct experiments (i.e., integrations or 
deviations, such as probabilistic extensions, fuzzy extensions, etc.). 

3.5 Models Based on Abductive Logic 

Abduction is a way of explaining observations, expressed as formulae, by min- 
imally extending a theory with some added hypotheses. More formally, given a 
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theory T, and a formula p that needs to be explained in terms of T, abduction 
leads to a set of hypotheses H such that T LI H \= p. The hypotheses are also 
referred to as abductive sentences. 

A logical model based on abductive reasoning has been developed in [97] to 
build a hybrid system, where IR and hypertext facilities are combined. In this 
case, p is a query, and T is a knowledge base which captures semantic rela- 
tionships (e.g., synonymy). The abductive sentences correspond to information 
related to documents (e.g., author, topic, etc.). The abduction process yields a 
structured proof, which is used to compute a solution space (a formula can be 
explained in different ways, so several sets of hypotheses, or solutions, can be 
found). Each solution generates a model that constitutes a starting point for a 
user to browse, either to access relevant documents, or related documents (e.g., 
same authors). This work is particularly attractive because it defines a logical 
framework that integrates IR and hypertext. 

This approach was also used in an image retrieval system [67] where images 
were described by qualitative rules about contour, colour, texture, etc., and hence 
expressed as formulae. 

In [87], relevance feedback is viewed as a process of explanation. In this 
case, a relevance feedback theory should provide an explanation of why a docu- 
ment is relevant to an information need. Such an explanation can be based on 
how information is used within documents. Abductive logic is used to provide a 
framework for an explanation-based account of relevance feedback. 

3.6 Models Based on Default Logic 

Default reasoning is concerned with the modelling of assumption of the form 
“birds usually fly” which are assumptions that do not always hold (e.g. penguin, 
ostrich). One instance of default reasoning is default theory [81], which is com- 
posed of two parts: a set of axioms, referred to as the basic theory, and a set of 
default rules. The inference rules are those of classical logic plus an additional 
mechanism for default rules. In default logic, the following rule 

a : b 
c 

indicates that if a is true, and f> cannot be inferred, then infer c. The application 
of default rules to the basic theory consists of an extension. Several extensions 
can be obtained since default rules can lead to different conclusions, thus cap- 
turing the non-monotonicity nature of the reasoning. 

The use of default logic in IR was proposed in [49, 48] as a means to obtain a 
uniform and comprehensive framework for reasoning with keywords, for example 
for implementing sound query expansion. The proposed framework allows the 
representation of context in IR (e.g. polysemy) and the handling of exception. 

3.7 Model Based on Belief Revision 

B elief revision is an approach from non-monotonic reasoning that has been used 
in many domains [41]. The approach provides a means to formalise changes done 
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to a knowledge base after the arrival of new information. The most interesting 
case arises when contradiction occurs between the old knowledge base and new 
knowledge (new information); the change (revision) must always lead to a con- 
sistent knowledge base. In addition, the revised knowledge base must contain the 
new information. Therefore, old knowledge maybe be deleted from the knowledge 
base, but this deletion should be minimal. 

The use of belief revision in IR was attempted in [61] as a way to compute 
the similarity of a document to a query for retrieval purpose. The Dalai’s revi- 
sion operator was chosen for implementing the belief revision process, since it 
provides an order among proposition interpretations, where propositions model 
index terms. The ordering is used to formulate a similarity measure between a 
document and a query (expressed as formulae) based on the number of revisions 
necessary for the document to “reach” the query. It should be noted that both 
documents and queries can have, each, several interpretations, so normalisation 
becomes necessary. 

The proposed belief revision framework has been extended in two ways. First, 
a syntactic characterisation of the logical formulae using DNF was advanced to 
overcome the problem arising from a direct implementation of logical interpret- 
ations which has an exponential complexity [62] . The characterisation allows the 
design of polynomial-time algorithms. Such work is crucial for the efficient imple- 
mentations of logical IR models. On the other hand, in [63], retrieval situations 
were formally expressed in the belief revision model, which enable to formally 
capture, for example, user knowledge (e.g. of the collection), user information- 
seeking tasks (e.g. precision vs. recall search), and so on. 

Finally, other work on the use of belief revision in IR can be found in [1,34]. 



3.8 Models Based on Fuzzy Logic 

Fuzzy set theory is a formal framework well suited to model vagueness and impre- 
cision [108]. In IR it has been successfully employed at several levels [51,27,26], 
in particular for the definition of a superstructure of the Boolean model, with 
the appealing consequence that existing Boolean IRS systems can be improved 
without redesigning them completely. Through these extensions the gradual 
nature of relevance of documents to user queries can be modelled. 

In this paper we do not address this area of research since it is presented 
extensively in the paper by Bordogna and Pasi in this same book. 



4 Logical-Uncertainty Models of Information Retrieval 

Logical-uncertainty models (sometimes referred to as uncertain inference models) 
are based on an uncertainty theory (for instance, probability theory, semantic 
theory, imaging) that is defined on a logical basis. They enable a more complex 
definitions of relevance than other IR models (than probabilistic relevance model, 
for instance, which are based mainly upon statistical estimations of the probab- 
ility of relevance). With logical-uncertainty models, information not present in 
the query formulation may be included in the evaluation of the relevance of a 
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document. Such information might be domain knowledge, knowledge about the 
user, user’s relevance feedback, and so on. 

Another characteristic of logical-uncertainty models is that they are not as 
strongly collection-dependent as most other IR models. In most IR models, para- 
meters (e.g., normalisation and weight combination parameters) are only valid 
for the current collection, while logical-uncertainty models can use knowledge of 
the user or the application domain that can be useful with many other collec- 
tions. 

In this section we will present some logical-uncertainty models, with partic- 
ular attention to models based on an uncertainty theory defined using a non- 
classical logic. 



4.1 Models Based on Probability Theory 

In IR, probabilistic modelling refers to the use of a model that ranks documents 
in decreasing order of their evaluated probability of relevance to a user’s in- 
formation need [83] . Past and present research has made use of formal theories 
of probability and of statistics in order to evaluate, or at least estimate, those 
probabilities of relevance. These attempts are to be distinguished from looser 
ones like, for example, the “vector space model” [88] in which documents are 
ranked according to a measure of similarity with the query. A measure of sim- 
ilarity cannot be directly interpretable as a probability. In addition, similarity 
based models generally lack the theoretical soundness of probabilistic models. 

A treatment of models based on Probability Theory is beyond the scope of 
this section. Good surveys of probabilistic modelling in IR are [36, 25] and we 
refer the interested reader to them. The models presented in this section are 
based on the idea that IR is a process of uncertain inference. This research 
area is promising in that it is attempting to move away from the traditional ap- 
proaches, and may provide the breakthrough that appears necessary to overcome 
the limitations of current IR systems. 

There are two main types of probabilistic uncertain inference models. The 
first is based on non-classical logic, to which probabilities are mapped, and the 
second is based on Bayesian inferences. Models based of the first class can be 
found in Section 3, here we will only address models of the second class. 

A probabilistic formalism for describing inference relations with uncertainty 
is provided by Bayesian inference networks, which have been described extens- 
ively in [78,68]. Turtle and Croft [98,99] applied such networks to IR. Figure I 
depicts an example of such a network. Nodes represent IR entities such as doc- 
uments, index terms, concepts, queries, and information needs. We can choose 
the number and kind of nodes we wish to use according to how complex we 
want the representation of the document collection or the information needs to 
be. Arcs represent probabilistic dependencies between entities. They represent 
conditional probabilities, that is, the probability of an entity being true given 
the probabilities of its parents being true. 

The inference network is usually made up of two component networks: a 
document network and a query network. The document network represents the 
document collection. It is built once for a given collection and its structure 
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Figure 1. An Inference Network for IR. 



does not change. A query network is built for each information need and can 
be modified and extended during each session by the user in a interactive and 
dynamic way. The query network is attached to the static document network in 
order to process a query. 

In a Bayesian inference network, the truth value of a node depends only upon 
the truth values of its parents. To evaluate the strength of an inference chain 
going from one document to the query we set the document node di to “true” 
and evaluate P{qk = true \ di = true). This gives us an estimate of P{di 
qk). It is possible to implement various traditional IR models on this network 
by introducing nodes representing Boolean operators or by setting appropriate 
conditional probability evaluation functions within nodes [100]. 

One particular characteristic of this model that warrants exploration is that 
multiple document and query representations can be used within the context 
of a particular document collection (e.g., a Boolean expression or a vector). 
Moreover, given a single information need, it is possible to combine results from 
multiple queries and from multiple search strategies. 

The strength of this model comes from the fact that most classical retrieval 
models can be expressed in terms of a Bayesian inference network by estimating 
in different ways the weights in the inference network [100]. Nevertheless, the 
characteristics of the Bayesian inference process itself, given that nodes (evid- 
ence) can only be binary (the evidence is either present or not) limits its use 
to where “certain evidence” [68] is available. The approach proposed by van 
Rijsbergen in [105], which makes use of “uncertain evidence” by using Jeffrey’s 
conditioning [50], therefore appears more attractive. 

Other approaches to the use of Bayesian inference networks in IR are presen- 
ted in [38, 92, 82]. 
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4.2 Models Based on Probabilistic Datalog 

This area of research is based on the fact that logical IR retrieval could be viewed 
as a generalisation of logical database retrieval; uncertainty is introduced in the 
former. Datalog is a predicate logic that has been developed in the database 
field, and makes the link between the relational model and rule-based systems. 
Probabilistic Datalog is the probabilistic extension of Datalog [37]. For example: 



0.7 term{d\,IR) 

0.8 term{di, DB) 

represent two facts term{d\,IR) and term{d\,DB) they indicate that the doc- 
ument dl is indexed by “IR” and “DB”; the weights represent the probability 
that the two facts are true. Retrieving documents that deal with both of these 
topics can be expressed by the following inference rule: 



qi{D) : —term{D,IR) Aterm{D, DB) 

If term dependence is assumed (i.e., P{aAb) = P{a) ■ P{b)), then the document 
dl is retrieved with probability 0.56. If we want to retrieve every document about 
“IR” or “DB,” the following query can be used: 



( 72 (D) : —term{D,IR) 

( 72 (D) : —term{D,DB) 

The above document di is retrieved with probability 0.94. This comes from that 
P{a V b) = P{a) + P{b) — P{a A b) and assuming term independence. 

The rule-based approach allows for easy formulation of various retrieval mod- 
els and advanced IR systems. Consider the example of a hypermedia system. We 
may want to express that a document is about a term if that term indexes the 
document, or if the document is linked to one that is indexed by the term. This 
can be expressed by the following rule: 



about{D, T) : —term{D, T) 

about{D, T) : —link{D, Dl) A term{Dl, T) 

Consider the following query: 



(73 : —about{D, IR) 

The query is looking for document directly or indirectly about “IR.” The use 
of Probabilistic Datalog to model retrieval in hypermedia has been presented 
in [85] 

Probabilistic Datalog is not itself a logical IR framework, but more a platform 
in which logical probabilistic IR models, as well as other IR models can be 
expressed (see for example [28]). 
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One of the major assets of Probabilistic Datalog is that, since it is a general- 
isation of the Datalog model, it can be used as standard query language for both 
database and IR. It can then deal with both structured data (as in database) and 
unstructured data (as in IR) within the same system. It also allows the uniform 
representation, retrieval and querying of content, fact and structural knowledge. 

The work has been further extended via the development, implementation 
and evaluation of the POOL (Probabilistic Object-Oriented Logic) model, which 
allows the representation of inconsistency (using then a four- valued logic), the 
modelling of the document and query representation using the object-oriented 
paradigm [84,86]. The result is a running IR platform, called HySpirit, that 
is currently being further developed and commercialised for large volumes of 
data 



4.3 Models Based on Logical Imaging 

Several models have been developed based on the frameworks of imaging [60] 
and general imaging [39] . Logical imaging is an approach that defines the prob- 
ability of conditional P{d ^ q) based on the notion of possible- worlds. In this 
approach the possible worlds (e.g., retrieval situation, document representation) 
are spanned by an accessibility relation defined in terms of similarity. The truth 
value of the implication p — > g in a world w depends on two cases. If p is true in 
w, then p ^ q is true (false) in that world if q is also true (false) in that world. 
In the other hand, if p is not true in w, then the implication is evaluated in the 
worlds that differ minimally from w and in which p is true. The worlds in which 
p is true are referred to as p- worlds. 

The set of worlds comes with a probability distribution P, reflecting the 
probability of each world. The probability of a proposition p is the summation 
of the probability of those worlds in which p is true. The computation of the 
probability of p — > g involves a shift of probability (the imaging process) from 
non-p — worlds to their closest p-worlds. It can be proved that [60] : 



P(p ^ g) = Pp{q) 

where Pp is a new probability distribution, a “posterior probability,” derived 
from P by imaging on p. 

Conditionalisation by imaging causes a revision of the prior probability on 
the possible worlds w in such a way that the posterior probability is obtained 
by shifting the original probabilities from non-p-worlds to p-worlds. Each non- 
p-world moves its probability to its closest p-world (or set of p-worlds in the 
case of general imaging). Probability is neither created or destroyed, but just 
moved according to the accessibility relation (and to the opinionated probability 
function, in the case of general imaging). Bayesian conditionalisation, on the 
other hand, is obtained by cutting off all non-p-worlds and then proportionally 
magnifying the probabilities of the p-worlds so that the posterior probabilities 

See http://www.hyspirit.de/ 
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still add up to 1, as required by Probability Theory. The magnification is done 
in the same way for every p-world, thus keeping constant the ratios between 
the probabilities assigned to these worlds. It is therefore clear that imaging and 
Bayesian conditionalisation yield, in general, different results [40] . 

However, since the transfer of probabilities is directed towards the closest p- 
worlds, this technique is just what it is needed to implement Van Rijsbergen’s 
logical uncertainty principle. If d represents the document and q the query, then 
the relevance of the document to the query can be evaluated as: 



P{d ^q) = Pd{q) = ^ Pd{t) 

tGq 

by imaging on the document. This formula is compatible with Van Rijsbergen’s 
logical uncertainty principle since the probability revision is minimal with regard 
to the accessibility relation. Alternatively, it is possible to evaluate: 



ted 

by imaging on the query. Nie showed in [70] that the two conditionals d — > g 
and g — > d have a very interesting interpretation in the context of IR. The 
conditional d — > g expresses the “exhaustivity” of the document to a query, 
i.e. how much of a document content is specified by the query content. In fact, 
d — > g is intuitively equivalent to d C g. The conditional g — > d, on the other 
hand, expresses the “specificity” of a document to a query, i.e. how much of a 
query content is specified in the document content. In fact, g — > d is intuitively 
equivalent to g C d. The choice of either d ^ g or g — > d depends on the 
particualr requirements of the application, that is, if the application requires 
high recall or high precision. 

The application of imaging to IR requires that: 

— in any given possible world, a sentence is either true or false, 

— possible worlds are more or less similar to each other (imaging uses this 
similarity), and 

— the set of possible worlds is finite. 

From an IR perspective, the second and third assumptions are acceptable. 
The first one, however, is problematic. For example, consider that a possible 
world and a sentence represent a document and an index term, respectively. The 
uncertainties inherent in the indexing process make a true-false assignment to 
index terms (sentences) within documents (worlds) an error prone task. 

To build an IR system based on imaging, the similarity relation between 
worlds must be available. If documents correspond to worlds, then a similar- 
ity measure between documents must be computed. In practice, this measure is 
computed using not the documents, but their representations. As a consequence, 
the integrity of the similarity relation is compromised as, in practice, a document 
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representation is an incomplete reflection of the actual document content. This is 
due to limitations in automatic indexing algorithms. For example, in a primitive 
system, the representations of a document on “Gone with the Wind” and a docu- 
ment on “Meteorology and Wind” may be considered fairly similar because they 
both contain the keyword “wind,” whereas in reality the two documents are dif- 
ferent. As a consequence, there are errors inherent in the calculation of P(d — > q) 
when using document representation as input to the similarity calculation. Nev- 
ertheless, this approach gives a conceptually neat and concise realization of the 
logical uncertainty principle. Moreover, it provides a direct route for calculating 
P{d q), which can be used to rank documents on likelihood of their relevance 
to the user. Imaging sidesteps the troublesome question of the semantics of the 
implication via its probabilistic basis. 

General imaging [39] relaxes two earlier assumptions by asserting that: (i) 
truth assignments of sentences in worlds need not be true or false, and (ii) the 
most similar world need not be unique. 

Two logical-probabilistic IR models have been developed on the concept of 
imaging. In the first one [31,32], worlds model terms, and propositions model 
documents and queries. A term t “makes a document true” if that term belongs 
to that document. Imaging with respect to d gives the closest term to t that 
is contained in d. Of course, this is t itself if t is contained in the document. 
Imaging consists then of shifting the probabilities from term not contained in d 
to the terms contained in d (i.e., the terms that make d true). The evaluation 
of the relevance takes into account the semantics between terms by shifting 
probabilities to those (semantically) closer terms contained in the document [30] . 
Models based on imaging and general imaging has been successfully implemented 
and tested on some standard test collections [32], but results with larger scale 
testing were inconclusive [29]. 

A second model based on imaging includes user’s knowledge in the evaluation 
of the relevance of a document to a query [75]. In this model both documents 
and queries are propositions. Possible worlds represent different states of the 
data set, for example possible states of knowledge that can be held by users. A 
document d is true in a world w if the document is “consistent” (the term is used 
here in a broad sense) with the state of knowledge associated with that world. 
Worlds differ because they represent different states of knowledge and, given a 
metric on the world space, we can identify the closest world to w for which d 
is true. This model has the advantage that user modelling is formally included, 
while the model presented in [32] and detailed above only takes into account a 
system evaluated relevance. However, no implementation and evaluation of this 
model has been produced so far. 

4.4 Models Based on Semantic Information Theory 

Semantic Information Theory is concerned with studies in Logic and Philosophy 
on the use of the term information, “in the sense in which it is used of whatever it 
is that meaningful sentences and other comparable combinations of symbols con- 
vey to one who understands them” [42] . Notwithstanding the large scope of this 
description. Semantic Information Theory has primarily to do with the question 
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of how to weigh sentences according to their informative content. The main dif- 
ference with conventional information theory is that information is not conveyed 
by an ordered sequence of binary symbols, but by means of a formal language in 
which logical statements are defined and explained by a semantics. The work on 
Semantic Information Theory in IR concerns two research directions: the axio- 
matisation of the logical principles for assigning probabilities or similar weighting 
functions to logical sentences and the relationship between information content 
of a sentence and its probability. Both directions were investigate in [3, 4] . 

In [3], it is argued that the notion of amount of information content in IR 
is determined by some entropy measures, especially by one axiomatised first by 
Hilpinen. By using different utility functions which combine entropy and probab- 
ility, several old and new models of IR are derived. In addition, the principles of 
a “duality theory” are presented. Retrieval based on probability theory requires 
the definition of an event space. When one deals with probabilities, one measures 
a Boolean, or a sigma algebra, of events. According to the duality theory, used 
also in [32] to give a representation semantics to logical imaging in the context of 
IR, one can either consider the set of terms T of the term space as the set of the 
elementary events, or consider the set D of documents as the set of elementary 
events. In the first case one can work on a term probability space, in the second 
on a document probability space. Working on the term probability space leads 
on to the standard application of probability theory to IR. On the other hand, 
working on the document probability space it is possible to show how to tightly 
link the vector space model to the standard probabilistic model. 

In [4], the concepts of simplicity, regularity, randomness, and shortest descrip- 
tion length are studied with the purpose of formalising the informative content of 
documents. It is shown that the Zipf’s law and the inverse document frequency 
weight are derived from first principles involving these concepts. 

4.5 Models Based on Probabilistic Argumentation Systems 

One basic assumption of probabilistic models of IR is that terms and docu- 
ments are independent. Although this assumption has been reshaped in re- 
cent times [22], a number of investigations have demonstrated the potential 
usefulness of incorporating dependencies or relationships between terms (for ex- 
ample [101,80]) and between documents (for example [33,93]). When attempting 
to incorporate these features in the matching process, the limits of the traditional 
term matching approach appear more clearly, and one is often left to the use 
of ad-hoc schemes. For this reason and others, it has been argued by a num- 
ber of researchers that the best way to model the IR process is by the use of 
an appropriate logic that captures these features. In fact, the expressiveness of 
logic makes it a very attractive framework for modelling relationships between 
terms and/or documents, but the complexity of its implementation makes it 
difficult to have large-scale applications. A possible way out of this “impasse” 
could be found in integrating logic in large-scale classic IR systems as a tool for 
solving specific problems which cannot be formalised within more conventional 
approaches. The different steps of the retrieval process could be done as usual, 
and logic could be used as a formal tool for modifying the output of certain 
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components of the retrieval system. In this way the “logical components” could 
be integrated to any retrieval system working on soft term matching, e.g. the 
vector-space or probabilistic models, even in large-scale applications. 

The work described in [79] starts from this premise and from the considera- 
tion that IR can be seen both as an inference process under uncertainty involving 
complex relationships between information items, and as a task of proper assess- 
ment of uncertainty. The originality of this work is in the choice of the framework 
used: probabilistic argumentation systems. Probabilistic argumentation systems 
provide techniques for reasoning under uncertainty which emphasise both the 
inference process and the assessment of uncertainty, by clearly distinguishing 
the qualitative and quantitative aspects of uncertainty. Probabilistic argument- 
ation systems represent uncertainty in a clear and easily understandable way: the 
qualitative part is handled with propositional logic and the quantitative part is 
treated with probability theory. They offer a natural way to model relationships 
between terms and between documents, and allows complex inferences. In [79] 
two applications of probabilistic argumentation systems to IR are presented, 
aimed at: 

1. taking into account existing hypertext links in order to improve an initial 
ranking of documents 

2. considering statistical similarities between query terms to improve query 
weighting. 

These two applications can be easily integrated in a classic IR system based 
on term matching, even for large-scale applications [79]. It is worth noticing that 
even though the symbolic part of uncertain knowledge is naturally modelled with 
probabilistic argumentation systems, the numerical assessment of probabilities 
is often a very difficult problem. It is clear that if the uncertainty is incorrectly 
assessed, combined or propagated, the inference carried out by the logic will 
very probably be unable to improve retrieval effectiveness. The transformation 
of easily estimated statistical similarity information into a measure of uncer- 
tainty (e.g. probabilities) is one major difficulties and is still an open problem. 
Nevertheless, the work presented in [79] highlights that in IR the numerical and 
symbolic aspects of uncertainty are profoundly interlaced, and a purely symbolic 
or numerical approach would not bring the same insight in these problems. The 
theoretical foundations of probabilistic argumentation systems, which rely on 
the theory of evidence, make them a reliable technique for approaching prob- 
lems in which the quantitative and qualitative aspects of uncertainty are of equal 
importance. 



5 Meta-models 

Meta-models are a completely different class of models from those presented 
earlier. Meta-models attempts to formally study the properties and the charac- 
teristics of IR systems within a uniform logical framework [107,89]. The advant- 
age is that it will then be possible to compare IR systems not only with respect 
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to their effectiveness, but also with respect to formal properties of the under- 
lying models. For example, an application may require a system that retrieves 
all relevant documents (recall-oriented system), or that retrieves only relevant 
documents (precision-oriented system). 

The use of logic to formally conduct proofs for IR purposes originated in [69] , 
where it was showed that a logical model is a general form of many other IR 
models. The idea was later thoroughly investigated in [47,10], where a framework 
was proposed in which different models of IR could be theoretically expressed, 
formally studied and compared. The framework was developed within a logic, 
thus allowing formal proofs to be conducted. Here meta-models are based on 
non-monotonic reasoning approaches. 

The framework defines the aboutness relationship, denoted which aims 
at capturing the notion of information containment primary to IR. Given two 
objects a and b, a \= b means that object a is about object b. Axioms are defined 
that represent possible properties of IR systems. Examples of axioms include: 

— Refiexivity: a \= a 

— Symmetry: if a ^ 6 then b \= a 

— Transitivity: if a ^ 6 and b \= c then a \= c 

Most IR models seem to satisfy refiexivity because if objects are documents, 
then if a document is submitted as a query, then this document should be re- 
trieved. However, if only new documents should be retrieved in response to a 
query, then another aboutness relationship should be defined, one which is not 
reflexive. The IR models satisfying symmetry are the vector space model, and 
those based on overlap measures such as Jaccard’s, or Dice’s. The models based 
on overlap measures were shown to not satisfy transitivity. 

A rule often used by meta-models and borrowed from non-monotonic reas- 
oning is [14]: 

— Right weakening: if a ^ 6 and 6 c then a \= 

An aboutness relationship that satisfies the above rule can be precision degrad- 
ing. For example, a document about “microbes” should probably not be retrieved 
in response to a query about “animal” although microbe animal. This is 
because most preferred documents about animals would presumably deal with 
“birds,” “dogs,” and similar. 

Monotonicity is another rule being investigated. Consider for example the 
left monotonicity rule: 

— Left Monotonicity: if a ^ 6 then a (B c \= a, where a 0 c is an item yielded 

from the combination of a and c 

Where the combination is not restricted to the logical “and” . Clearly the above 
rule produces inferences that are not sound (e.g. take a = surfing, b = wave 
and c = internet) . It is however not a solution to drop the rule, for example for 

® Here h ^ c means that c follows from b or that c is informationally contained in b. 
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expressing the query expansion process. Cautious monotonicity rules have been 
investigated for that purpose. 

This research has led to the theoretical comparison of IR models [10,44,46]. 
This proceeds as follows. Two IR models are mapped down into a logic-based 
framework. The aboutness properties that a given model supports is then filtered 
out. The two models can be compared by using the particular aboutness proper- 
ties they each embody. For example, if retrieval system A supports a monotonic 
notion of aboutness and retrieval system B does not, then this may suggest that 
system B will offer more precise retrieval than A. Boolean retrieval and (strict) 
coordinate retrieval have been compared in this fashion. Boolean retrieval rep- 
resents a document d and query q as propositional formulae. Document d is 
deemed to be about query q d \= q. Strict coordinate retrieval represents d 
and q as sets of index terms. Document d is deemed to be about g iff d C g. 

The relationship between particular aboutness properties and IR effective- 
ness is currently an open problem. Also, which underlying logic-based framework 
should be used? More investigation and experience with these frameworks may 
lead to an integrated, underlying theory of IR. Nevertheless, through this re- 
search, IR is gaining a clearer understanding of what aboutness is, and what 
properties are desirable (and not desirable) for this notion [12,11]. 

6 Conclusions and Future Directions 

This paper describes some of the work done in developing logical and logical- 
uncertainty models for IR. The aim in using logic to model IR is to provide 
expressive and uniform IR models not only to improve effectiveness, but also to 
have a framework where the semantics of the retrieval process can be formally 
described and investigated. Uncertainty theories enable to take into account the 
uncertainty inherent in such a formulation. 

We have presented in this paper a number of approaches that address different 
issues. The variation in approaches reflects different vehicles deemed suitable for 
the modelling of IR. So far, no consensus has been reached regarding what the 
best vehicle is. Investigations into various logic-based frameworks will hopefully 
lead to a unified information-based model theory for expressing the semantics 
of information retrieval. Such a theory will allow us to predict the behaviour of 
IR systems, compare them and prove properties about them. This, we believe, 
is one of the major strength of logical models. 

Another major asset of logical and logical-uncertainty models is that they are 
able to represent within a uniform framework various features of advanced IR 
systems, such as hypermedia objects, structured multimedia documents, users 
knowledge and agents. One main advantage in having a general model in IR is 
that it becomes possible to reason about various IR features of the model. This 
possibility is becoming increasingly important because conventional evaluation 
methods such as experimentally measuring precision and recall are sometimes 
insufficient. 

Finally, the use of logic and uncertainty theory in IR is still in its early 
stages. Substantial theoretical progress has been made, but further investiga- 
tion and development are required before the effectiveness of these models can 
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be established. For instance, the implementation of logical models can be com- 
plex, and when possible, often only small document collections can be handled. 
Despite some implementations have provided positive results [32,74], more ex- 
perimental work is necessary to demonstrate the effectiveness of logical and 
logical-uncertainty models. 



Note 

This paper is heavily based on some introductory and survey papers on the use of 
logic and uncertainty theory in IR that we already published, in particular on [56, 
57,27] . In addition, large part of the work on logic and uncertainty in IR reviewed 
in this paper can be found in Information Retrieval: Uncertainty and Logics 
edited by Crestani, Laimas, and van Rijsbergen [24] and in the proceedings of the 
“Workshop on Logical and Uncertainty Models for Information Systems” [23, 15] . 
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Abstract This paper reviews some applications of fuzzy set theory to 
model flexible information retrieval systems, i.e., systems that can rep- 
resent and interpret the vagueness typical of human communication and 
reasoning. The paper focuses on the following topics: a description of 
fuzzy indexing procedures defined to represent structured documents, 
the definition of flexible query languages which allow the expression of 
vague selection conditions, and some fuzzy associative retrieval mech- 
anisms based on fuzzy pseudo-thesauri of terms and fuzzy clustering 
techniques. 



1 Introduction 

The objective of this paper is to provide an overview of some applications of 
fuzzy set theory to design flexible Information Retrieval Systems. By flexible 
IRSs we mean systems that can represent and manage the vagueness which is 
characteristic of the process of information searching and retrieval. 

Based on the considerations that index terms only offer an approximate view 
of the document content, that the query languages (such as the Boolean one) 
usually do not allow users to express vague requirements for specifying selec- 
tion conditions tolerant to imprecision, and that the documents’ relevance is 
a subjective and an imprecise notion, we will show how the imprecision and 
vagueness can be managed in the formal framework of fuzzy set theory [63] . In 
this way, retrieval mechanisms capable of both modelling the human subjectiv- 
ity and estimating the partial relevance of documents to the user needs can be 
designed [30]. 

The retrieval activity will be introduced as a fuzzy multi-criteria decision 
making activity in the presence of vagueness. The documents constitute the set 
of the alternatives described on the basis of weighted index terms; the query spe- 
cifies a set of soft constraints on the documents representation, and the retrieval 
mechanism performs a fuzzy decision to the aim of ranking the documents on 
the basis of their partial satisfaction of the soft constraints. 

The paper is organized as follows: in the next section the basic concepts of 
fuzzy set theory used in the rest of the paper to model the vagueness in IR 
are introduced. In Sect. 3 the notions of imprecision and vagueness are ana- 
lysed in the context of information retrieval. In Sect. 4 an overview of the main 
approaches to apply fuzzy set theory to model flexible Information Retrieval 
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Systems is presented. In Sect. 5 a description of the traditional fuzzy document 
representation is first illustrated; then both a fuzzy representation of documents 
structured into logical sections that can be adapted to the user having specific 
information requirements, and a fuzzy representation of HTML documents are 
presented. 

Section 6 is devoted to the description of a flexible query language for In- 
formation Retrieval Systems based on soft constraints expressed by linguistic 
selection conditions which capture the vagueness of the user needs and simplify 
the query formulation. Two kinds of linguistic selection conditions are introduced 
to qualify term’s importance, and to specify soft aggregation operators of query 
terms. In Sect. 7 a description of fuzzy associative retrieval models based either 
on fuzzy pseudothesauri of terms or fuzzy clustering techniques are introduced. 



2 Modelling Vagueness within Fuzzy Set Theory 

2.1 Definition of a Fuzzy Set 

A fuzzy set is a class of elements with unsharp boundaries suitable to represent 
vague concepts [63]. A fuzzy subset A of a universe of discourse U is defined 
through a membership function ^ ^ [Oj 1]; th® value 1 indicates full mem- 

bership of an element of U to A, the value 0 no membership, and a value between 
0 and 1 partial membership. When a fuzzy subset A is defined on a finite set 
U it is denoted by A = ^J^a{u)/u. If U is an infinite set, A is denoted 

by: IuMa(u)/u. 




For example, the vague characterisation tall on the set of the persons’ heights 
can be defined as a fuzzy subset of the numeric values of the height. Each numeric 
value X of height belongs to the fuzzy set tall to a given degree: this membership 
degree is indicated by Htaii{x) (see Fig. 1). 

The most common definition of the cardinality of a fuzzy set A, indicated 
by Count(A) is defined as: Count(A) = 1 ^a{u) in which iia{u) is the 

membership degree of u to A. 
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A fuzzy binary relation R is defined on the Cartesian product X x Y, and 
takes values in [0,1]; it is then a fuzzy set R = fj,R{x,y)/ (x,y) in which 
the membership value y,}i{x,y) is a measure of the intensity or strength of the 
relation R existing between the elements x and y. For example, the fuzzy relation 
“close to” can be defined on the set R^ with a membership function fidose to so 
that: y,ciose to{x,y) = , and A: < 0. If the universes X and Y are finite, 

a fuzzy relation on X x Y can be represented by a matrix [25] . 

2.2 Basic Operations on Fuzzy Sets 

Given two fuzzy subsets A and B defined on the universe U with membership 
functions ha and fiB, they can be combined by applying different operators 
to obtain a new fuzzy subset of U. Here, we recall three main classes of ag- 
gregation operators: the t-norms denoted by T(/r/i(w), /is(w)), the t-conorms, 
S{yA{u), y,B{u)) and the mean operators, M {y,A{u) , y,B{u))] these classes of op- 
erators satisfy the following: 



T{fiA{u), y.B{u)) < mm{y,A{u), y,B{u)) and 
ma,x{yA{u), hb{u)) < S{y.A{u), hb{u)) 

Moreover: 

min{y a{u), y.B{u)) < M{y.A{u), hb{u)) < max(/rA(w), Ms(w))- 

A t-norm operator is a mapping T : [0, 1] x [0, 1] ^ [0, 1] that is symmetric, 
associative, and has 1 as neutral element. Examples of t-norms include: min(a, 6); 
1 — min(l, [1 — (1 — cc)“ -k (1 — 2/)“]^^“) for w > 1; max(x + y —1, 0); and x*y. 

A t-conorm operator is a mapping S : [0, 1] x [0, 1] ^ [0, 1] that is symmet- 
ric, associative, and has 0 as neutral element. Examples of t-conorms include: 
max(a;, y); min(l, (x™ -I- min(l, x + y); and x + y — x * y. 

Notice that the min and the max are the only t-norm and t-conorm operators 
which satisfy the idempotence property, and they are usually adopted for the 
union and intersection operations respectively [20]. 

The complement of a fuzzy set is a unary operation generally defined as: 
1 — yA{u),yu G U. 

A mean operator is a continuous function M : [0, 1] x [0, 1] ^ [0, 1] that 
is idempotent, symmetric, and monotonic. These properties imply that mean 
operators lie between min and max. Example of mean operators include the 
harmonic mean 2xy/(x + y), the geometric mean ^/xy, the arithmetic mean 
{x + y)/2 and generalized p-means [{x^ + y^)/2]^/P with p > 1 [22]. 

2.3 Linguistic Quantifiers 

In [65] two types of linguistic quantifiers have been defined as fuzzy subsets, i.e. 
the absolute and the relative quantifiers. Absolute quantifiers, such as about 7, 
almost 6, etc. are defined as fuzzy sets with membership function pg : 3? ^ [0, 1], 
where Vcc € 3?, ftgix) indicates the degree to which the amount x satisfies the 
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concept associated with the quantifier Q. Relative quantifiers like most, or about 
70%, are defined as fuzzy subsets of the unit interval: fj,g : [0, 1] ^ [0, 1], where 
Vx G [0,1], ^g(a;) indicates the degree to which the proportion x satisfies the 
concept Q. In Fig. 2 a possible definition of the quantifier most is showed. For 
an introduction to linguistic quantifiers see [65,58,60]. 



1 


fo 


for 


a; < 0.5 


most{x) = < 


' 10„ 5 

1 3 3 


for 


0.5 < X < 0.8 


1 


lo 


for 


X > 0.8 




Figure 2. Representation of the Linguistic Quantifier most. 



For example the absolute quantifier at least 5 depicted in Fig. 3 acts as 
the specification of a fuzzy or tolerant threshold of value 5 on its argument. If 
its argument x is equal or greater than 5, the value at least5{x) is 1. When 
2 < cc < 5, the value at least5{x) is greater than zero. 




Figure 3. Representation of the Absolute Linguistic Quantifier at least 5. 



Linguistic quantifiers can be associated with aggregation operators; to this 
aim in the next subsection Ordered Weighted Averaging Operators (OWA) are 
introduced. 



2.4 Ordered Weighted Averaging Operators 

An Ordered Weighted Averaging (OWA) operator of dimension n is a non 
linear aggregation operator OWA : [0, 1]" ^ [0, 1] with a weighting vector 
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W = [wi, W 2 , • • • , Wn] such that: 

n 

Wj = 1 with Wj € [0, 1] 
i=i 

and 

n 

OWA(xi,a;2 , . . . ,Xn) = * Ma,Xj{xi,X2, ■ ■ ■,Xn) (1) 

i=i 

in which Maxj(xi, X 2 , • • • , a;„) equals the j-th biggest element of all the Xi [58]. 
For example, Maxi(xi = 0.8, 0:2 = 0.5, X3 = 1) = X3 = 1; Max2(xi = 

0. 8, X2 = 0.5, X3 = 1) = = 0.8; Max3(a:i = 0.8, X 2 = 0.5, x^ = 1) = X 2 = 0.5. 

OWA operators are mean operators, the values produced as a result of their 
aggregation lie between those produced by the AND (min) and those produced by 
the OR (max) . The degree of orness of an OWA aggregation operator expresses 
its closeness to the OR behaviour, and it is defined as: 

orness(bF) = ^ (2) 

The OWA operator with the weighting vector W* defined as [1,0,..., 0] so that 
rui = 1 corresponds to the OR operator, i.e., the max. In this case, orness{W*) = 

1. The OWA operator with the weighting vector W* defined as [0, . . . , 0, 1] so 
that Wn = 1 corresponds to the AND operator, i.e., the min. In this case, 
orness{Wt,) = 0. 

An OWA operator can be defined with a weighting vector W modelling a 
linguistic quantifier such as for example most of, at least k, etc. This defini- 
tion of linguistic quantifiers allows to interpret them as aggregation operators in 
multicriteria decision making. The linguistic quantifiers all and at least one cor- 
respond to the OWA operators with weighting vector IT* and IT* respectively. 

OWA operators modelling the semantics of a linguistic quantifier with a soft 
behaviour between the two extremes all and at least one can be defined as 
follows: first, as it has been explained is Sect. 2.3, the membership function of 
the fuzzy subset representing the monotone non-decreasing relative quantifier Q 
is defined: Q : [0, 1] — > [0, 1]. Then the N elements Wi G [0, 1] of the weighting 
vector IT are obtained as: 

Wi = Q{i/n) — Q{{i — l)/n) Vt = 1 . . .n (3) 

The weighting vector of the OWA associated with the quantifier most depicted 
in Fig. 2 is defined by Wmost = [0, 0, 0, 5/9, 4/9, 0]. 

A proposed definition of OWA operator when distinct importance degrees 
Ii, ... ,In G [0, 1] are associated with its arguments, is based on a modification 
of the values X\,X 2 , . . . ,x„ so as to increase the contrast between the more 
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important arguments with respect to the less important ones. The modified 
degrees ai, . . . , uat are obtained as follows: 

a, = [h V (1 - orness{W))] * ( 4 ) 

where W is the OWA weighting vector, and V is defined as the max operator. 
Then, the OWA operator is applied to the modified values ai, . . . , ajv- 



2.5 Linguistic Variables 

A linguistic variable is a variable whose values are linguistic terms rather than 
numbers [64] . For example the linguistic variable Age can be defined, which takes 
as values the linguistic terms very old, old, not very old, not very young, young, 
very young. Each linguistic variable has a base variable associated with it that 
takes numeric values: for example the base variable of Age may take values in 
[ 0 , 120 ]. 

Formally a linguistic variable is defined by a quintuple: {V,T{V),Dv,Gv, 
My} where V is the name of the linguistic variable; 

T(V) is the term set of V, i.e., the set of linguistic terms that V can assume as 
values; 

Dv is the universe of discourse of the base variable, i.e., the set of all the numeric 
values that the base variable can assume and on which the membership functions 
of the linguistic terms are defined. 

Gv is the context-free grammar that generates all values belonging to T(V). The 
composite terms are generated from the primary terms, the hedges (such as less, 
more or less, very, etc.), the negation not and connectives (and, or) by applying 
production rules. For example, the composite term very old is generated from 
the primary term old and the hedge very by applying the production rule: 

<composite term>:=</ied 5 e><primary term> 

My is the set of meanings of the terms in T(V). The meaning of primary 
terms is defined by membership functions defined on the domain Uy of the 
base variable; these functions express the compatibility between the concept 
expressed by the linguistic value and the values of the base variable. For example 
the meanings of the primary terms old and young are defined by the functions 
fioid ■ [0, 120] ^ [0, 1] and fXyoung '■ [0, 120] ^ [0, 1]. The meaning of composite 
terms is obtained by modifying those of the primary terms through the operators 
associated with the hedges, the connectives and the not. For example very can 
be associated with a concentrator operator such as 

OPveryif) = (/)^ SO that: 

Pvery old(j^) — {Pold(j^)) 7 ^ Gy. 

The not unary operator is generally defined as the complement to one opnot (/) = 
1 — / and the connectives and and or are generally defined as the min and the 
max operators respectively (more generally they are defined by t-norms and 
t-conorms respectively) . 
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3 Vagueness and Imprecision in Information Retrieval 

In many real situations of information searching and retrieval one has to deal 
with information characterized to some extent by some kind of imperfection. The 
word imperfection has been introduced to indicate one of the following faults of 
information [38]: imprecision, vagueness, uncertainty, and inconsistency, which 
are briefly discussed in the following. 

Vagueness and imprecision are related to the information content of a pro- 
position. For example, when an unexperienced user having some information 
needs is faced with a human intermediary of an information source she/he can 
more easily express her/his requirements by a natural language query containing 
linguistic terms, such as: 

“And recent scientific papers mainly dealing with the early stage of in- 
fectious deseases by HIV.” 

In this query, the terms recent, mainly and early specify vague selection con- 
ditions on the values of the publication date, significance of the terms “infectious 
deseases by HIV” in characterizing the document content, and temporal evol- 
ution of a desease. The automatic evaluation of this query assumes that the 
IRS represents documents by weighted terms (content descriptors), and also by 
the meta-data “publication date” and “desease temporal evolution” [1]; further 
it must be able to interpret the semantics of the vague terms. In the previous 
example the information expressing the publication date, the weights of index 
terms and the phase of an infectious desease is numeric; as it has been illustrated 
in Sect. 2, in the framework of fuzzy set theory the vagueness is expressed by 
means of linguistic terms with a semantics which is compatible to a gradual 
extent with several “numeric” values of the scale on which this numeric informa- 
tion is defined. Imprecision is just a case-limit of vagueness since imprecise values 
have a full compatibility with a subset of values of the reference scale. In Fig. 4 
a representation of the compatibility function of the vague term recent with re- 
spect to the numeric values of the time scale (measured in years) is depicted, 
together with a representation of the imprecise term between one year ago and 
next year. 

Uncertainty is related to the truth of a proposition, intended as the conform- 
ity of the information carried by the proposition with the considered reality. 
Linguistic expressions such as “probably” , and “it is possible that” , can be used 
to declare the partial ignorance about the truth of the stated information. 

Further, there are cases in which information is affected by both uncertainty 
and imprecision or vagueness, like for example in the proposition “probably doc- 
ument d is relevant to query q.” However, the same information content can be 
expressed by choosing a trade-off between the vagueness and the uncertainty 
embedded in a proposition. For example, one can express the content of the 
previous proposition by the new one “document d is more or less relevant to 
query q.” In this last sentence the uncertain term probably has been eliminated, 
but the specificity of the vague term has been reduced; in fact, the term more 
or less relevant is less specific than the term relevant. 
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Figure 4. Compatibility functions of the vague term recent and of the imprecise 
term between one year ago and next year referred to the publication date of a 
scientific paper, where CD=Current date, y=years 



In IR, when judging if a document is relevant to a query, one is invariably 
faced with the uncertainty implied by this decision process and deriving by the 
fact that, on the one side, one can only partially interpret the user’s information 
needs, and on the other side, has only an incomplete and rough description of the 
document information content, generally synthesised by index terms, sometimes 
weighted. 

On the basis of what has been said about the trade-off between uncertainty 
and vagueness to express the same information content, there are two alternative 
ways to model a flexible query evaluation mechanism. 

One possibility is to model the query evaluation mechanism as an uncertain 
decision process: by this approach the concept of relevance is considered binary 
(crisp) and the query evaluation mechanism computes the probability of relev- 
ance of a document d to a query q. The approach which models the uncertainty 
of the retrieval process has been introduced and developed by the probabilistic 
IR models [56,23,19]. 

Another possibility is to interpret the query as the specification of soft 
“elastic” constraints that the representation of a document can satisfy to a par- 
tial extent, and to consider the term relevant as a gradual (vague) concept. This 
is the approach adopted by fuzzy IR models [30, 6] : in this case, the decision 
process performed by the query evaluation mechanism computes the degree of 
satisfaction of the query by the representation of each document. This degree, 
named Retrieval Status Value (RSV) is considered as an estimate of the relev- 
ance of the document with respect to the query: RSV = 1 maximum relevance, 
RSV=0 no relevance; 0 < RSV < 1 intermediate degrees of relevance, RSV = 0.5 
means average relevance. 

Inconsistency comes from the simultaneous presence of contradictory inform- 
ation about the same reality: an example of inconsistency is obtained when sub- 
mitting the same query to several IRSs that adopt different representations of 
documents and produce distinct results: this is a very common case that can 
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occur when searching information over the Internet by using different search en- 
gines. To solve this kind of inconsistency some fusion strategies can be applied 
on the ranked lists [6 1 , 44] . 

Possibility theory [62,21] together with the concept of linguistic variable 
defined within fuzzy set theory [64] provides a unifying formal framework to 
formalize the management of imperfect information. The four aspect of imperfect 
information are all present in database applications; recently, some models of 
data base management systems able to cope with them have been defined within 
possibility theory [11]. 

In this contribution we analyse the management of vagueness as a means 
to improve the flexibility of IRSs. In particular, since fuzzy set theory provides 
a natural framework to model vagueness and imprecision, we will focus on the 
modelling of vagueness in fuzzy IR models. 

In an IRS, the information is managed at two distinct levels: 

— documents’ representation; 

— information request formulated through queries. 

The document representation based on a selection of index terms is invari- 
ably incomplete. When synthesizing the content of a text manually by asking an 
expert to select a set of index terms one introduces subjectivity in the repres- 
entation. On the other side, automatic full-text indexing introduces imprecision 
since the terms are not all fully significant to characterise the document content, 
but they can have a partial significance that can depend also on the context in 
which they appear, i.e., document subpart. 

In query formulation, often users have only a vague idea of the information 
they are looking for and they find it difficult to translate their needs in a precise 
request of a formal query language such as the Boolean one. A flexible IRS 
should then be capable of providing more detailed and rich representations of 
documents and of interpreting vague queries so as to perform a retrieval activity 
which tolerates and accounts for this vagueness. 

4 Fuzzy IR Models 

Fuzzy IR models have been defined to the following aims: 

1. to reduce the incompleteness and to deal with the imprecision which char- 
acterise the indexing process; 

2. to manage the user’s vagueness in queries 

3. to deal with discriminated answers reflecting the partial relevance of the 
documents with respect to queries. 

Extended Boolean models based on fuzzy sets have been defined which face 
one or more of the above aspects [7, 8, 16, 12, 28, 14, 5, 45, 57]. In [29, 6] surveys 
of fuzzy extensions of IRS and of fuzzy generalizations of the Boolean IR model 
are provided. 
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Fuzzy “knowledge based” models [32,31], and fuzzy associative mechanisms 
based on thesauri or clustering techniques [34, 35, 39, 36] have been defined in 
order to cope with the incompleteness characterizing either the representation of 
documents or the users’ queries. In [33] a wide range of methods for generating 
fuzzy associative mechanisms is illustrated. 

4.1 Fuzzy Generalizations of the Boolean Models 

Fuzzy generalizations of the Boolean model have been defined to extend existing 
Boolean IRSs without redesigning them. Their definition was first motivated by 
the need of IRSs able to produce discriminated answers in response to users’ 
queries. Basically, Boolean IRSs apply an exact matching between a Boolean 
query and the representation of each document defined as a set of index terms. 
They partition the archive of items into two sets: the retrieved documents and 
the rejected ones. As a consequence of this crisp behaviour, they are liable to 
reject useful items as a result of too restrictive queries, and to retrieve useless 
material in reply to general queries [52] . 

Thus, the softening of the retrieval activity to rank the retrieved items in 
decreasing order of their relevance to a user query can greatly improve the ef- 
fectiveness of such systems. This objective has been approached by extending 
the Boolean model at different levels hereafter listed; the basic idea is to conceive 
the IR activity as a MCDM activity tolerant to imprecision in query evaluation 
and allowing the expression of soft constraints in the users’ queries. 

— Fuzzy techniques for documents’ indexing: the aim is to provide more 
specific and exhaustive representations of documents’ information content 
than those generated by the existing indexing procedures. In the following 
section, the fuzzy interpretation of the weighted document representation is 
introduced, and a fuzzy representation of documents structured in logical 
sections that can be adapted to the user having subjective criteria for inter- 
preting the content of documents is presented [8] . Also an indexing procedure 
for HTML documents is shortly described [37]. 

— Definition of flexible query languages; the objective is to define query 
languages more expressive and natural than the Boolean language, in order 
to capture the vagueness of user needs as well as to simplify the user system 
interaction. This aim has been pursued at two levels: 

• through the definition of soft selection criteria (soft constraints), which 
allow the specification of the different importances of the search terms. 
Query languages based on numeric query term weights with different 
semantics have been first proposed as an aid to define more expressive 
selection criteria [16,17,15,5,57]. Then, an evolution of these approaches 
has been defined, which introduces linguistic query weights, specified by 
fuzzy sets such as important or very important, in order to express the 
different importances of the query terms [9] . 

• by introducing soft aggregation operators of the selection criteria, char- 
acterized by a parametric behaviour which can be set between the two 
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extremes AND and OR adopted in the Boolean language. Different ap- 
proaches have been proposed. In [7] the Boolean query language has 
been generalized by defining aggregation operators as linguistic quanti- 
fiers such as at least k or most of. 

As it will be shown, the incorporation of a weighted documents’ representation 
in a Boolean IRS is a sufficient condition to improve the system with a document 
ranking ability. As a consequence of this extension the exact matching applied by 
a Boolean system can be softened to a partial matching mechanism, evaluating 
the degree of satisfaction of the user’s query for each document retrieved. This 
value is called a Retrieval Status Value (RSV), and can be used for ranking 
documents. 



4.2 Fuzzy Associative Mechanisms 

Fuzzy associative mechanisms employ fuzzy thesauri, fuzzy pseudothesauri, and 
fuzzy clustering techniques to serve three distinct but compatible purposes: 

1. fuzzy thesauri and pseudothesauri can be used to expand the set of index 
terms of documents with new terms by taking into account their varying 
significance in representing the topics dealt with in the documents; the de- 
gree of significance of the associated terms depends on the strength of the 
associations with the documents’ descriptors. 

2 . An alternative use of fuzzy thesauri and pseudothesauri is to expand each of 
the search terms in the query with associated terms, by taking into account 
their distinct importance in representing the concepts of interest; the varying 
importance is dependent on the associations’ strength with the search terms. 

3. fuzzy clustering can be used to expand the set of the documents retrieved by 
a query with associated documents; their degrees of association with respect 
to the documents originally retrieved influence their Retrieval Status Value. 

5 Fuzzy Document Indexing 

The primary objective of the research in information retrieval is to define models 
which allow to design IRSs with a high effectiveness. The aim is to make a 
system able to retrieve from the considered archive the documents concerned 
with the topics required in a user query. The production of effective retrieval 
results depends on both subjective factors, such as the users’ ability to express 
their information needs in a query, and the characteristics of the Information 
Retrieval System. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of IRSs, the indexing process plays a 
crucial role: in fact, to achieve effective results it is not sufficient to provide 
information retrieval systems with powerful query languages or sophisticated 
retrieval mechanisms if the representation of documents oversimplifies their in- 
formation content. 
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The vector space model and the probabilistic models generally adopt a weight- 
ed document representation, which has improved the Boolean document rep- 
resentation, by allowing the association of a numeric weight with each index 
term [52, 56] . The automatic computation of the index term weights is based on 
the occurrences count of a term in the document and in the whole archive [51, 
54, 55] . In this case the indexing function computes for each document d and 
each term t a numeric value, by means of a function F ; an example of definition 
of the function F is the following, in which the index term weight is proportional 
to the frequency of term t in the document d, and inversely proportional to the 
frequency of the term in the documents of the archive: 

F{d, t) = tfdt X g(IDFt) (5) 



where: 

“ tfdt is a normalized term frequency which can be defined as: tfdt = MAXocCd ’ 
OGGdt is the number of occurrences of t in d, and MAXOCCd is the number 
of occurrences of the most frequent term in d; 

— IDF( is an inverse document frequency which can be defined as: IDF^ = 
log ; where N is the total number of documents in the archive and 

NDOCt is the number of documents indexed by t. The computation of IDFj 
is particularly costly in the case of large collections which are updated online; 
g is a normalizing function. 

The definition of such a function F is based on a quantitative analysis of the 
text which makes it possible to model the qualitative concept of significance of a 
term in describing the information carried by the text. The adoption of weighted 
indexes allows for an estimate of the relevance or of a probability of relevance of 
the documents to the considered query [52, 56] . 

Based on such an indexing function and by maintaining the Boolean query 
language, the first fuzzy interpretation of an extended Boolean model has been 
to adopt a weighted document representation and to interpret it as a fuzzy set 
of terms [13]. From a mathematical point of view this is a quite natural exten- 
sion: the concept of the significance of index terms in describing the information 
content of a document can then be naturally described by adopting the func- 
tion F (such as the one defined in (5)) as the membership function of the fuzzy 
set representing a document. Formally a document is represented as a fuzzy 
set of terms: Rd = t^Rd{t) /t in which the membership function is defined 

as find '■ D X T ^ [Oj !]• In this case HRd{t) = F{d,t), i.e. the membership 
value can be obtained by the indexing function F. As it will be described in 
Sect. 6, through this extension of the document representation, the evaluation 
of a Boolean query produces a numeric estimate of the relevance of each doc- 
ument to the query, expressed by a numeric score, called the Retrieval Status 
Value (RSV), which is interpreted as the degree of satisfaction of the constraints 
expressed in a query. 

Fuzzy set theory has been applied to define new and more powerful index- 
ing models than the one based on the function specified in (5). The definition 
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of new indexing functions has been motivated by the following considerations: 
first, the F function previously defined does not take into account that a term 
can play a different role within a text, according to the distribution of its oc- 
currences. Moreover the text is considered as a sort of black box, “closed” to 
the interpretation of the user, who, on the contrary, would naturally filter the 
information by emphasizing certain subparts on the basis of her/his subjective 
interests. This last consideration outlines the fact that relevance judgments are 
driven by a subjective interpretation of the document’s structure, and supports 
the idea of dynamic and adaptive indexing [2, 8] . By adaptive indexing we intend 
indexing procedures which take into account the users’ indications to interpret 
the document contents and to “build” their synthesis on the basis of this inter- 
pretation. 

In Sect. 5.1 we synthesize a fuzzy representation of structured documents 
which takes into account the user interpretation of the document [8]. A docu- 
ment is represented as an entity composed of sections (such as title, authors, 
introduction, references, in the case of a scientific paper). When generating an 
archive from a set of documents, first it is necessary to identify the sections in 
which one wants to structure each document; this choice depends on the se- 
mantics of the documents and on the accuracy of the indexing module that one 
wants to achieve. The formal representation of a document is constituted by a 
fuzzy binary relation defined on the Cartesian product T x S (where T is the set 
of index terms and S is the set of identifiers of the documents’ sections): with 
each pair <section, term>, a significance degree in [0, 1] is computed, expressing 
the significance of the term in the document section. To obtain the overall signi- 
ficance degree of a term in a document these values are dynamically aggregated, 
by taking into account the indications that a user explicitates in the phase of 
query formulation. The aggregation function is defined on the basis of a two level 
interaction between the system and the user. At the first level the user expresses 
preferences on the document sections, outlining those that the system should 
more heavily take into account in evaluating the relevance of a document to a 
user query. At the second level, the user can decide which aggregation function 
has to be applied for producing the overall significance degree. This is done by 
the specification of a linguistic quantifier such as at least k and most [65]. By 
adopting this document representation the same query can select documents in 
different relevance order depending on the user indications. 

In Sect. 5.2 another representation of documents is synthesized, which pro- 
duces a weighted representation of documents written in HyperText Markup 
Language [37]. An HTML document has a syntactic structure, in which its sub- 
parts have a given format specified by the delimiting tags. In this context tags 
are seen as syntactic elements carrying an indication of the importance of the 
associated text: when writing a document in HTML, one associates a distinct 
importance with distinct documents’ subparts, by delimiting them by means 
of appropriate tags. On the basis of these considerations, an indexing function 
has been proposed, which computes the significance of a term in a document 
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by taking into account the different role of term occurrences according to the 
importance of tags in which they appear. 

5.1 An Adaptive Indexing Function for Structured Documents 

In many existing applications of IR, the documents in the considered archive 
are structured in logical sections, such as for example title, author, introduction, 
etc., in scientific papers. In these documents, the occurrences of a given term 
play a distinct role depending on the subpart in which they appear: a single 
occurrence of the term in the title indicates that the paper is concerned with 
the concept expressed by the term, while a single occurrence in the reference 
suggests that the paper refers to other publications dealing with that concept. 
The information role of each term occurrence depends then on the semantics 
of the subpart where it is located. This means that to the aim of defining an 
indexing function for structured documents the single occurrences of a term may 
contribute differently to the significance of the term in the whole document. 
Moreover, the document’s subparts may have a different importance determined 
by the users’ needs. For example, when looking for papers written by a certain 
author, the most important subpart is the author name, while when looking for 
papers on a certain topic, the title, abstract, and introduction subparts are those 
preferred. 

In [8] an indexing model has been proposed by which the occurrences of a 
term in the different documents’ sections are taken into account according to 
specific criteria, and the user’s interpretation of the text is modelled. To this 
aim, first the archive is generated so that the system can recognize and manage 
the sections in which one wants to structure the documents. The sections are 
defined depending on the semantics of the documents. 

Then, during the retrieval phase, the user can specify the distinct importance 
(preference) of the sections and decide that a term must be present in all the 
sections of the document or in at least a certain number of them in order to 
consider the term fully significant. A section is a logical subpart identified by Si, 
where i G 1, . . . , n and n is the total number of the sections in the documents. We 
assume here that an archive contains documents sharing a common structure. 

Formally a document is represented as a fuzzy binary relation: 

Rd= X! h'd{t,s)/{t,s) (6) 

(t,s)eTxS 

The value Hd{t, s) = Fg{d, t) expresses the significance of term t in section s of 
document d. A function Fg : D x T ^ [0,1] is then defined for each section s. 
The overall significance degree F(d, f) is computed by combining the single sig- 
nificance degrees of the sections, the Fs{d,t)s, through an aggregation function 
specified by the user. This function is identified by a fuzzy linguistic quantifier 
such as all, at least k, at least 1, and it aggregates the significance degrees of the 
sections according to their importance values, also specified by the user. 

The criteria for the definition of Fg are based on the semantics of section s and 
are specified by an expert during the indexing of the documents. For example. 
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for sections containing short texts or formatted texts, such as the author and the 
keywords, a single occurrence of a term makes it fully significant in that section: 
in this case, it could be for example assumed that Fs{d,t) = 1, if t is present 
in s, Fs{d,t) = 0 otherwise. On the other side, for sections containing textual 
descriptions of variable length such as the abstract and title sections, Fs{d,t) 
can be computed as a function of the normalized term frequency in the section 
as for example: 



fis{d,t) = tfdst (7) 

in which IDFt is the inverse document frequency of term t (see definition (5)), 
tfdst is the normalized term frequency defined as: 

occ dst 
MAXOCCsd 

in which OCCdst is the number of occurrences of term t in section s of document d 
and MAXOCCsd is a normalization parameter depending on the section’s length 
so as not to underestimate the significance of short sections with respect to 
long ones. For example, it can be computed as the frequency of the term with 
the highest number of occurrences in the section. To simplify the computation 
of this value it is possible to heuristically approximate it: during the archive 
generation phase, the expert indicates the estimated percentage of the average 
length of each section with respect to the average length of documents (PERLg). 
Given the number of occurrences of the most frequent term in each document d, 
MAXOCCd, an approximation of the number of occurrences of the most frequent 
term in section s of document d is: 

MAXOCCsd = PERL* * MAXOCCd 

To obtain the overall degree of significance of a term in a document, in [8] 
an aggregation scheme of the Fg{d, t)s values has been suggested, based on a 
twofold specification of the user. When setting a retrieval session, the user can 
specify her/his preferences on the sections s by a numeric score as € [0, 1] (the 
most important sections have an importance weight close to 1). Moreover the 
user can select a linguistic quantifier to specify the aggregation criterion; the 
quantifier can be chosen among all (the most restrictive one), at least one (the 
weakest one), or at least k which is associated with an intermediate aggregation 
criterion. 

In [58] the linguistic quantifiers have been defined as Ordered Weighted 
Averaging operators. When processing a query the first step accomplished by 
the system for evaluating F{d,t) is the selection of the OWA operator asso- 
ciated with the linguistic quantifier Iq, OWAig. When the user does not spe- 
cify any preferences on the documents’ sections, the overall significance de- 
gree F{d,t) is obtained by applying directly the OWAiq operator to the values 

^i(d, t),...,iin{d, t): 



F{d, t) = OWAiq{fii{d, t),. . .,ixn{d, t)) 
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When distinct preference scores oi, . . . , a„ are associated with the sections, it 
is first necessary to modify the values /ii(d, t), . . . , t) in order to increase the 
“contrast” between the contributions due to important sections with respect to 
those of less important ones. The modified degrees oi , . . . , o„ of significance of the 
sections are obtained by applying formula (4) as explained in Sect. 3.4. The eval- 
uation of the overall significance degree F{d, t) is obtained by applying the op- 
erator OWAiq to the modified degrees ai, . . . , a„ : F{d,t) = OWA;g(ai, . . . , a„). 

In the following we briefly sketch a compared evaluation of the effectiveness 
of a system adopting a simple weighted representation and the system with 
the structured weighted representation. In particular, the different rankings of 
two documents by adopting the two different representations are outlined by an 
example. The two documents considered in the archive of CNR research projects 
contain the term “genoma.” 

Table 1 shows the normalized frequency of “genoma” in the sections of the 
two documents; as it can be noticed, the term “genoma” has the same total 
number of occurrences in both the documents. Since the normalization factors 
are the same, by applying function (5) the significance of “genoma” in both 
documents gets the same value F(di, genoma) = genoma) = 0.8. 

Table 2 shows the significance degrees for each section in which the term 
“genoma” occurs. These degrees are obtained using the fuzzy representation of 
structured documents; since the title and keywords sections are short texts, Utitie 
and /^keywords are defined so as to take values in {0, 1}. After estimating that the 
objective section takes up averagely 30% of the documents’ length, and the 
description section is around 40%, ^objective and ^description are defined based 
on formula (7). 



Table 1. Normalized Frequency of “genoma” in the Sections of the Two Docu- 
ments 
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Table 2. Significance Degrees of “genoma” in Each Section of the Two Docu- 
ments 



Title Keywords description 




When the user does not specify any criterion to aggregate the single degrees 
of the sections a default aggregation operator is used [7]. Since no importance 
is specified to differentiate the contributions of the sections, all of them are 
assumed with the same importance weight 1. Notice that the document d\ which 
contains “genoma” in the keywords and title is now considered more significant 
with respect to the document (I 2 containing the term just in the objective and 
description. These results can be reversed, for example, when the user specifies 
that the presence of the term “genoma” in the objective is fundamental. Table 3 
illustrates this situation: it shows the modified degrees of significances of the 
sections when the user sets the aggregation criterion equal to at least 1 and 
O^objective — Ij O^title — O^keywords — O^description — 0.5, and Oj = 0 Otherwise. 

A compared evaluation of the system results produced by using the tradi- 
tional fuzzy representation of documents and the fuzzy representation of struc- 
tured documents can be found in [8]. In this experiment a collection of 2500 
textual documents about descriptions of CNR research projects has been con- 
sidered. The indexing module of the prototypal information retrieval system 
named DOMINO, used for the experiment, has been extended in order to be 
able to recognize in the documents any structure simply by specifying it into a 
definition file. In this way it is not necessary to modify the system when dealing 
with a new collection of documents with a different structure. The definition of 
the documents sections has been made before starting the archive generation 
phase. During this phase it was also necessary to specify the criteria by which 
to compute the significance degrees of the terms in each section. Two kinds of 
sections have been identified: the “structured” sections, i.e., the research code, 
title, research leader, and the “narrative” sections, containing unstructured tex- 
tual descriptions, i.e., the project description and the project objective. It has 
been observed that while the values of precision remain unchanged in the two 
versions of the system, the values of recall are higher by using the structured 
representation than those obtained by using the traditional fuzzy representation. 
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Table 3. Modified Significance Degrees of the Term “genoma” in the Documents 
Sections. 




5.2 An Indexing Function for HTML Documents 

An HTML document can be seen as a structured entity, in which documents’ 
subparts are identified by tags, and each subpart is constituted by the text de- 
limited by a distinct tag. Since a certain tag can be employed more than once, 
and in different positions inside the document, the concept of document subpart 
is not meant as a unique, adjacent piece of text. Such a structure is subjective 
and carries the interpretation of the document provider; it can be applied in 
archives which collect heterogeneous documents, i.e. documents with possibly 
different “logical” structures. When generating a HTML document a user ex- 
ploits the importances associated with different subparts of the text: if characters 
of different dimensions are used, it is assumed that the bigger the dimension, 
the more important the information carried by the text; to bold or to italicize 
characters generally means to highlight a portion of the text with respect to 
others. Tags constitute then indicators of the importance of documents’ sub- 
parts; in [37] an indexing function has been proposed which differently weights 
the occurrences of a given term in the document, depending on the tags by 
which they are delimited. The overall significance degree F{d,t) of a term t in 
a document d is computed by first evaluating the term significance in the dif- 
ferent document tags, and then by aggregating these contributions through a 
function A : [0, 1]™ ^ [0, 1], in which m is the number of the tags considered. 
To simplify the hierarchy of the tags, since certain tags can be employed to a 
similar aim, some of them are grouped into different classes. With each class of 
tags denoted by tag, a function Ftag : D x T ^ [0, 1] is associated together an 
importance weight atag € [0, 1]; the higher the emphasis of the text associated 
with a tag, the higher its importance weight. It is assumed that the members 
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of a class have the same importance weight. The text that is not delimited by 
any tag is included into the lowest class. A possible identification of classes of 
tags, together with a proposal of their ranking has been suggested in [37] . The 
definition of such a list is subjective, although based on objective assumptions 
suggested by commonsense such as: the bigger the character the higher the im- 
portance of the text; text in bold, italics or appearing in lists can be assumed as 
having a high importance, etc. 

A simple procedure to compute numeric importance weights starting form the 
proposed ranking is described and here reported in the following. The definition 
of Ftag depends on the characteristics of the considered class of tags. For example, 
tags such as title and authors have to be used just once in a document, and they 
should contain short texts; for this reason it could be assumed that a single 
occurrence of a term makes it fully significant inside these tags. Functions Futie 
and Fauthors could then be defined as functions which take the value 1 if the 
term appears in the the title and authors respectively, the value 0 otherwise. 
For the others tags, as the length of the text they are delimiting in a document 
varies, a more general definition must be considered, based on the frequency of 
the term inside the tags. The following normalized frequency is then proposed: 



Ftag{d, t) 



NOCCtag dt 

MAXOCCtag d 



in which NOCCtag dt is the number of occurrences of term t inside class tag 
in document d, and MAXOCCtag d is the number of occurrences of the most 
frequent term inside the class of tags. 

Once the single significance degrees of a term into the tags have been com- 
puted, these have to be aggregated in order to produce an overall significance 
degree of the term into the document. In the aggregation all the significance de- 
grees should be taken into account, so as to consider the contribution of each tag, 
modulated by their importances. To this aim a weighted mean can be adopted: 



A(Ffa^i(d, t), . . • Fio^gjii^d^ t)) — ^ ^ Ffo^gj^id^ t) ^ Wi 

2=1.. .n 



in which = 1- 

Starting from the list of tags in decreasing relative order of their importances, 
the numeric weights Wi are computed through a simple procedure: it is assumed 
that tagi is more important than tag^ iS i < j (being i and j the positions of 
tagi and tagj respectively in the ordered list); the numeric importance weight Wi 
associated with tagi can be computed as: Wi = (ji — i + 1) / n *■ 

In the computation of the overall significance degree F(d, t), the inverse doc- 
ument frequency of term t could be taken into account: 

F{d, t) = 

F'tagi {d,t)*wA *ff(IDFt) 

\2=l...n / 



in which the definition of ^(IDFt) is given in formula (5). 
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6 Flexible Querying 

By flexible query language we mean a query language that incorporates some 
elements of the natural language so as to make possible a simple and powerful 
expression of subjective information needs. Flexible query languages have been 
defined as generalizations of the Boolean query language within fuzzy set theory; 
a flexible query may consists of either one of the following two soft components 
or just one: the first component is constituted by selection conditions that are 
interpreted as soft constraints on the significance of the index terms in each 
document representation. The second component is constituted by soft aggreg- 
ation operators which can be applied to the soft constraints in order to define 
compound selection conditions. The atomic selection conditions are expressed 
by pairs <term, weight>, in which weight can be either a numeric value in [0,1] 
(which identifies a soft constraint) or a linguistic value of the variable Importance, 
and the compound conditions are expressed by means of linguistic quantifiers 
used as aggregation operators. The concept of linguistic variable introduced in 
Sect. 2.5 provides a suitable framework to represent and manage linguistic con- 
cepts and for this reasons it has been used to formalize the semantics of linguistic 
terms introduced in the Boolean query language to generalize it. 

In the following section we introduce a general view of the IR activity and 
a formalization of the query evaluation mechanism of an IRS. According to this 
view the definition of the query evaluation mechanism is strongly dependent on 
the query language adopted. In the subsequent sections the various soft exten- 
sions of the Boolean language will be described together with their evaluation 
functions. Specifically, in Sect. 6.2 the most common semantics of numeric query 
weights and their evaluation functions are described. In Sect. 6.3 an evaluation 
function of linguistic query weights is introduced. Finally, in Sect. 6.4 the eval- 
uation function of a query language with linguistic quantifiers is presented. 

6.1 Query Evaluation Mechanism 

An Information Retrieval activity can be interpreted as a decision making activ- 
ity; its aim is to evaluate a set of alternatives or possible solutions, on the basis 
of a set of criteria or selection conditions in order to select the best ones. 

In the Boolean IR context, the alternatives are the documents represented as 
sets of index terms. The selection conditions are expressed by query terms: each 
query term specifies a constraint requiring the presence of the term in the doc- 
ument representation; the selection conditions can be connected by aggregation 
operators (which in the Boolean query language are the AND, and OR) and neg- 
ated by the NOT operator. The decision process is performed through an exact 
matching function, which evaluates the satisfaction of the query constraints by 
each document representation. Relevance is here modelled has a binary property 
of documents with respect to a user query. 

In the fuzzy approach the IR activity is regarded as a decision activity affected 
by vagueness: the query is seen as the specification of a set of soft constraints, i.e. 
vague selection conditions, that the documents can satisfy to a partial extent. 
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The documents are represented by means of weighted index terms and constitute 
the alternatives to be evaluated. The query evaluation mechanism is regarded 
as a fuzzy decision process that evaluates the degree of satisfaction of the query 
constraints by each document representation by applying a partial matching 
function. This degree, named Retrieval Status Value, is interpreted as the degree 
of relevance of the document to the query and is used to rank the documents. 
Then, as a result of a query evaluation, a fuzzy set of documents is retrieved in 
which the RSV is the membership value. The definition of the partial matching 
function is strictly dependent on the query language definition and specifically 
on the semantics of the soft constraints. 

In [57] and successively in [16], a so called wish list of requirements that 
a matching function of an IRS must satisfy has been proposed. Among these 
requirements, the separability property states that, in a query evaluation process, 
the evaluation of an atomic selection condition should be independent of the 
evaluation of the other query atomic components, or their Boolean connectives. 
The matching function should then be solely based on a function evaluating 
atomic conditions and on their logical Boolean connections. Also in Fuzzy IR 
models this property has been considered, and in the definition of flexible query 
languages a particular care has been paid in trying to satisfy this property. 

This property is guaranteed by designing the partial matching mechanism 
bottom-up: first, each atomic selection condition (soft constraint) in the query 
is evaluated by a function, denoted by E, for a given document, and then the 
aggregation operators are applied to the results starting from the inmost operator 
in the query to the outermost operator by a function denoted by E*. 

The E function evaluates the soft constraints associated with the query atoms 
on the fuzzy set Rd representing each document (A : Z? x A ^ [0, 1], where A 
is the set of the atomic selection conditions) . The soft constraints are defined as 
fuzzy subsets of the set [0,1] of the index term weights; the membership value 
l^atomii) is the degree of satisfaction of the soft constraint associated with the 
query atom denoted by atom by the index term weight i, i.e. E{d,<atom>) = 
l^atom{F{d,t))- In other words, E evaluates how well the value E{d,t) satisfies 
the soft constraint specified by atom] the result of the evaluation is a fuzzy set: 

^ ^ t^atomi^Ei^d^ ^))/ d 

dGD 

in which Hatcmi{F{d, t)) is interpreted as the RSV of document d with respect to 
the query atom denoted by atom. 

The function E* : D x Q ^ [0,1] (where Q is the set of all the legitimate 
queries of the language) evaluates the final RSV of a document, reflecting the 
satisfaction of the whole query. The definition of E* depends strictly on the 
query language structure and specifically on the aggregation operators used to 
combine the atomic components. The AND is generally defined as the min and 
the OR as the max. The NOT is defined as the complement operator. These 
definitions preserve the idempotence property. In [7] a fuzzy generalization of 
the Boolean query language has been defined in which the Boolean operators 
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are replaced by linguistic quantifiers. In this context, linguistic quantifiers are 
used as aggregation operators of the satisfaction degrees of the soft constraints. 
In the Sects. 6.2 and 6.3 we present some possible definitions of soft constraints 
that can be specified in a fiexible query; in Sect. 6.4 the aggregation operators 
specified by linguistic quantifiers are introduced. 

6.2 Query Weights 

To make the Boolean query language more user friendly and less limited in its ex- 
pressiveness, the selection conditions have been extended by introducing numeric 
query term weights, which allow users to quantify the importance of query terms 
as descriptors of their information needs [5, 10, 14,45]. An example of weighted 
query is the following: <ti, wi>AND(<t 2 , W 2 > OR <ts, W 3 >) in which h, 
are search terms and wi,W 2 ,W 3 G [0, 1] are numeric weights. The weight w can 
be considered implicit and equal to 1 in the Boolean query language. A selection 
condition < t,w > identifies a soft constraint on the weighted document repres- 
entations; the semantics of the soft constraints depends on the interpretation of 
the query weight w. Different interpretations of the soft constraint imposed by a 
pair <t, w> have been proposed in the literature; each interpretation determines 
a distinct definition of the E function (which is interpreted as the membership 
function of the fuzzy set associated with the soft constraint identified by w, and 
defined on the set [0, 1] of the index term weights). 

The query weight w was first interpreted as a relative importance weight, in 
this case the separability property does not hold and two distinct definitions of E 
have been proposed for conjunctive and disjunctive queries respectively [5,59]. 
In other models [14,45,57] the query weight w was interpreted as a threshold on 
the index term weight, and finally as an ideal index term weight [10]. 

In the following subsections we introduce distinct query weight semantics; 
we denote hynw the membership function of the soft constraint identified by a 
weight w (where fj,w{F{d,t)) = E{d,<t,w>)). 



Implicit Query Weights. The simplest extension of the Boolean model con- 
sists in adopting a weighted document representation and the Boolean query 
language [13]. In this case the retrieval mechanism ranks the retrieved docu- 
ments in decreasing order of their significance with respect to the user query. In 
fact, in this case an atomic query consisting of a single term t is interpreted as 
the specification of a pair <t, 1> in which w = 1 is implicitly specified. The soft 
constraint associated with <t, 1> is then interpreted as the requirement that the 
index term weight be “close to V and its evaluation is defined as: 

^lnl{F{d, t)) = fXclose to i{F{d, t)) = F{d, t) (8) 

This means that the desired documents are those with maximum index term 
weight for the specified term t, i.e. index term weights closest to 1; this inter- 
pretation implies that the evaluation mechanism tolerates the undersatisfaction 
of the soft constraint associated with <t, 1> with a degree equal to F{d, t). 
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Relative Importance Query Weights. By this semantics query weights are 
interpreted as measures of the “relative importance” of each term with respect 
to the others in the query [5, 59] ; this semantics demands for retrieval results 
conditioned more heavily by the most heavily weighted terms. 

Since it is not possible to have a single definition for the soft constraint Hw 
that preserves the relative importance semantics independently of the connect- 
ives in the query, two distinct definitions of have been proposed, depending on 
the aggregation operators in the query, thus giving up the separability property. 
Two alternative definitions have been proposed for conjunctive and disjunctive 



queries [5,59]. The first proposal [5] is the following: 

fiw{P{d, t)) = w * F{d,t) for disjunctive queries (9) 

fiw{F{d, t)) = max(l, T’(d, t)/w) for conjunctive queries (10) 

The second proposal [Yager, 1987] is the following: 

fiui{F{d, t)) = min[w, t)] for disjunctive queries (11) 

liu]{F{d, t)) = max[(l — w),F{d, t)] for conjunctive queries (12) 



Notice that any weighted Boolean query can be expressed in Disjunctive Normal 
Form, and then any query can be evaluated just by using one of these two 
definitions. 



Threshold Query Weights By specifying thresholds the user is asking to see 
all documents “sufficiently about” a topic [15,45]. In this case the soft constraint 
identified by the numeric query weight can be linguistically expressed as “more 
or less over w.” The lower the threshold, the greater the number of documents 
retrieved. The threshold allows to define a point of discrimination between its 
under and oversatisfaction. 

The simplest formalization of threshold weights has been suggested by [45] 
who proposes a crisp threshold: 



fini{F{d,t)) 



0 for F{d, t) < w 

F{d,t) for F{d,t)>w 



(13) 



In this case, the threshold defines the minimally acceptable document. Due to 
its discontinuity this definition may cause the abrupt variation of the number of 
documents retrieved even for small changes in the query weights. This led [14] 
to define continuous thresholding functions such as: 



fini{F{d,t)) 



P{w) * for F{d, t) < w 

P{w) + Q{w) * t) >w 



(14) 



in which: P{w) = ^ and Q{w) = 

For F{d,t) < w, the function measures the closeness of F{d,t) to w, 
for F{d, t) > w, iiw{F{d, t)) expresses the degree of oversatisfaction with respect 
to w, and undersatisfaction with respect to 1. 
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Ideal Query Weights. In [10] a third semantics for the query weight w has 
been defined: the pair <t, w> identifies a set of ideal or perfect documents, so 
that the soft constraint iiw measures how well F{d, t) comes “close to w”: 

t)) = )" (15) 

The k value, k G [0, 1] determines the steepness of the Gaussian slopes and, as 
a consequence, it affects the strength of the soft constraint “close to w”; the 
higher the k value, the weaker the constraint. This parametric definition makes 
it possible to adapt the constraint interpretation to the user concept of “close 
to w” . 

The retrieval operation associated with a pair <t, w> corresponds in this 
model to the evaluation of a similarity measure between the importance value w 
and the significance value of t in Rd '■ w F {d, t) . 



Example of Comparisons of the Three Semantics for Query Weights. 

Let us analyse the different results that are obtained by the different semantics 
associated with the query weight w. 

Let us consider the archive represented by the fuzzy sets in Table 4, in 
which an element of row di and column tj is the value F(di,tj), and the query: 
q =<ti, l>AND<t2, 0.6>AND<t4, 0.2> represented in Table 5. Depending on 



Table 4. Each Row is a Fuzzy Set Representing a Document. 





ti 


t2 


ts 


t4 


di 


1 


0.9 


1 


0.2 


d2 


0.7 


0.6 


0.3 


00 

d 



Table 5. Query q (ANDed Weighted Pairs). 





ti 


t2 


t4 


q 


1 


0.6 


0.2 



the semantics chosen for w, i.e. on the definition of the soft constraint fXw and 
by assuming that the AND operator is evaluated as the minimum, the results of 
the evaluation of q are given in Table 6. 

6.3 Linguistic Query Weights 

The main limitation of the numeric query weights is their inadequacy in dealing 
with the imprecision which characterizes the concept of importance that they 
represent. In fact, the use of numeric query weights forces the user to quantify 
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Table 6. Results of Query q in Table 5 Referred to Documents in Table 4. 



Query Weight Semantics 


di 


d2 


Ideal index term weight 


0.3 


0.6 


Relative importance 


0.8 


0.6 


Threshold on index term weight 


0.2 


0 



a qualitative and rather vague concept and to be well aware of the weight se- 
mantics. This is why in [9] a fuzzy retrieval model with linguistic query weights 
has been proposed; a linguistic extension of the Boolean language is defined, 
based on the concept of linguistic variable [64] . By this language the user can 
select the primary term “important” together with linguistic hedges (e.g., “very” 
or “almost” ) to qualify the desired importance of the search terms in the query. 
When defining a query language based on linguistic query term weights, first the 
term set, i.e., the set of all the possible linguistic values of the linguistic variable 
Importance must be defined: this definition depends on the desired granularity 
that one wants to achieve. The greater the number of the linguistic terms, the 
finer the granularity of the concepts that are dealt with. Then the semantics 
for the primary terms must be defined. A pair <t, important>, expresses a soft 
constraint ^.important on the term significance values (the F (d, t) values) . The 
evaluation of the relevance of a given document d to a query consisting solely of 
the pair <t, important> is based on the evaluation of the degree of satisfaction 
of the associated soft constraint; this value is obtained by applying the function 
f^important to the value T'((i, t). 



The problem of giving a semantics to numeric weights reappears here in 
associating a semantics with the linguistic term important. In [9] the ptimportant 
function is defined based on the ideal semantics of the numeric weight (from 
definition (15)): 






f^importanti^^i^d^ — \ 1 



Jn{k)*{F(d,t)-jf 



for 

for 

for 



F{d, t) < i 
i < F{d, t) < j 
F{d, t) > j 



In this definition, if F(d, t) is less than the i value or greater than the j value, the 
constraint is under-satisfied. The strength of the soft constraint ptimportant de- 
pends on both the width of the range [i, j] and on the k value. The values i and j 
delimit the full satisfaction of the concept important. The larger the value \i— j\, 
the less precise is the constraint; as in the case of the ideal semantics of numeric 
query term weights, k determines the sharpness of the constraint: the higher 
the k value, the fuzzier the constraint. 
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In [30] the fJ^important function is defined based on the threshold semantics 
(from definitions (14) and (15)) as follows: 



f-^important {^ ^)) 



1+^ ^ gln(fc)*(F(rf,t)-i)^ 

1+F(rf,t) 

2 

i±i 
2 



* 






for F{d, t) <i 
for i < F{d,t) < j 
for F {d, t) > j 



It can be observed that this compatibility function is continuous and non- 
decreasing in F{d, t) over the interval [0, 1]. For F{d, t) < i, ^important increases 
as a Gaussian function. For F{d,t) in the interval [i,j], ^important increases at 
a linear rate. For F{d, t) > j, ^important still increases, but at a lesser rate. 

The compatibility functions of non-primary terms, such as very important, 
fairly important, etc. are derived by modifying the compatibility functions of 
primary terms: this is achieved by defining each linguistic hedge as a modifier 
operator. For example, in [30] the linguistic hedges are defined as translation 
operators: 



t^veryimportanti^^') — l^importantiF) 



with ivery = i + 0.2 and jvery = J + 0-2 and Va; G [0, 1]. 



t^averagely importantiF) — l^importantiF) 

with iaveragely = t ~ 0.3 and javeragely = j~ 0.3 and Vx G [0, 1]. 



^minima: 



lly importantiF) — t^importantipf) 

with immimaiiy = t ~ 0.5 and j. 



minima 



Uy = j — 0.5 and Vx G [0, 1]. 



in which i and j are values in [0, 1] delimiting the range of full satisfaction of 
the constraint ^important- 

With these definitions any value F{d, t) of the basic domain of the Importance 
variable fully satisfies at least one of the constraints defined by the linguistic 
query terms. 

6.4 Linguistic Quantifiers to Aggregate the Selection Conditions 

In the Boolean query language, the AND and OR connectives allow only for crisp 
aggregations which do not capture any vagueness. For example, the AND used for 
aggregating M selection conditions does not tolerate the unsatisfaction of a single 
condition; this may cause the rejection of useful items. To face this problem, other 
extensions of Boolean queries have been provided, which concern the replacement 
of the AND and OR operators with soft operators for aggregating the selection 
criteria [43,52,53]. 

Within the framework of fuzzy set theory a generalization of the Boolean 
query language has been defined in [7] , based on the concept of linguistic quan- 
tifiers: they are employed to specify both crisp and vague aggregation criteria of 
the selection conditions. New aggregation operators can be specified by linguistic 
expressions, with a self-expressive meaning such as at least k and most of. They 
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are defined with a behaviour between the two extremes corresponding to the 
AND and the OR connectives, which allow, respectively, requests for all and at 
least one of the selection conditions. The linguistic quantifiers used as aggreg- 
ation operators, are defined by Ordered Weighted Averaging (OWA) operators 
defined in Sect. 2.4. 

By adopting linguistic quantifiers, the requirements of a complex Boolean 
query are more easily and intuitively formulated. For example when desiring that 
at least 2 out of the three selection conditions “politics” , “economy” , “inflation” 
be satisfied, one should formulate the following Boolean query: 

(politics AND economy) 

OR 

(politics AND inflation) 

OR 

(economy AND inflation) 
which can be replaced by the simpler one: 

at least ^(politics, economy, inflation) 

The expression of any Boolean query is supported by the new language via the 
nesting of linguistic quantifiers. For example a query such as: 

<image> AND (<processing> OR <analysis>) AND <digital> 

can be translated into the following new formulation: 

aZZ(<image>, at least 1 of (<processing>, <analysis>), <digital>) 

A quantified aggregation function can thus be applied not only to single selection 
conditions, but also to other quantified expressions. 

Then, the E* function evaluating a whole query q yields a value in [0, 1] for 
each document d in the archive D; let us indicate by S the set of atomic selection 
conditions and by Q the set of legitimate queries. The E* function is formalized 
by recursively applying the following rules: 

1. if <7 G S' then E*{d, s) = fj,w{F{d, t)) in which fj,yj{F{d, t)) is the satisfaction 
degree of a pair < t,w > by document d with w being either a numeric 
weight or a linguistic weight. 

2. if g = quantifier{qi, . . . , g„) and (?i, . . . , <?n G Q then 

E*{d, q) = OWAquanUfier(E* {d, qi), E*{d, qn)) 

3. E*{d, NOT g) = 1 - E*{d, q) 

in which OW Aquantifier IS the OWA operator associated with quantifier. 

The formal definition of the query language with linguistic quantifiers can be 
found in [7]. The following quantifiers have been proposed: 
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— all: it replaces the AND; 

— at least k: it acts as the specification of a crisp threshold of value k on the 
number of selection conditions. It is defined by a weighting vector Wat least k 
in which Wk = 1, and wj = 0, for i < k. Notice that at least 1 selects the 
maximum of the satisfaction degrees and it has thus the same semantics of 
the OR. 

— about k: this is a soft interpretation of the quantifier at least k in which the k 

value is not interpreted as a crisp threshold, but as a fuzzy one. This means 
that the user is fully satisfied if k or more conditions are satisfied, but she/he 
gets a certain degree of satisfaction even if A: — 1, A: — 2, . . . , 1 conditions are 
satisfied. This quantifier is defined by a weighting vector Wabout k in which 
Wi = — : for i <k, and Wi = 0 for i > k. 

Z^j=i 3 

— most of: it is defined as a synonym of at least |n in which n is the total 
number of selection conditions. 



7 Fuzzy Associative Mechanisms 

Associative retrieval mechanisms are defined to enhance the retrieval of tradi- 
tional IRSs. They work by retrieving additional documents that are not directly 
indexed by the terms in a given query but are indexed by other terms, associ- 
ated descriptors. The most common type of associative retrieval mechanism is 
based on the use of a thesaurus to associate entry terms with related terms. In 
traditional associative retrieval the associations are crisp. 

The fuzzy associative retrieval mechanisms are based on the concept of fuzzy 
associations. A fuzzy association between two sets X = {x \, . . . , Xm} and Y = 
{yi, ■ ■ ■ iVn} is formally defined as a fuzzy relation f : X xY ^ [0, 1]: the 
value f{x, y) represents the degree of strength of the association existing between 
the values x G X and y &Y. 

In information retrieval, different kinds of fuzzy associations can be derived 
depending on the semantics of the sets X and Y. 

Fuzzy associative mechanisms employ fuzzy thesauri, fuzzy pseudothesauri, 
and fuzzy clustering techniques to serve three alternative, but compatible pur- 
poses: 

— to expand the set of index terms of documents with new terms, 

— to expand each of the search terms in the query with associated terms, 

— to expand the set of the documents retrieved by a query with associated 
documents. 



7.1 Fuzzy Thesauri for Terms 

A thesaurus is an associative mechanism that can be used to improve both 
indexing and querying. It is well known that the development of thesauri is very 
costly, as it requires a large amount of human resources. Moreover, in highly 
dynamic situations, where terms are added and new meanings derived for old 
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terms quite rapidly, the thesaurus needs frequents updates. For this reason, 
methods for the automatic construction of thesauri have been proposed, based 
on statistical criteria such as the terms’ co-occurrences, i.e., the simultaneous 
appearance of pairs (or triplets, or even larger subsets) of terms in the same 
documents. 

In a thesaurus the relations defined between terms are of different type: if 
the associated descriptor has a more general meaning than the entry term, the 
relation is classified as broader term (BT), while a narrower term (NT) is the 
inverse relation; synonyms or near-synonyms are associated by a related term 
(RT) relation. 

Some authors have proposed the definition of fuzzy thesauri, see [33,34,40,46], 
where the links between terms are weighted to indicate strength of association. 
Moreover, this notion includes generalizations such as fuzzy pseudothesauri [36] , 
and fuzzy associations based on a citation index [41]. 

The first works on fuzzy thesauri introduced the notion of fuzzy relations to 
represent associations between terms [46,47]. 

Miyamoto [35, 34] has proposed a formal definition of a fuzzy thesaurus. Let 
us consider T to be the set of index terms, and let C be a set of concepts. Each 
term t GT corresponds to a fuzzy set of concepts h{t): 



h{t) = {< c, t{c) > |c e C} 



in which t{c) is the degree to which term t is related to concept c. A meas- 
ure M is defined on all the possible fuzzy sets of concepts, and which satisfies: 



M(0) = 0 
M{C) < oo 

M{A) < M{B) if ACB 



A typical example of M is the cardinality of a fuzzy set. 

The fuzzy RT relation is represented in a fuzzy thesaurus by the s-similarity 
relation between two index terms, ti and t 2 G T, defined as: 



s{ti,t2) = M[h{ti) n h{t2)] / M[h{ti) U h{t2) ■ 
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This definition satisfies the following: 

— if terms ti and t2 are synonymous, i.e., h{ti) = h{t2), then s{t\,t2) = 1 - 

— ifti andt2 are not semantically related, i.e.,h{t\)(^h{t2) = 0 , then s(ti, ^2) = 

0 . 

— s{t2, ti) = s(ti, ^2) for all ti,t2 G T. 

— if ti is more similar to term than to ^2, then s(ti, t^) > s(ti, ^2)- 

The fuzzy NT relation, indicated as nt, which represents grades of inclusion of 
a narrower term t\ in another (broader) term t2 is defined as: 

nt{ti,t 2 ) = M[h{ti) n h{t 2 )] / M[h{ti)] 



This definition satisfies the following: 

— if term ti’s concept(s) is completely included within term t2's concept(s), 
i.e. h{ti) C h{t2), then nt{t\,t2) = 1 . 

— if t\ and t2 are not semantically related, i.e., h{t\) n h{t2) = 0 , then 
nt{ti,t 2 ) = 0 . 

— if the inclusion of ti’s concept(s) in t2^s concept(s) is greater than the inclu- 
sion of ti’s concept(s) in fa’s concept(s), then nt{t\,t2) > 

By assuming M as the cardinality of a set, s and nt are given as: 
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A fuzzy pseudothesaurus can be defined by replacing the set C in the definition 
of h{t) above with the set of documents D, with the assumption that h{t) is the 
fuzzy set of documents indexed by term t. Thus, we get 

h{t) = {{d,t{d))\de D} 

in which t{d) = F{d, t) is the index term weight defined above. F can be either a 
binary value defining a crisp representation or a value in [ 0 , 1 ], defining a fuzzy 
representation of documents. The fuzzy RT and the fuzzy NT relations now are 
defined as: 
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Note that s{ti,t2) and nt{t\,t2) are dependent on the co-occurrences of terms 
t\ and t2 in the set of documents, D. The set of index terms of document d, 
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i.e., {t\F{d, f) 7 ^ 0 and t GT}, can be augmented by those terms tA which have 
s{t, Ia) > a and/or nt{t, tA) > P for parameters a and /? G [0, 1]. 

Suppose that in the definition of F as given above, the set T is a set of cita- 
tions which are used to index documents, in place of the set of terms. In this 
case a fuzzy association on citations can be defined through the fuzzy relations s 
and/or nt as defined above. By using citations, a user may retrieve documents 
that cite a particular author or a particular reference. In [42] a keyword connec- 
tion matrix is proposed to represent similarities between keywords so as to reduce 
the difference between relationship values initially assigned using statistical in- 
formation, and a user’s evaluation. The authors also propose a new method in 
which keywords that are attached to a document and broader concepts are hier- 
archically organized, calculating the keyword relationships through the broader 
concepts. In [4] a thesaurus is generated based on the max-star transitive closure 
for linguistic completion of a thesaurus generated initially by an expert linking 
terms. 

In [56] a probabilistic notion of term relationships is used; it is assumed 
that if one given term is a good discriminator between relevant and nonrelevant 
documents, then any term that is closely associated with that given term (i.e., 
statistically co-occurring) is likely to be a good discriminator, too. Note that 
this implies that thesauri are collection-dependent. 

In [27] the Salton’s use of the F {d, t) values is expanded [48] . One can manip- 
ulate the F{d, t) values in order to generate co-occurrence statistics to represent 
term linkage weights. In [49] document section similarities are also used to infer 
term relationships. 

In [27] a synonym link is considered, defined as: 

/^synonym (^1 j O) — E [F{d,ti) ^ F{d, t2)] 

dGD 

where F{d,ti) ^ F{d,t 2 ) = min[T’(d, ti) ^ F{d,t 2 ), F{d,ti) ^ F{d,t 2 )] and 
F{d,ti) — > F{d,t 2 ) can be defined in variety of ways: for instance, F{d,ti) 
F(d, O), he., the implication operator, can be defined as [F{d,ti)‘^ V F{d,t 2 )], 
where F{d,ti)‘^ = 1 — F{d,ti) is the complement of F{d,ti) and V is the dis- 
junctive (OR) operator defined as the max. An other alternative definition of 
the implication operator is min(l, [1 — F{d, ti) + F{d, O)])- 

In [27] a narrower term link is also considered (where term ti is narrower 
than term O) so term t 2 is broader than term ti), which is defined as: 

l^narrower{t\-,t2) — E [F{d,h) F{d,t2)] 

dGD 

7.2 Fuzzy Clustering for Documents 

Clustering in information retrieval is a method for partitioning a given set of 
documents D into groups using a measure of similarity (or distance) which is 
defined on every pairs of documents. The similarity between documents in the 
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same group should be large, while it should be small for documents in differ- 
ent groups. A common method to perform clustering of documents is based on 
the simultaneous occurrences of citations in pairs of documents. Documents are 
so clustered using a measure defined on the space of the citations. Generated 
clusters can then be used as an index for information retrieval; that is, docu- 
ments which belong to the same clusters as the documents directly indexed by 
the terms in the query are retrieved. 

Often, similarity measures are suggested empirically or heuristically [52, 50, 
54] . When adopting the fuzzy set model, clustering can be formalized as a kind 
of fuzzy association. In this case, the fuzzy association is defined on the domain 
D X D, where D is the set of documents. By assuming R{d) to be the fuzzy set of 
terms representing a document d with membership function values d(t) = F(d, t) 
being the index term weight of term t in document d, the symmetric fuzzy 
relation s, as originally defined above, is taken to be the similarity measure for 
clustering documents: 
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in which M is the cardinality of the set of index terms T. 

In fuzzy clustering, documents can belong to more than one cluster with vary- 
ing degree of membership [3]. Each document is assigned a membership value 
to each cluster. In a pure fuzzy clustering, a complete overlap of clusters is al- 
lowed. Modified fuzzy clustering, or soft clustering, approaches use thresholding 
mechanisms to limit the number of documents belonging to each cluster. The 
main advantage of using modified fuzzy clustering is the fact that the degree of 
fuzziness is controlled. 
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Abstract Information Retrieval (IR) on the Web can be considered 
from many different perspectives, but one objective and relevant aspect 
to consider is that on mid- 1999 the estimated number of pages being 
published and available for indexing in the Web was 800 millions for 6 
terabytes of textual data. Those Web pages were estimated to be distrib- 
uted over 3 millions Web servers. This means that anyone cannot effort 
to explore all the information distributed over those pages, but anyone 
necessarily needs to be supported by tools that help the end users to 
choose the most relevant Web pages to answer any specific request of 
information. The Web has started to operate only 10 years ago, and 
just few years after the first information retrieval tools have been made 
available to help Web users to find Web pages with relevant informa- 
tion. To deal with the complexity and heterogeneity of the Web, we need 
search tools implementing algorithms for indexing and retrieval that are 
more advanced than those currently employed in IR. These advanced 
algorithms need to exploit the structure of, and the inter-relationships 
among Web pages. 

From a research point of view, we need also to re-think evaluation be- 
cause of the different characteristics of Web IR, which can be expressed 
in terms of data, functionalities, architecture, and tools. These charac- 
teristics affect ‘how’ to carry evaluation out and ‘what’ to evaluate. 

This chapter faces the different aspects of IR on the Web that can be 
considered and analysed, that is: history of IR on the Web, different 
types of tools for performing IR on the Web which have been designed 
and developed to answer different user requirements, architecture and 
components of those IR Web tools, indexing and retrieval algorithms 
that can be employed for making Web IR effective, and methods for 
evaluation of Web IR. 



1 Introduction and Vocabulary 

This initial section addresses the main topic of the chapter explaining what 
we mean by “Information Retrieval (IR) on the Web”, and along with this 
explanation the necessary vocabulary is introduced. 

First of all, it is useful to recall that we use the term IR to identify all those 
activities that we can use to choose from a given collection of documents, those 
documents that are of interest in relation to a specific information need. Those 
activities, we are concerned with, are those that permit us to reach the target of 
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choosing the documents that are probably relevant to the initial information need 
in an automatic way, because our concern is on collections of documents that 
are available in a digital form and we are going to have an automatic IR system 
that we can use in choosing documents. Since we are going to use an automatic 
system, we imagine that the problem of translating the user information need 
is external to the IR system, and the IR system is going to have to answer 
to an information need already translated in a query. Where the query is the 
transformation of the information need in a phrase of a language that the IR 
system has been programmed to understand and to answer. 

In traditional IR, the collection of documents is a set of documents that has 
been put together, because it is related to a specific context of interest for the 
users that are going to use it. An IR collection is a set in the mathematical sense, 
because all the documents of the collection have certain properties or features 
in common, those features are usually related to a specific subject or thematic 
area, and often also to a time span. 

The set of all the digital copies of the articles published in the journals 
and magazines of the ACM (where ACM stands for “Association for Computing 
Machinery”), of the last 10 years can be an example of collection of documents of 
interest for the computer scientists of an academic department; so those scientists 
can ask to have them represented in and managed by an IR system; another 
example can be the set of all the published laws of a western country, that can 
be of interest for the lawyers but also for the citizens of that country. This means 
that the collection of documents that an IR system manages is clearly identified 
and the user of the system knows exactly, when he receives an answer from the 
system to a submitted query, that the answer is related only to that a-priori 
identified set. 

Normally, one of the documents of the collection that is managed by an IR 
system is the digital ASCII version of the corresponding original document of 
the collection of interest for a group of users; as for the previous examples, it 
is the file containing the ASCII version of one ACM article or of one law. In 
fact, the IR system is going to use the complete textual version of the original 
document to index it and representing its semantic content for further matching 
with the user query in the matching process that permits of choosing of some 
probably relevant documents of the managed collection. This indexing process 
is often named full text, since the full text of the document is used in extracting 
words or terms to represent its semantic content. 

In the Web, it is possible to continue to use a traditional IR system, and its 
specific managed documents collection. To do so, the IR system is made available 
to the user through a gateway program which connects the IR system to a Web 
page or a Web presentation that plays the role of interface between the user and 
the IR system. It is through this interface that the IR system is made available 
through a general Web access. The same IR system can also be used to manage 
different collections of documents. In this case the user can access an IR service 
through a Web page, that gives access to different document collections as the 
one depicted in Fig. 1. 
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Internet 




Figure 1. Use of an IR Service through a Browser Web 



In this case, we continue using a traditional IR service, even though its access 
is made easier than before the Web availability, because it is not necessary to 
install on the user machine a specific client software related to that specific IR 
service. In this case the Web browser, that the user normally uses for navigating 
the Web, it is used as interface for accessing the IR service of interest and the 
gateway program needs to have the capability of managing a connection-oriented 
service, since the user of an IR service is used to have a dialogue with the IR 
system during the search session. We do not consider this situation as one of IR 
on the Web, being only a different type of access to a traditional IR service. 

“IR on the Web” concerns all those activities that we can use to identify, in 
the Web, those documents that are of interest in relation to a specific information 
need. In IR we normally speak about documents, and, in the context of IR on 
the Web, we can consider a Web page as a document. It is worth to note, that 
Web pages can be really different in size and in the different number and types 
of files that can constitute them, since a single page can contain text and many 
other media, such as graphics, sounds or videos. A Web page is different from 
a common textual document also for the hypertext links it contains, where a 
link is an explicit logical association between two Web pages that are considered 
by the Web pages author to be in some way related. So, the Web page author 
has decided to relate a page to another to make explicit this relationship. Most 
of textual parts of Web pages contains links to other Web pages, and each link 
associates a Web page to a different Web page related to it. In this way Web 
pages are related and the reading can be done by navigation or browsing. In fact 
the Web can be considered as a vast hypertext, and, if the Web is considered 
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in this way, all the studies have been conducted on Hypertext IR (HIR) are of 
interest; the interested reader can refer to [4] as a general reference addressing 
the different aspects of HIR. 

IR on the Web considers as collection of documents of interest the Web 
itself, and more precisely the part of the Web that is publicly indexable. This 
part was estimated, in the assessment of Lawrence and Giles of mid-1999 [30], 
to contain about 800 million Web pages, encompassing about 6 terabytes of 
text data on about 3 million servers; when, in December 1997, the same authors 
were estimating that the Web publicly indexable contained at least 320 million 
pages, that makes the growth of the number of Web pages, in those 20 months, 
of a monthly average of roughly 24 millions new Web pages a month. Where 
the publicly indexable Web is constituted by the pages that can be indexed for 
representing their semantic content for further searching, and it excludes pages 
that cannot normally considered for indexing, such as pages with authorisation 
requirements, pages excluded for indexing using the robots exclusion standard, 
and pages that are dynamically generated following a submission of a search 
form by a user. This means, that the Web pages available for navigation were 
on mid-1999 many more than 800 million, where by navigation we intend to 
identify one of the methods we can use to locate information on the Web, that 
is: 



— direct request of a Web page knowing the correct URL, 

— indirect request of a Web page using the hypertext link presents in an avail- 
able Web page, and 

— availability of a Web page given by a “narrowcast” service that “push” to 
the user Web pages related to a user profile. 

There is another method that a user can use for locating Web pages, and 
it is that of using a Web service that supports also the searching for specific 
information in the Web and the presentation of possible pertinent Web pages, 
as results of the search, to the users. That is a service that permits the location 
of Web pages implementing, at least, a two-steps process: the initial step of 
searching and presentation of a list of essential information of possible pertinent 
Web pages, is followed, on a second moment, by a step of location by navigation 
of possible pertinent pages. Possible Web services that support the searching for 
information in the Web are: 

— A Web search engine (SE), that is the generic term in common use for identi- 
fying a collection of different types of complex software tools that implement 
the effective functions of “IR on the Web”. That is, IR functions using as 
collection of documents of interest the Web that is publicly indexable. 

— A Web search service, that is a service made available on the Web for search- 
ing of information. It usually makes use of a SE, but it could also use more 
than one SE combining in a dynamic way characteristics of many of them 
together also with other software tools and taking into account some indica- 
tions received from its user. A Web meta-search engine can be considered as 
a Web search service which answer to a query of a user using different search 
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engines, and combining their different result together as a unique answer to 
present to the final user. 

— A Weh portal, that is a “port of entry” into the Internet and the Web, a sort 
of information gateway to the Web, which often includes a search engine 
plus additional organisation of services by content, because portals are often 
concentrated on a particular topic. 

With the introduction of the concepts of SE and search service, we have com- 
pleted the presentation of all introductory concepts and pertinent vocabulary, 
thus in the following sections we can concentrate on the specific topics of the 
chapter, that are: history, types of tools for performing IR on the Web, archi- 
tecture and components of such tools, algorithms, and finally, evaluation of IR 
on the Web. 

2 History 

The World Wide Web is available to the general public from less than 10 years 
and we often speak about the “History of the Web” , when the western tradition 
suggests to speak about the “history” of an event or happening when at least 
50 years have been passed from it. In fact it is believed that it is necessary 
for speaking about an historical happening that the time interval between the 
present time and the event is long enough to permit to consider it on a sufficient 
distance from the day by day life and in its complex context. As regards the 
Web, the notion of historical event is different, probably because we are facing 
so many differences in just a year time in technology and methods that we have 
the possibility to use in relation to the Web in our working and private life, that 
the time span of 10 years seems to be long enough to speak about history. 

Some Web Search Engines historical information can be found on Web pages 
and journal documents, but they are conflicting, also if the time span of avail- 
ability of this sort of complex software tools is so short. As example, Susan 
Davis Herring reports in [14] that Lycos, developed at Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity (USA), was the first of such tools, while Michael Maudlin in [33] reports 
that WebCrawler, developed at the University of Washington (USA), was the 
first tool that allowed the user to search the full text of entire Web documents, 
because the first release of WebCrawler was made available on April 1994, and 
Lycos was made available on July 1994. 

Anyway, Web users started having the availability of such types of tools 
during 1994, before that year, it was possible to use tools that were indexing 
and managing only the title, the URL, and some small parts of Web pages [33]. 
So, we can say that from 1994 on it has been possible to have Web tools with 
effective IR functionalities, so we can fix 1994 as the year of starting of “IR on 
the Web” . 

From that year on, it has been a flourishing of these tools. In December 
1995 Altavista entered the scene with a number of innovative features, and in 
the following years many other search tools were made available together with 
different types of them. The range of tools that are now available is so wide. 
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that we believe it is worthwhile to try to identify some aspects of them, that 
permit us to have a sort of reference for understanding what are their features 
that are relevant to IR and that make them similar or different to each other. 
In the following section with introduce such sort of reference. 

3 Types of Tools for Performing IR on the Web 

It is possible to face the problem of presenting the characteristics of tools, that 
perform activities of IR on the Web, in many different ways. Often the choice 
of the characteristics that need to be analysed depends on the targets of the 
study of the problem, and in relation to these it is decided what characteristics 
to take into considerations. Because of that, many different ways of classifying 
these tools have been proposed over the years. Since our target is the study of 
the complex and different characteristics of these tools in performing information 
retrieval functions on the Web, we believe it can be very effective to examine 
them making reference to the abstract scheme of phases of the IR process, as it 
is depicted in Fig. 2. 



(D Searching 



\ 



0 Document gathering 




Figure 2. Phases of the IR Process 



The main phases of the IR process that can be in general totally or partially 
automated with the support of software tools are: 

1. Document Gathering, 

2. Indexing, 

3. Searching, and 
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4. Document and Query Management. 

In the case of tools for performing IR on the Web, there are differences with 
traditional IR tools, not in the specific four phases and specific functions, that are 
fairly similar, but in the way specific functionalities need to be performed in the 
Web and on Web documents, as it has been underlined by many other authors, 
and in particular by Gordon and Pathak [21], and by Gudivada et al [22]: 

1. Document Gathering is the phase of the IR process which produces as out- 
put the construction and maintenance over time of a virtual and/or physical 
collection of Web documents. The objective of this phase is the construction 
of the collection of the Web documents that form the universe of interest 
that the software tools have to index and manage; and this is the set of 
Web documents from which the user is going to search and retrieve. It can 
be a virtual and/or a physical collection of Web documents, because each 
original document can be discarded after indexing (“virtual collection”) or 
maintained (“physical collection”) together with all the data that are in 
any case maintained in auxiliary indexes for permitting other types of user 
searches. Among those auxiliary data, there are the date in which the docu- 
ment has been collected for indexing, and other basic information such as the 
URL where the document has been found, title, and author. The decision of 
maintaining the original indexed version of the Web document can be made, 
because the document can change over time and the new one can be really 
different from the version which has been indexed, and it can constitute a 
surprise for the user when he sees it as one of the documents selected by the 
system to answer his query. 

The software tools can gather the documents for building the collection of 
interest mainly in two different ways: 

(a) Weh Pages are submitted to the Search Engine: Specific Web users or 
companies directly contact the search engine or the search service sub- 
mitting new Web pages. 

(b) Weh Pages are collected by a tool of the Search Engine: The search en- 
gine has a software component which navigates the Web using as start- 
ing points of the process of navigation and collection of new Web pages, 
some URL addresses that are known to be useful and interesting starting 
points for the type of service that the search engine is used for. That soft- 
ware component of the search engine is identified by different and typical 
names, that evoke their main function of traversing the Web looking for 
useful new or not previously visited pages, some of these typical names 
are: crawler, spider, worm, and robot. In effect the software characterist- 
ics of such a component are those that are typical of autonomous agents, 
and in particular the specific class of task-specific agents which is named 
information agents, as it can be seen in the classification of those types 
of software tools which is reported in Fig. 3 from [29]. 

Another effective and general name which is used to identify such type of 
tools is Web Search Agent (WSA), which is particularly effective because 
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Autonomous agents 




Biological agents Computational agents Robotic agents 




Viruses Task-specific agents Entertainment agents 




Information agents 




Non co-operative Co-operative 




Adaptive Rational Mobile Adaptive Rational Mobile 



Figures. A Classification of Information Agents, Reported from Klusch, 
1999 [29] 



it recalls the software characteristics it is based upon and its main target, 
which is that of searching for Web pages to consider in the construction 
of the documents collection of interest. A WSA is programmed to use 
some known Web pages as starting points, and from those pages it visits 
related Web pages passing from link to link. 

2. Indexing-, is the phase of the IR process which takes each single document, 
of the collection of interest, as input and represents its content to make this 
representation usable by a computer process or program. It is possible to 
conduct the indexing process following many different approaches, at the 
extremes of the range of the possible approaches there are: the complete 
automatic indexing approach of a full text document, and the human asso- 
ciation of the document to a class of a knowledge hierarchy which has been 
built and is maintained by people. If we emphasise the importance of the way 
indexing is conducted, that is automatically versus manually, it is possible 
to consider this way as a criterion to be used in classifying search engines, 
distinguishing them in two types: 

(a) Query-based Engines, where indexes are maintained and used in search- 
ing for pertinent documents to answer the user query. 

(b) Classified Lists, where subject directory catalogues are built and main- 
tained. 

Since we have specified in Sect. 1 that the process of doing IR needs to be 
based on a completely automatic approach, only Query-based Engines can 
be considered tools that really implement functions of IR on the Web, and 
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in Sect. 5, the innovative algorithms that can be used to really implement 
IR functions are presented and discussed. 

3. Searching: This is the phase which manages the user’s query making use of 
information retrieval algorithms and with the purpose of choosing from the 
managed collection of Web documents, the most relevant ones to the user’s 
query. Searching functions are strongly related to the indexing algorithms 
which have been employed in the representation of the content of the doc- 
uments, because of that these aspects are dealt in details in Sect. 5 of this 
chapter. 

4. Document and Query Management: This phase partially overlaps both in- 
dexing and searching, because document management is related to indexing 
and query management to searching. The necessity of considering it also as 
a separate phase is related to the necessity of considering as a separate is- 
sue the effective storage and management of indexes, as they logically result 
from the indexing process, and the different documents databases that can 
be useful to manage for offering different services to final users, also if the 
logical Web document collection of documents is a single one. In relation to 
the way the collection of documents is stored, the search engine can offer 
a different service to its users. As an example, a single collection can be 
searchable only as a unique one, or the user can ask to query only the subset 
of it which is constituted of documents written in Italian language, or the 
one of documents written in English language; this aspect does not change 
the type of algorithms are used in indexing and in searching, but it changes 
the types of offered services. 

The differences that can be implemented as part of this phase are only con- 
fined by imagination, and it is often in relation to these particularities, that 
search engines are offering different services also if those different search en- 
gines are not really different in the aspects which are peculiar to IR. Because 
of that, these differences are not taken into account here as aspects that can 
are useful in specifying or classifying search engines. 



4 Architecture and Components of IR Web Tools 

In correspondence to the main phases of the IR process, depicted in Fig. 2, there 
is a component of the software tool that is implementing the process itself. In 
traditional IR, no software component does exist for document gathering, since 
the document collection is built in relation to some specific criteria that are 
external to the IR process, as it has been exemplified in Sect. 1. 

In traditional IR the indexing procedure is applied to each document of the 
collection of interest, and the output of this procedure is the creation of the 
databases of indexes of interest, together with the different document databases 
that are useful to answer final user queries. The indexing of a collection of textual 
documents together with the production of useful databases of documents and 
structured data are depicted in Fig. 4. 

A specular phase to indexing is the phase of information search and retrieval, 
that makes use of indexes produced during the indexing phase, and the query is 
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Figure 4. Indexing of Textual Documents and Production of the Databases for 
Information Management 



managed as 
that can be 



a document, which needs to be indexed to produce a representation 
compared to that of documents, as depicted in Fig. 5. 




Figure 5. Phase of Information Search and Retrieval 
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From an architectural point of view, the two main differences from traditional 
IR and IR on the Web are: 

— the phase of construction of the Web document collection, that needs to be 
done automatically traversing the Web using a WSA; 

— the management of the collection, which is in most cases a virtual collection 
of documents, because to manage a real collection would be unmanageable, 
since the storing and managing of a Web collection of interest would require a 
storing space and a management capability that is not possible to concentrate 
on one search engine only site. 

Figure 6 shows these main differences, that can be appreciated in comparing 
it with Fig. 4, where IR traditional indexing phase is depicted. 



Web Search Agent (WSA) 




Figure 6. Functions of the Web Search Agent (WSA) and the Search Engine 
(SE) 



5 Algorithms for Information Retrieval on the Web 

The main difference between the algorithms for IR on the Web and the ones 
for classical IR is the massive presence of Web links, which can be used as 
source of evidence for indexing and retrieving pages. The basic idea, and the 
importance, underlying the use of Web links is that they represent a explicit 
logical association between two Web pages that are considered by the Web pages 
author to be in some way related, as it has been stated in Sect. 1. Basically, Web 
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links can be useful for IR purposes because they can connect relevant documents. 
This is not a completely new idea: The Cluster Hypothesis, for example, states 
that closely associated documents tend to be relevant to the same requests [44] . It 
is then natural to use Web links to disclosure the semantic relationships between 
pages, because linked documents may tend to be relevant to the same requests. 
For example, a Web link from a relevant page can point to another relevant page, 
or relevant pages can frequently be linked by pages being rich of links. 

The idea of using relationship representations, such links or citations between 
informative objects, e.g. documents, has been exploited some decades ago in 
bibliographic citation analysis. Garfield described, for example, the notion of 
impact factor as a means to assess the importance of a scientific journal [19]. 
Recently, some studies focussed on Web link analysis to understand how, and the 
extent to which, Web pages and sites are inter-connected; for example, the notion 
of Web impact factor has been introduced and defined as the sum of the number 
of in-links or self-links pointing to a given page, site, or domain, divided by the 
number of pages found in that page, site, or domain [27]. A link with respect 
to an object p is called “in-link” if it starts from a different object and points 
to p; a link is called “self-link” if it starts from and points to p. The numbers 
of pages that link to a page, which is necessary to compute Web impact factors, 
are calculated using the advanced search capabilities of the search engines, e.g. 
AltaVista [16]. Some researchers discussed the appropriateness of Web impact 
factors and of the methods for calculating it; some contributions on this subject 
are reported in [32,41,40]. Further, and previous research work on link analysis 
was obviously conducted in the field of hypertext systems, and specifically in 
hypertext IR, as reported in [4], for instance. 

5.1 Hypertext Structure Analysis 

The work by Botafogo et al. is in a sense paradigmatic of the research work done 
in the field of hypertext systems regarding the analysis of hypertextual structure. 
That work consisted in discovering clusters of hypertext nodes, identifying nodes 
playing predefined roles, such as hierarchy roots, internal nodes, or leaves, and 
computing metrics that give an idea about the characteristics of a hypertext. 
In [18], the authors report an evaluation and comparison of hypertexts using hy- 
pertext structuring and analysis methods. Specifically, they describe an analysis 
of inter-linked consistency, and i.e. the degree to which humans author similar 
hypertexts. Their findings explained why research in automatic link generation, 
that increase inter-linker consistency, can be useful. 

The importance of these methods within hypertext systems is due to their 
application to help author “good” hypertexts, which minimize the risk of en- 
countering the “lost in hyperspace” problem, that is the end user’s disorientation 
from long navigation paths. As regards to clustering, for instance, if the end user 
gets lost in the hypertext, the system can cluster nodes and provide a map of 
the hypertext. The elements of a such a map are clusters that identify coherent 
nodes, i.e. contexts, and separate nodes that are about different contexts. The 
detection of hierarchies, for example, help author a “good” hypertext because a 
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hierarchical structure can communicate to the end user a more comprehensible 
hypertext semantics than other types of structure. Indeed, hierarchies are con- 
sidered as the most adequate structure to minimize the risk of disorientation [9] . 
Thus, transforming a hypertext structure into hierarchy, discovering hierarchies, 
or supporting hypertext authors in writing hierarchies, are useful procedures to 
produce comprehensible hypertexts. 

In case of the Web, structural analysis, cluster analysis, or hypertext topo- 
logy metrics help discover regularities of portions of the Web. The discovered 
regularities is a knowledge that can be exploited in Web IR because the reg- 
ularities are likely to implement specific types of Web pages. For example, a 
hierarchy can be a regularity that signal the presence of a home page and some 
referred pages. The metrics described in [9] implement a complementary means 
to analyze the hypertext structure. These metrics measure some properties of 
the hypertext and provide some directions to author the hypertext itself. For 
example, these metrics measure the connectivity, and the chance of accessing 
to every node from any node. These metrics can be employed to automatically 
restructure a Web site to make the discovery of hidden regularities easier than 
the discovery of poorly structured Web sites. For example, if discovering hier- 
archies in a Web site were possible, that knowledge could be exploited to extract 
hierarchical relationships, such as specialization-generalization or aggregation 
relationships, among the Web pages. 

In [8] , by “cluster analysis” is meant as the identification of clusters of hy- 
pertext nodes. In some hypertexts, nodes can tend to be associated with other 
nodes, and be dissociated from others. We can then speak about internal asso- 
ciation and external dissociation, respectively. Clusters can be used to explain 
if and why nodes are characterized by an internal association and/or external 
dissociation. The advantages of clustering hypertexts is that clustered nodes 
provide a context, which can be represented by means of a summary, and they 
reduce the amount of data to be stored to represent the content of nodes, and 
communicated to the end user. 

Nodes are clustered on the basis of the topology of manually inserted links, 
rather than the content of the nodes themselves [8] . The advantage of using links, 
rather than the semantic content of nodes, is that manually inserted links are 
readily available, while semantic content representations, such as index terms, 
and content-based links need to be constructed automatically. The rationale of 
using links is that, if nodes are likely to be about homogeneous semantic content, 
i.e. included in the same context, then some pieces of the content of a node can 
be linked to some pieces of the content of another node. The resulting subgraph 
is then strongly connected. Therefore, a strongly connected subgraph is likely 
to represent a cluster of nodes that are homogeneous in content and then can 
provide a homogeneous context. 

Clusters of nodes connected by a high number of independent paths [8] . The 
number of independent paths can be used as measure of the degree of mem- 
bership in a cluster because the presence of a link; generally speaking, a path 
indicates a relationship between two nodes, and the higher the number of inde- 
pendent paths between two nodes, the stronger the relationship between them. 
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Technically speaking, /c-components are used to implement clusters in [8] . A k- 
component of a graph G is a subgraph A such that, for every partition (^ 1 ,^ 2 ) 
of A, there are at least k links of A are each incident with a node of Ai and 
with a node of A 2 . A ^-component must be a maximal subgraph, i.e. no sub- 
graph B,AcB exists and is a /c-component [8]. 



The starting point of structural analysis is a distance matrix M, such that the 
element is the shortest path length from node i to node j. If no path exists 
between nodes i,j, Mij is set to a high arbitrary constant value K, which is for 
example twice the longest path length. The distance matrix can help compute 
index and reference nodes. Index nodes are nodes that can be used as an index 
or home to many other nodes, while reference nodes are the converse of index 
nodes [9]. Index and reference nodes can be detected using in-degree and out- 
degree: The out-degree of node i is the the sum of the elements placed in the 
same row i of M, while in-degree of node j is the the sum of the elements placed 
in the same column j of M. 



Index and reference nodes can be detected as follows: Let /r and /r' be the 
average in-degree and out-degree, respectively, which have been computed over 
all the nodes. Let a and a' be the corresponding standard deviations. Then, an 
reference node is a node whose in-degree is greater than /i-l-Scr, and a index node 
is a node whose out-degree is greater than /i'-l-Scr'. Centrality is another measure 
that is useful in analyzing hypertexts [9]. In the latter work, the authors define 
distance as U = and define a central node as one whose distance 

to all other nodes is small. Specifically, they define out- and in-distances for 
nodes i and j as and ^ ■ Mij , respectively. Therefore, the relative out- 

centrality Oi can be defined for node i as D/^^Mij, while the relative in- 
centrality Ij can be defined for node j as D/ Mij. 



The relative out-centrality can be used to detect roots of hypertext hierarch- 
ies. The root of a hierarchy should satisfy three requirements [9]: The root has 
to reach every node, the distance from the root to any node should be short, and 
the number of children nodes should be low. The latter can be controlled using 
a predefined threshold, which depends of the specific hypertext. The nodes with 
a high relative out-centrality satisfy the other two properties because they are 
central, and then reach almost all the nodes, and the total distance to the nodes 
is the lowest. 



In the following, we give an example of computation of out- and in-centrality 
measures. Let consider the following table that represents the connections 
between the nodes of Fig. 7. 
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Figure 7. An Example of Hypertext and Two Potential Node Clusters: {1,2, 3, 4} 
and {5,6,7}. 
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If the value of the table entry of index {i,j) is 1, then, there is a direct 
connection between nodes i and j. If there is no direct connection, the value 
id oo. To allow the computation of the out- and in-centrality measures, it is 
necessary to replace oo with a constant value K which is the highest of all 
the entries. If we set K to 2, out- and in-centrality can be measured using the 
following two expressions, respectively: 

0 =^- 1 =-^ 

where, D = Mij. As regards to the example, D = 57 and nodes 3 

and 5 can be considered as index nodes, e.g. homes or roots, because their out- 
centrality (C*i), which is equal to the in-centrality (Ij) because of symmetry, is 
higher than any other centrality measures. 

A modification can be applied to the table by considering, for example, in- 
direct connection, other that direct connection, so that the symbol oo is used to 
mean that no path connects two nodes, while a finite value is the distance of the 
shortest path between the two nodes. 

Starting from the distance matrix, two additional metrics can be computed 
to give a global view of the hypertext, or of a part of it. In [9], compactness and 
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stratum are developed to capture the notions of complexity and connectedness in 
hypertexts. For example, a measure of compactness can be the average number 
of in- or out-links per node; a measure of stratum can be the average minimum 
number of links to be followed to go from a node to another node. An end user 
navigating a compact hypertext can reach almost all nodes through a dense 
network of links. As every node is linked to many nodes, the hypertext results 
rather unstructured and thus the end user may get lost in the hyperspace. In 
contrast, a low compactness can indicate a hypertext with few links, and then the 
end user is unable to reach every node from a given node; however, the end user 
is unlikely to be disoriented. In IR, the notions of precision and recall correspond 
to the notions of low compactness and high compactness, respectively. Indeed, 
if the end user exploit a hypertext to retrieve information that are stored in 
the nodes, a high compactness may make recall high, because many relevant 
documents can be reached, but precision may be low, because many irrelevant 
documents can be reached as well. In contrast, a low compactness may make 
recall low and precision high. Stratum gives an idea of the degree to which the 
end user has to reach intermediate nodes before reaching the desired node. The 
higher the stratum, the higher the number of intermediate node. 

In the following, we report an example of computation of a compactness 
measure. The following three hypertexts are represented both as matrix and as 
graph. 
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The leftmost hypertext is one where each node is disconnected from any 
other node, thus, compactness has the lowest value. The hypertext in the middle 
is partially connected, the, compactness is higher than the previous one. The 
rightmost hypertext is one where each node is connected to every node, thus, 
compactness has the highest value. If the table entry is AT, then, no path exists 
between two nodes, otherwise, the value is the shortest distance between two 
nodes. A non-normalized compactness value is C = Mij; the maximum 

value is MAX = n{n — 1)K, while the minimum is MIN = n{n — 1). In case of 
the totally disconnected hypertext, C = MAX, then the relative compactness 
value is C* = 0; in case of the totally connected hypertext, C = MIN, then the 
relative compactness value is C* = 1. 
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Hypertext structural analysis, clustering and metrics can be employed within 
IR on the Web because they provide some useful tools to implement algorithms 
for IR automatically. Note that there are some fundamental differences between 
the Web and other information systems that make Web hypertext analysis im- 
portant, so one should pay a great deal of attention in employing these methods. 
However, some suggestions can briefly be given, which can be the seed of further 
research. 

— Link- and content-based clustering methods can be combined by taking ad- 
vantage of their strengths and weaknesses. Link-based methods are inde- 
pendent of the content, so they can help overcome some keyword mismatch 
problems; content-based methods can discover relationships that are not 
coded by Web links. 

— Structural analysis, e.g. hierarchy discovering, help detecting Web link types; 
for example, links of a hierarchy may represent specialization or aggregation 
relationships. 

— Clusters and other structures, like hierarchies, can be indexed, retrieved and 
displayed as an individual object; for example, metadata of root nodes, e.g. 
home pages, can be used to index children nodes; clusters can be presented 
to be further examined. 

— Metrics can help discover hidden structures, guide the generation of clusters 
and the selection of hierarchies; for example, select clusters with a given 
internal connectivity, select hierarchies with a given out-centrality. 

5.2 Bibliographic Citation Analysis 

The work reported, for example, in [39] investigate the effectiveness of biblio- 
graphic citations in IR. If one looks at bibliographic citations as links, one can 
consider those results in designing techniques dealing with IR on the Web. In [13], 
Croft and Turtle described a comparison between a heuristic spreading activa- 
tion strategy and a probabilistic retrieval model incorporating inter-document 
links. The main findings are that the use of hypertext links makes retrieval more 
effective than strategies without links. Specifically, manually constructed links, 
such as bibliographic citations, are more effective than automatically construc- 
ted ones, such as the nearest neighbor links. The authors stress the importance 
of implementation issues, as the use of hypertext links in retrieval strategies 
requires additional computation resources to store and process links. 

Savoy has evaluated the effectiveness of inter-document links designed and 
implemented on the grounds of three kinds of bibliographic citations, i.e. biblio- 
graphic references, bibliographic coupling, and co-citations, as well as links based 
on nearest neighbor nodes [39]. Two test collections, i.e. CACM and CISI were 
employed [17]. The former also included bibliographic citations between doc- 
uments. The results confirmed the findings reported in [13] and demonstrated 
that links based on bibliographic citations are more effective than links based on 
nearest neighbors, as the former are carefully inserted by the document authors. 

The important lesson to be learned from the work presented in [39] and [13] 
is that man-made links (such as bibliography-based links), if available, are more 
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effective than, and are an “upper limit” to automatically made links. Therefore, 
it is necessary to dedicate more research work on the evaluation of automatically 
constructed links to understand whether they are effective enough whenever links 
made by a human expert are absent, or in what proportion the effectiveness of 
automatic links is less than that of manual links. 



5.3 Web Page Authority Analysis 

HITS (Hyperlinked Induced Topic Search) [28] and PageRank [10] are among the 
most recent algorithms dealing with Web links. They represent a rather large set 
of similar algorithms. The design of techniques for IR on the Web can consider 
those results because the latter allow of capturing some structural characteristics 
of the Web that can make indexing and retrieval methods more effective. For ex- 
ample, HITS or PageRank detect “important” pages in playing some roles, such 
as index or reference. If these pages are about the end users’ topic, they can be 
important in IR on the Web because they may be relevant, or allow for reaching 
pages that are relevant to the end user’s topic. HITS and PageRank resembles 
that reported in previous papers on impact factors, citation analysis or struc- 
tural analysis of hypertext. There are some fundamental differences between the 
Web and other information systems that make these algorithms more important. 
The Web is much more complex than a local hypertext or a bibliographic data- 
base, such as those considered, for example, in [9,39]. The high heterogeneity of 
Web pages and the absence of link typing are two out of the reasons why the 
Web is very complex. Therefore, the requirement for algorithms for link ana- 
lysis is stronger than in the case of classical hypertext systems or bibliographic 
database. Additionally, the Web is a highly dynamic entity in terms of size and 
structure. So, capturing its structure as pages and links are added or removed is 
important to make search tools effective continuously in different time periods. 
Finally, while classical hypertext systems and bibliographic databases are man- 
aged and accessed locally by a limited number of users, the Web is the result 
of the convergence, or the divergence, of a myriad of contributions from million 
of end users. Therefore, capturing some regularities in the Web would allow for 
detecting those pages that are considered as “important” in a specific role by 
many end users; for example, HITS and PageRank aim to detect those pages 
that end users consider as authoritative as regards to a given topic. 

HITS focuses on broad topic queries, i.e. queries that are likely to be answered 
with too many pages. The problem with broad topic queries is that the number 
of pages is too large to allow the end user to examine them effectively and find 
relevant information. As corollary, the estimation of recall for broad topic queries 
is almost impossible since the set of relevant pages is unknown. HITS aims to 
extract authority pages from large set of retrieved pages under the assumption 
that relevant information are still stored in these sets, and that authority pages 
are more likely to contain relevant information than other pages. The notion of 
authority is then central to HITS. Therefore, understanding what an authority 
page is, and how it can be detected, is crucial. 
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An evidence to assess a page as authoritative can be the number of links 
pointing to it, because a link pointing to it would mean a citation made from 
the pointing page author. However, universally popular pages, but not author- 
itative with respect the query topic have also a large number of links pointing 
to them. The problem is that universally popular pages are expected to have a 
large in-degree regardless of the underlying query; they are likely to be assessed 
as authoritative for every query, and then they would appear in any Bq. The 
question is then whether distinguishing between authoritative relevant pages and 
popular pages is still possible. 

The heuristics used in HITS to detect authority pages is based on two types 
of page — hub and authority — and on the number of links citing a page and of 
links that cite pages — the former being called in-links, and the latter being called 
out-links. An authority is a page being cited frequently, i.e. with a high number 
of in-links, while a hub is a page citing other pages frequently, i.e. with a high 
number of out-links. HITS detects hubs and authorities with a given degree of 
uncertainty measured by the number of in-links and out-links. Authority and 
hub pages correspond to those defined in [9], but there is circular mechanism 
relating them, as explained below. Figure depicts an intuitive view of hubs and 
authorities. 





Figure 8. A Pictorial Description of Hubs and Authorities. 



Nodes /, g, i,j are popular pages because they are pointed to by many pages; 
specifically, i,j are also authoritative pages because they are pointed to by h, k 
which are hub pages. 

HITS ranks authorities and hubs by the number of in-links and of out-links, 
respectively, in two different lists; top ranked pages of a list are “good” author- 
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ities or those of the other list are “good” hubs. The techniques is hinged on 
a circular mechanism: The degree of goodness of a page as authority depends 
on the degree of goodness of the hub pages citing it. Viceversa, the degree of 
goodness of a page as hub depends on the degree of goodness of the authority 
pages being cited. Therefore, a “good” authority is cited by “good” hubs and a 
“good” hub cites “good” authorities. 

The iterative algorithm that computes hubs and authorities makes use of the 
circular mechanism relating good hubs and good authorities. At the first level 
of decomposition, the algorithm can be defined as follows: 



q- 

Rq. 



Bq-. 

Aq-. 

Hq. 

Sq. 

k: 



for each q 



end for 



a query 

the root set, i.e. the set of pages retrieved 
to answer q 

the base set, i.e. Rq expanded using links 

the authorities 

the hubs 

the result set 

a natural number 

a threshold 

Rq = answer(g) 

Bq = expand (i?g) 

(Aq,Hq) = iterate(Bq, k) 

Sq = filter(Ag, Hq, a) 



For each query q, the routine takes the root set Rq as seed set to start the 
algorithm; the root set is the usual retrieval result produced by a search system. 
The subroutine “expand” returns the base set Bq by adding to Rq the pages that 
are not in Rq and are pointed to by, or point to a page in Rq. The subroutine 
computes the weight vectors that measure a value representing the importance 
of each page in Bq as authority (Aq) or as hub (Hq), as regards to the query 
topic q. Finally, the subroutine “filter” selects the most important authorities 
and hubs given a threshold. The algorithm is depicted in Fig. 9. 

Hub pages permit to discriminate between query-independent authoritative 
pages and pages that are authorities with respect to the query topic. The hub 
pages are searched within the base set Bq, and therefore they are likely to be 
relevant to the query topic. If the hub pages are likely to be relevant to the query 
topic, then they are likely to point to authorities that are relevant as well. The 
“hubbiness” of hub pages is related to the authority of the pointed pages, and 
the authority of authoritative pages is related to the “hubbiness” of the pointing 
pages. The circular mechanism implements a mutually reinforcing relationship 
between hubs and authorities: A good hub is a page that points to many good 
authorities, and a good authority is a page that is pointed to by many good 
hubs. 
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Figure 9. A Pictorial Representation of HITS [28]. 



HITS considers the Web as a graph that can be represented in terms of nodes 
and links. Then, each node is connected to zero or more nodes through in- and 
out-links. For each query q, the algorithm aims to extract a subgraph Sq that 
should possess the following properties [28] : 

1. small size, 

2. high number of relevant pages, 

3. high number of strong authorities. 

Let examine the algorithm as regards to the three requirements. The starting 
point is a broad-topic search query q. The first step of the algorithm is the 
retrieval of the root set Rq which satisfies the first two properties. Indeed, Rq 
is quite small because the maximum number of retrieved number can be kept 
low. Rq is likely to be rich of relevant pages because the current “traditional” 
retrieval algorithms can reach a good precision. 

The small size of Sq allows for applying HITS, which is computationally 
expensive because it needs some iterations before reaching a stable solution. 
The requirement of having a high number of relevant pages is related to the 
availability of many strong authorities, which is the last, but most important re- 
quirement. The correspondence between strong authorities and relevant pages, 
and then between the notion of authority and that of relevance, is a quite strong 
hypothesis. The latter strong hypothesis may hold, for example, for topics regard- 
ing people or companies, but these topics are rather specific, while the algorithm 
was designed for broad topic queries. 

The third property can be satisfied by expanding Rq and construct the base 
set Bq. Then, the algorithm works under the assumption that there is at least a 
link from a node of Rq to an authority, which may be outside Rq. We can then 
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obtain Bq by expanding Rq to include any page pointed to by a page in Rq and 
any page that points to a page in Rq. To avoid that Bq grows exponentially, a 
threshold for the number of links can be set. 

The base set Bq is then the input of the iterative subroutine that compute the 
hubs and the authorities. The underlying assumption is that Bq should contain 
many relevant pages and many strong authorities. The target of the algorithm is 
to increase the rank of authority pages so that they can be displayed within the 
top ranked pages. The iterative subroutine works as follows: The set of pages 
with the highest in-degree is extracted because that set is likely to include many 
relevant pages. Indeed, a relevant page is supposed to be cited by many pages 
matching the query q. However, the set of pages with the highest in-degree 
may include many authoritative, but not relevant pages which are then simply 
universally popular. 



iterate (Hg, k) 

Bq-. the base set with cardinality \Bq\ 

k: a natural number (the number of iterations) 

z: the vector (1, ..., 1) G 

a;(i): authority weight vector at step i = 1, . . .,k 

hub weight vector at step i = 1, . . . ,k 

X(Q) = z 

2/(0) = 2: 

for each i = 1, . . . , 2c 

X(i) = update(yp_i)); 

V{i) = update(a;p)); 
normalize and y(q 

end for 

return {x(k),y{k)) 



Each page is associated two weight vectors — authority weight vector x hub 
weight vector y — that represent the degree to which the page is a “good” author- 
ity and a “good” hub, respectively. The subroutine “normalize” maintains the 
invariant that the weights of each type are normalized so that their squares sum 
to 1. The “iterate” subroutine make use of the circular relationship between hubs 
and authorities because it iterates and updates a vector weight using the other 
vector weight via the subroutine “update” , which is described in the following. 



update(u) 

v': new vector weight 

for each j = 1, . . \Bq\ 

where I{h,j) = 1 

if a in-link from page h to page j exists 
I{h,j) =0 otherwise 
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end for 
return v' 



After the k-th iteration, the weight vectors (a;(fe), y(k)) include the hub weight 
and the authority weight for each page: The largest values correspond to the best 
hubs and to the best authorities. The subroutine “update” is depicted in Fig. 10. 




Figure 10. The operations of the Kleinberg’s algorithm. The authority weight 
(cc) is the sum of the weight (y) of the hub pointing to it. The hub weight at step 
is the sum of the weight of the authorities pointed to by it. For example, the 
authority weight of the node 4, i.e. X 4 , is the sum of the hub weights yi, y 2 , ys- 



The above described algorithm has been employed to implement an auto- 
matic resource compiler, i.e. an automatic tool compiling a directory of the most 
important Web pages or sites for a broad topic [12]. The tool, which is called 
ARC (Automatic Resource Compiler), aims to produce a directory being similar 
to those compiled by Yahoo! or Infoseek. Differently from the latter directories, 
ARC is completely automatic and that paper shows that the effectiveness of 
ARC to compile resource directories is comparable to the effectiveness of human 
compilers employed to compile the Yahoo! or Infoseek directories. The same al- 
gorithm has been applied to infer Web communities [20] . A Web community is 
one including authoritative pages and hub pages. As above, authoritative pages 
are pages being relevant to a broad topic, but they are considered as the most 
important among all the relevant pages. The importance of authoritative pages 
is reinforced by hub pages, i.e. the pages citing those and other authoritative 
pages. 

In 1998, Brin and Page wrote one of the rare scientific articles describing the 
architecture of a Web search engine, named Google [10]. The most important 
feature of Google is the ranking algorithm, which is named PageRank, that is 
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used to compute the rank of the retrieved Web pages. Another reason of the 
relevance of the work reported in [10] is due to the detailed description of the 
architecture of Google and then of the algorithms and data structures that are 
needed to implement a search engine. One of the main issues of search engine 
implementation is that the designed algorithms and data structures should be 
scalable with the size of Web, without degrading retrieval effectiveness. 

The rationale of the PageRank algorithm is based on the simulation of the 
end user’s behaviour during Web browsing. The process of initial page selection 
and of following a link to a subsequent page is modelled within a simple prob- 
abilistic framework. The end user who is visiting an arbitrary Web page can 
decide to stop visiting the page and request another page with probability p. For 
sake of simplicity, the probability that the end user “gets bored” and chooses 
another page is constant over all the Web pages. Let us assume that page X 
has pages Yi,...,l^ pointing to it, i.e. has n in-links, and that each page Yi 
has Ci out-links. The probability that the end user’s visits the Web page A at a 
given time is given by the probability that X is still visited at that time or that 
the end user’s stops visiting one of the n pages that point to it and follows the 
in-link to X. The formula has been expressed as [10]: 



Pr{X) = il-d) + d{^^^ 



PrjYn) . 
Cn ^ 



The PageRank is directly correlated with the number of pages pointing to 
it and with the PageRank value of the citing pages — the more the page X is 
pointed to by high PageRank pages, the higher its PageRank. 

Bharat and Henzinger addressed topic distillation [6] , which is an extension of 
the Kleinberg’s and PageRank algorithms coping with three specific drawbacks 
of the latter algorithms [20] . The authors of the work reported in [6] carried out 
an information visualization-based experimental analysis and realized that the 
Kleinberg’s algorithm works less well than traditional IR retrieval algorithms for 
some queries. There are three cases in which that algorithm is less effective: 



1. Mutual Reinforcement: The hub-authority relationships between pages are 
mutually reinforced because of the presence of one-to-many or many-to-one 
links made by different people with contrasting reasons. 

Let consider two Web sites, and a document of the first site pointing to a 
set of documents of the second site. After some iterations of the Kleinberg’s 
algorithm, the document of the first site has a very high hub weight and the 
documents of the second site have a very high authority weight. Something 
similar happens whether there are some documents of the first site pointing 
to one document of the second site. 

The problem is that the computation of hub and authority weights is done 
assuming that there is one person that judges the relevance of a page as 
regards to the page pointing to it. On the contrary, the reality is that there 
are potentially as many people as the pages and therefore an authority page 
is considered as such because of different, and maybe contrasting opinions 
made by the different people. 
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That problem is also related to the very frequent presence of well-known 
pages or Web sites, yet they are irrelevant to a given query topic — examples 
are the Web sites by AltaVista or Yahoo! [20]. The problem is that these 
pages are so frequently pointed to that they are likely to be computed as 
authorities independently the query topic. 

2. Automatic and Ambiguous Links: HITS and the PageRank hinge their own 
effectiveness on the assumption that links starting from a page are expres- 
sions of authority of the pages pointed to by it. That assumption holds for 
links that are inserted manually by the page’s author. 

The problem is that that assumption is likely to not hold for links that are 
automatically generated by tools, such as search engines or Web authoring 
tools. There are then many links, and then many authorities and hubs that 
do not correspond to a human judgment about the importance of a page as 
regards to a query topic. 

Note that a similar problem is due to the ambiguous reasons why a link 
is placed to point an “authority” page. Indeed, different pages can point 
to an authority because of many, and maybe contrasting reasons; thus, the 
effectiveness of HITS and PageRank may be lower than one could imagine. 

3. Topic Drift. HITS and PageRank algorithms aim to find special kinds of 
subgraph out of the Web representing authorities and hubs as regards to 
broad query topic. So, one may wonder what if the query topic is rather spe- 
cific. There are two possible results: The algorithm is either unable to detect 
authorities and hubs as regards the query topic, or it produces authorities 
and hubs as regards a generalization of the query topic. This phenomenon 
is called “topic drift” [6] because the algorithm automatically moves the 
computation on a different topic. 

Let consider, as example, the query topic “jaguar and car” [6]: There are two 
possible generalizations of the topic, which can be expressed as “jaguar” and 
“car”, respectively. Then, if the algorithms is unable to detect authorities 
and hubs as regards “jaguar and car”, it may produces authorities and hubs 
as regards “jaguar” or “car”, which are likely to be irrelevant to the more 
specific topic. 

Topic drift can sometimes be a positive side-effect if communities, instead of 
relevant pages are searched. Indeed, if the algorithm is unable to find author- 
ities and hubs as regards a narrow query topic, it is able to find authorities 
and hubs as regards broader query topics. Thus, the algorithm succeeded 
to find authorities and hubs for broader query topics if they hold for the 
starting topic as well. This result can be accepted because relevance is a less 
strong constraint than pertinence of a page to a topic. 

The three problems, which have been described above, can be addressed by 
embedding some heuristics in HITS and PageRank. In the following, we illustrate 
how these heuristic solutions to the three problems can be implemented within 
HITS. 

1. Mutual Reinforcement. The problem caused by mutually reinforcing rela- 
tionships between Web site can be solved by considering the number of 
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documents of the first site pointing to the document of the second site, and 
the number of documents of the second site pointed to by the document of 
the first site. We call the former out-degree do, and the latter in-degree dj. 
Then, we can give an authority weight 1/do to the document of the second 
site that is pointed to by the documents of the first site. In similar way, 
we can give a hub weight l/dj to the document of the first site pointing the 
documents of the second site. The subroutine “update” can then be modified 
as follows: 



update(u) 

v': new vector weight 

for each j = 1, . . . , \Bq\ 

^ {h, j) X I{h, j) 

where I{h,j) = 1 

if a in-link from page h to page j exists 
I{h,j) = 0 otherwise 

W{h,j) is the authority or the hub weight 

end for 
return v' 



2. Automatic and Ambiguous Links. The detection of automatically generated 
links, and then understanding whether a link has been authored manually 
or automatically, is a difficult task. Moreover, the effectiveness of this detec- 
tion is unclear because there are manually authored links that are useless for 
IR purposes, and automatically generated links that are useful for the same 
purposes. Similarly, link disambiguation is also a difficult task. No specific 
technique have been proposed to detect automatically generated links, yet 
the technique designed for the “topic drift” problem might help detect auto- 
matically generated links since they assume that those links are likely to be 
irrelevant to the query topic. 

3. Topic Drift. The solution to the topic drift problem that has been proposed 
in [6] exploit classical IR techniques to assess the similarity of the document 
content with the query content. The employed method is in two steps: 

(a) the starting query is expanded, or a new query is generated, using the 
terms occurring within the pages of the root set, 

(b) the similarity between the content of the expanded, or generated, query 
and of pages is computed to select the most similar. 

The modified query, either expanded or generated, is more specific than the 
starting query and topic drift is less likely to occur with the new query, 
because it is longer than with the starting query. Most similar pages are 
selected under the assumption that they include a high proportion of relevant 
pages. The latter assumption is consistent with that made when “blind” or 
implicit feedback is exploited to improve precision and recall [23] . 

The cosine of the angle between the vectors representing the document and 
the modified query is an assessment of the content similarity between the 
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two objects. If X and q are the vectors representing the Web page and the 
query, respectively, the cosine of angle can be expressed as follows [38]: 




where, Xi = fxi x di is the classical tf x idf weighing scheme, K is the 
total number of unique terms, fx^ is the frequency of term i in the page 
represented by x, di = logN/rii, and rii is the number of pages containing 
term i out of the total number N. In [37], different weighing approaches 
are described to implement the tf x idf weighing scheme. If the documents 
are Web pages, the similarity can be assessed using the same technique 
because Web pages can be represented as vectors. If one needs to compute 
the similarity between two documents, one can apply the same technique 
using the vectors representing the two documents. The subroutine “update” 
can then be modified as follows: 



update(u) 

v': new vector weight 

for each j = 1, . . \Bq\ 

^ Ilh'^h ^W{h,j) X S{j) X I{h,j) 
where I{h,j) = 1 

if a in-link from page h to page j exists 
I{h,j) = 0 otherwise 

W{h,j) is the authority or the hub weight 
S{j) is the similarity between page j 
and the modified query 

end for 
return v' 



As concluding remarks, we would stress some issues about the represent- 
ativeness of the authority and hub pages, yet calculated applying the changes 
proposed to address mutual reinforcement and topic drift. 

Search agents and engines indexes a small proportion of the whole Web and 
are unable to update the indexes at the same speed at which the Web evolves. 
As consequence, the base set being used to compute authorities and hubs is a 
small sample, which is very unlikely to contain a significantly large proportion 
of the set of relevant pages. Thus, the algorithms that use in- and out-links aim 
to rank authorities and hubs on top the lists of retrieved pages, but they are 
unable to increase the quantity of retrieved relevant pages. 

The use of HITS or PageRank, or their modifications, allows to cite find 
authoritative and relevant pages out of large sets of retrieved pages. Once an au- 
thoritative and relevant page is found, it can be cited in a paper or another Web 
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page. Such a citation can increase the authority of the cited page and the “hub- 
biness” of the citing pages. As corollary, a relevant, but non-authoritative page 
is not cited, and the chance of becoming an authoritative gets lower. Therefore, 
a subset of the set of relevant pages can be built and can consist of authoritative 
and popular pages, while all the other less popular are outside that set. 

These algorithms have to cope with the dynamicity and the heterogeneity 
of the Web, which make connectivity analysis difficult, since the analysis being 
made at a give time period gives results that are different from those given by 
an analysis made at a different time period. Moreover, the analysis about a 
Web site, which is made considering a given part of the Web, gives results that 
are different from those given by an analysis about the same Web site that is 
considering a different part of the Web. 

The effectiveness of these algorithms could be improved if the semantics of 
Web links is exploited. The number of in- and out-links is counted regardless 
what a link means, while it is likely that a link has a semantics that sometimes 
corresponds to the one being between a page and a relevant page, but sometimes 
it does not. Thus, the identification and exploitation of the Web link semantics 
would be matter of future research. This is one of the reasons why we introduce 
some notions of automatic link generation in next section. 



5.4 Algorithms for Automatic Web Link Generation 

In the previous sections, we have described some of the most important al- 
gorithms that are used to analyze the connectivity of parts of the Web. These 
algorithms rely on the presence of Web links among Web pages, either inser- 
ted in the page by the author manually, or generated by a tool automatically. 
In a sense, the connectivity analysis algorithms process Web pages and links 
passively, and try to extract the most useful information from, for example, the 
topology of the graphs being induced the available pages and links. These al- 
gorithms do not affect the structure of the Web because they are “read-only” 
and do not insert or delete links. Since late eighties, there is an interest of IR 
researchers in the use of hypertext to design IR systems, and, since nineties, in 
the automatic hypertext construction and evaluation [3, 15,7,34]. 

Automatic link generation algorithms aim to generate links among nodes 
in a fully automatic procedure; “fully” means that no human intervention is 
usually planned. The construction process result is an automatic hypertext, that 
is an automatically constructed hypertext. In case of the Web, we speak about 
automatic construction of Web links. In other terms, links can be computed 
among Web pages, or parts of them, and they can be implemented as Web links. 
Note that the newly inserted links update the Web pages implicitly because 
they are rather inserted in auxiliary data structures, such indices or matrices. In 
contrast to the connectivity analysis algorithms, the algorithms for the automatic 
hypertext construction aim to actively intervene in the topology to insert new 
links. Thus, we can create a specific topology, instead of analyzing the topology 
of a given subgraph of the Web. 
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The automatic generation of associative links is the core step of the whole pro- 
cess of automatic hypertext construction since it is what does rapidly transform 
a “flat” page collection into a powerful interactive retrieval tool. Associative links 
represent implicit associative connections between pages. They are built making 
use of content-based connections between fragments of text of the same page or 
pages of the same collection. Automatic link construction allows to navigate the 
Web pages across links being previously undefined. Once constructed, the new 
links can be used to navigate the hypertext or to apply connectivity analysis 
algorithms. 

Most of the methods for the automatic construction of associative links try to 
catch the similarity relationship between the nodes of the hypertext to be built. 
Similarity is one of semantic relationships occurring between nodes. Similarity 
computation is then the most used IR technique to assess whether an object 
has a semantic content similar to the another object semantic content. Since 
links between nodes express a semantic relationship between nodes, similarity 
computation can be used to automatically build this type of links. Similarity 
computation is performed on descriptions of the pages to be linked, and page 
descriptions are computed using automatic indexing. 

In its simplest form, the algorithm for similarity computation can be for- 
mulated as follows, provided a model, the similarity function used to compute 
similarity values, and a threshold value: 

1. compute the descriptions of two textual node content using the model; 

2. compute the similarity score between the descriptions using the function; 
similarity of a text with respect another text can be either global or local — 
local similarity is calculated for a fragment of the text, and global similarity 
is calculated for the whole. 

3. if the score is over the given threshold, then insert the link between the 
nodes. 

Starting from that simplest form, much more complex and effective methods 
for the automatic construction of links can be defined: 

1. the use of text similarity to generate links; 

2. the automatic detection of links and of different link types; 

3 . the automatic construction of links of different types between different types 
of node. 

Text content-based methods for the automatic construction of links have been 
studied by different authors and with different approaches, among them: [5, 1, 
36,2,34,2]. We describe these methods into detail in the following. 



Use of Text Similarity to Generate Links. The method can be used to cre- 
ate links between text segments to practically builds up a hypertext at retrieval 
time. At retrieval time means that the generated hypertexts is given as response 
and is dependent a query. The technique proposed here is an attempt to use 
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vector similarity to produce a network of text segments that are semantically 
related. The basic idea is to use the vector space model to evaluate the similar- 
ity between two text segments. The normalised tf x idf weighting scheme is 
employed to evaluate the vector elements. 

The algorithm to build similarity hyperlinks automatically starts from a 
query and then subsequently generates the nodes computing the similarity 
between a node and the query or another node. Nodes can be full-text docu- 
ments, Web pages or text fragments. The algorithms can be described as the 
following sequence of steps: 

1. Retrieve, in response to a query, a set of m text segments using local simil- 
arity with respect to the query. 

2. Refine the retrieved set by rejecting all but k text segments. This can also 
be done in two ways — by setting the value of k first, or by employing a local 
similarity threshold and accept the k segments that are over that threshold. 
Decreasing levels of similarity can be used to control the size and the struc- 
ture of hypertext. The number of accepted documents is variable since it 
is determined by a similarity threshold, the threshold is then progressively 
increased to produce a self contained map. 

3. For each retrieved text segment, do the first step in a recursive way. 

The retrieved set of k segments is used as a new set of queries and for each 
of them restart the process. The process can be repeated n times. At each 
iteration link the k segments (queries) with each of the k new text segments 
accepted in response of each query. 

At this stage of the algorithm, clustering algorithms can be applied to text 
segments if they are too small or very similar one to each other. The clustered 
text segments are represented by a centroid which can be used as query. 

The application of this algorithm produce a graph resembling a tree rooted at 
the query, but text segments can reappear at different levels. Depth and breadth 
of the “tree” can be controlled by carefully choosing respectively m, n, and k. 
In the following, we depict an example hypertext and code the algorithm. 

retrieve(x, n, k) 
if(n > 0) then 

extract top k text segments matching x 
for each segment yi,i = 1, ■ ■ - ,k 
retrieve(yi , n — l,k) 
end retrieve 

Let n, k be natural numbers 
and q be the starting query 
and retrieve(< 7 , n, k); 

A visual representation that resembles very much a hypertext can be used. 
The most natural way is to draw a graph whose nodes can be pages, documents 
or textual fragments (paragraphs, sentences) extracted from documents. A global 
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measure of similarity is used to measure closeness among nodes. This is based 
on the inner product of the weighted vectors representing the documents in 
the vector space model, or is an average of local similarities. In both cases, 
term weights are computed using the normalised tf x idf weighing scheme. 
Similarly, when nodes represent text segments, the same inner product is used 
to measure their similarity. However, in this case non-normalised term weights 
are used, to give preference to longer matching sentences that are more indicative 
of coincidences in text meaning. 

An accurate analysis of the structure of a document can be obtained by 
putting the nodes representing text fragments along a circle and drawing a line 
whenever the similarity of two text fragments is over a predetermined threshold. 
Using this technique is possible to decompose documents by identifying homo- 
geneous parts (sets of text segments) of the document. The same technique could 
be used to link parts of the document that have strong relationships between 
them. Local similarity is proposed as a precision filter used to discard docu- 
ments that may have a high global similarity with the query due to language 
ambiguities, but that have a low local similarity with the query. 



The Automatic Detection of Links of Different Link Types. The main 
aim of this technique is to automatically describe the nature of the link, i.e. to 
assign a type to each link, other that to construct the link itself. This is done 
for arbitrary collection of unrestricted subject and of any size. One assumes 
that one has an existing “flat” collection of “flat” documents and the following 
classification of link types to be automatically detected [5] : 

— revision links are those representing versions of the same text segment; 

— summary links are those connecting a set of text segments to the one that 
summaries them; 

— expansion is the inverse of the summary link type; 

— equivalence links connect segments that are about the same subject or very 
close subjects; 

— comparison links connect fairly close contents of text segments; 

— contrast is the inverse of comparison link type; 

— tangent links connect segments that are marginally relevant to a segment; 

— aggregate links are between text segments grouped together to form a new 
segment. 

The output is a type label for each link and a graph representation of the 
resulting hypertext. The graph representation helps the final user understand the 
nature of links. The technique to detect link types is based on the combination 
of clustering, local and global similarities as described in previous paragraph. 
What makes this technique different is the algorithm for automatically typing 
links. Let consider two large documents from which parts can be automatically 
extracted using the text structure. The algorithm performed on the documents 
is in the following steps: 
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1. compute global and local similarities between documents, between docu- 
ments and parts, and between parts; 

2. combine global and local similarity values to classify similarities as different 
degree of strength, such as strong, good and weak similarities; 

3. collapse strong links and merge linked parts to obtain a simplified set of links 
and parts; 

4. split text segments linked by weak links and look for subsegments that are 
linked by stronger links. 

The resulting set of links and parts is a hypertext which nodes are document 
parts or aggregation of document parts, and links between nodes are the result 
of collapsing strong similarity-based links or splitting segments into smaller, but 
more similar segments. Let us describe link collapse with an example. Let us 
consider two documents x and y, and two parts A and B of each of them: 
{Ax,Bx) and {Ay, By) respectively such that B does sequentially follow A. If 
there are two strong links between the As and between the Bs, and if A is 
physically near B within each document, then A and B are merged to create a 
new aggregate part, and a collapsed link is created between the two aggregate 
parts. Link types are assigned by analyzing the pattern of the merged parts 
and of the collapsed links. Type labels are assigned to the collapsed links of the 
resulting hypertext accordingly to the following rules: 

— a link is of revision type if the two documents organize their own subjects 
in the same order and if corresponding parts are connected through strong 
similarity-based links. For example, the collapsed link between the above 
mentioned documents x and y is a revision one; 

— a link is of summary or expansion type if the quantity of unlinked text of 
a document is higher than of the quantity of unlinked text of the other 
document; the link from the former to the latter is of type “summary”, the 
reverse one is of type “expansion” ; 

— a link is of equivalence or comparison type if it is neither a revision, nor is 
it a summary/expansion link; the choice between “equivalence” and “com- 
parison” depends on the degree of strength of merged links, i.e. strong and 
good links; 

— a link is of contrast type if the quantity of unlinked text of both documents 
is significantly high; 

— a link is of tangent type if few links starts from, or ends to a node; 

— a link is of aggregate type if it is between two nodes consisting of parts that 
form a cluster (see above about “hypertext structure” and related measure 
such as “compactness” and “stratum”). 



The Automatic Construction of Links of Different Types between Dif- 
ferent Types of Node. The complexity of data modelling in classical IR is 
mainly due to the complex nature of the relationships between the different IR 
objects - documents and auxiliary data, where by auxiliary data are meant all 
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those objects, such as index terms or thesaurus entries, which are used to repres- 
ent the semantics of the documents of the collection of interest. Similarly to IR, 
we could, at least in principle, distinguish between two types of objects involved 
in IR on the Web — Web pages and Web auxiliary data. 

The main aim of this technique is to automatically generate links of different 
types. Differently from the previously described technique, in this case, the link 
type is predefined by the type of the nodes to be linked. Also this technique 
is done for arbitrary collection of unrestricted subject and of any size. Starting 
from an existing “fiat” collection of “fiat” documents, two node types are given — 
pages (P) and terms (T). Assuming that there is one link type between a pair 
of node types, four types of link can be constructed between the two types of 
nodes (Fig. 11): 



TT IJnks 




PP links 



Figure 11. The Conceptual Architecture of a Two-Levels Hypertext 



— PP (TT) links are between documents (phrases). A numerical measure of 
similarity is computed between documents (terms) i and j to estimate the 
closeness between the respective semantic content. If the vector-space model 
is employed, the measure is the cosine of the angle between the document 
(terms) vectors. For each document (phrase) i, a ranked list of similar doc- 
uments (terms) can then be computed. A PP (TT) link is inserted between 
documents (term) i and j if the measure of similarity, or the rank of docu- 
ment (term) is over a stated threshold. 

— PT links are between a document and terms, while TP links are between a 
term and documents. The weight of term within document can be used as 
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numerical measure of link strength. The measure can vary according with the 
adopted weighting scheme. For example, if the tf x idf scheme is adopted, the 
term j occurring within document i is weighted with tfij log N/rij, where tfij 
is the frequency of term j within document i, rij is the number of documents 
indexed by term j, and N is the total number of documents. A PT (TP) 
link is inserted between documents and terms if the weight, or the rank of 
document (term) is over a stated threshold. 

In the following, we report a simple example of construction of a two-levels 
hypertext from a three-document collection. Links are computed and weighed 
using , where X, Y are either sets of keyword stems or sets of documents. 

Underlined strings are keyword stems. Links are depicted as heavy lines (strong, 
high similarity links) or as light lines (weak, low similarity links). 




1/7 



1 1/2 1/3 



6 Evaluation of Information Retrieval on the Web 

As reported in [42] , the aim of evaluation in IR is to test hypotheses about one or 
more component of a IR system, such as the system as a whole, characteristics 
of the data or of the end user, or the effectiveness of a retrieval or indexing 
technique. As IR is a science, it is important experiments are valid and reliable 
to clear report all the details of the experiment and to allow the reproduction 
of the experiments, if results have to be confirmed, or to avoid the reproduction 
of the experiments, if they are the starting point of further experiments. There 
are two broad categories of approaches to evaluation, which correspond to two 
types of experiments - laboratory experiments and operational experiments. 
Laboratory experiments are often performed in an artificial environment using 
test collections and without users. Operational experiments are performed using 
a real operational IR system, with real end users and real databases; all of these 
are variables to controlled to carry the experiment out. 

To a certain extent, the two types of experiments can be applied to evaluation 
of IR on the Web as well and the literature reports operational experiments. 
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which test real search engine working on the Web, and laboratory experiments, 
which test algorithms using test collections. The object of evaluation of IR on 
the Web can vary because the environment is quite various. Experiments, both 
laboratory or operational, can regard the whole Web, one or more search engines 
that are seen as a “black box”, or a specific technique implemented by search 
engines. Experiments regarding the whole Web have for example consisted of the 
estimation of the total number of pages or sites, the analysis of the geographical 
or categorical distribution of Web sites, the overlap between the sets of pages 
indexed by different search engines, or the computation Web impact factors. The 
experiments regarding the search engines seen as “black box” have consisted in 
comparing two or more engines processing the same set of queries; note that 
the conclusions that can be drawn from these comparisons are strongly time 
dependent. The experiments regarding a given technique are similar to those 
carried out in traditional IR evaluation settings. In this section, we choose to 
not review all the research work in evaluation of search engines and IR on the 
Web, but to describe the main issues of the subject, providing references to some 
surveys 



6.1 Issues of Evaluation of IR on the Web 

The issues of evaluation of IR on the Web differ from the issues of evaluation 
of IR because the Web, and then the processes of indexing and retrieval of Web 
pages, are very different from those of classical information retrieval systems. 
We describe in the following some of the issues that make IR on the Web, and 
then evaluation, different from more difficult than classical IR. Many are the 
issues that could be listed, but we have chosen the ones that are considered in 
the literature the most important. These issues are listed below and described 
in the rest of this section: 

— dynamicity of the Web and of search engines; 

— heterogeneity of documents and queries; 

— hyperlinking among Web pages. 

The Cranfield model can be applied to IR on the Web to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of information retrieval processes performed by search engines. The 
Cranfield model is based on test collections; a test collection is a triplet {D, Q, R) 
where Z? is a set of test documents, Q is a set of test queries, and i? is a set of 
judgments about the relevance of each document w.r.t each query. The assump- 
tion is that D is a representative sample of the universe of documents, Q is is a 
representative sample of the universe of queries, and R can, at least potentially, 
be compiled for each pair made of one document and one query. 

In general, as Web search engines are a particular kind of IR system, the 
procedure of evaluating search engines is a more complex task than for IR sys- 
tems. For example, the Web, and then the set of Web pages that are retrieved by 
search engines, are networks of documents. Evaluation must take into account 
the fact that Web links may represent semantic relationships between documents 
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and that therefore the relevance of a page with respect to a query depends on 
directly- and indirectly-linked pages. Specifically, the issues of dynamicity, het- 
erogeneity, and hyperlinking affect significantly the components of the Cranfield 
evaluation model in terms of representativeness, notion of relevance, and meas- 
ures of effectiveness. 

The issue of the representativeness of a test collection: representativeness 
occur as regards the three components of a test collection — D, Q, and R. The 
degree of heterogeneity and the size of the Web make the construction of a 
representative test collection, and specifically of D, very difficult, or much more 
difficult than in the past. If the size of the universe to be represented increases, 
then the sample being used to represent the universe should increase as well. The 
size of D would increase significantly because the size of the Web is increasing 
rapidly. Moreover, the size and the degree of heterogeneity of the sample should 
increase because the degree of heterogeneity of the Web is high and is increasing. 
Thus, the construction of a representative sample is difficult because has to 
be carried out using complex statistical techniques, which guarantee that the 
constructed sample is the best as possible, after considering the cost of the 
computational resources being necessary for its management. The situation is 
made worse because of the presence of many Web pages that are produced 
automatically by various tools, and because of the mortality of many Web which 
disappear from the Web by thus making the sample even less representative. 

The popularity of the Web and of the search engines correspond to increase 
of the size of the universe of end users, and then of the queries submitted to the 
search engines. The widespread diffusion of the search engines and the variety 
of the end users means that the search engines are employed for IR purposes 
and for non-IR purposes, such as question answering or resource location. On 
the other hand, the search engines are basically designed and implemented using 
different IR algorithms, but search engines differ for the specific algorithms they 
use. Therefore, some search engines are well suited to answer to queries of a 
given type, but they answer to queries of other types with low effectiveness. The 
representativeness of Q is then related to the extent to which it is able to capture 
the variety of types of queries submitted to the search engines. The representat- 
iveness of Q does then affect the bias being introduced when search engines are 
evaluated because the choice of a set of queries may make experimental results 
different from those obtained if another set of queries is chosen. 

Since TREC has started, the use of large test collections, in terms of D 
size, has become more common in the past. The Cranfield model is widely used 
in IR experimentation and it is the model adopted in TREC. The assumption 
regarding R could not be made for the TREC test collections because of the 
large size of D. Instead, a pooling method is adopted to compute an estimate 
of R. Similarly, if a representative sample D of the Web is used, the assessment of 
each Web page is impossible. Therefore, only a small subset of the sample D can 
be considered for relevance assessment. The impossibility of assessing a subset 
of D that is “large enough” makes the computation of recall impossible, and only 
an estimation can be computed. From a statistical point of view, the issue of 
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estimation of recall introduces some requirements about unbiasedness, efficiency 
and consistency of the employed recall estimator^ 

The notion of relevance has to be reconsidered if it is applied to Web pages, 
instead of traditional documents, such as those stored in the TREC test collec- 
tions. Beside the controversial discussions on the notion of relevance, the pervas- 
ive presence of links among Web pages forces to change the notion of relevance: 
A Web page may be more ore less relevant to a query depending on its in-degree 
or out-degree, and not only depending on its own content. As Web pages can 
be browsed, other that retrieved, the dependence between relevance judgements 
collected at browsing-time is stronger than those during querying-time, as (i) 
Web pages are linked directly, (ii) users do necessarily see pages one after an- 
other, and (Hi) their judgements about the relevance of a page does strongly 
depend on the judgements given on the previously seen pages. This means that, 
when using classical test collections, one has to consider that the judgements 
collected in a test collection are given with respect to a query representing an 
information requirement formulated before retrieving documents. On the con- 
trary, users browsing the Web, or an its subset, formulate their own information 
requests at navigation-time and therefore judgment regarding the relevance of 
a visited document is given on the grounds of a partial representation of the 
request itself. This means that the judgements collected in a test collection for 
IR on the Web evaluation should represent these relationships. 

For an operative point of view, we could assign different degrees of relevance 
to Web pages. If a Web page p is relevant and has a given in-degree, and the 
number of relevant pages pointing to p is positive, then a page pointing to p 
can be considered as relevant to a certain extent, because following the link 
to p permits the end user to retrieve relevant data. Similarly, if a Web page q is 
relevant, and has a positive out-degree, and the number of relevant pages pointed 
to by q is positive, then q can be considered more relevant than p, because 
following the link from q permits the end user to retrieve additional relevant 
data. We can give to Web pages different types of assessment, depending on 
whether they link, or are linked by, relevant or irrelevant pages. The following 
table illustrates a simple example of how the relevance of a Web can be tuned 
depending on the relevance of the page being pointed to. 



Linking Page 


Linked Page 


relevant 


non-relevant 


relevant 

non-relevant 


relevant, useful 
useful 


relevant 

non-relevant, useless 



The rationale is that the relevance of a page should be coupled with the 
notion of usefulness, depending on the relevance of the page that is pointed to 
it. A relevant linking page can as well be useful, if it links to another different 

^ An estimator is biased if it over or underestimates the parameter it is estimating; 
an estimator X is more efficient than another estimator Y if the mean square error 
of X is less than the mean square error of Y; an estimator is consistent if it tends 
to get closer to the parameter it is estimating as the sample size increases. 
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relevant page. If the linking page is non-relevant, then it is useless, because it 
links to a non-relevant page. Similarly, a non-relevant page can be useful, and 
then may be more useful than a relevant page, if it links to a relevant one. 

The measures of effectiveness used in IR in a laboratory setting (i.e. preci- 
sion and recall) are only partially usable when evaluating the characteristics of 
Web search engines, as these measures are based on the assumption of unlinked 
documents. New measures should be defined to take into account the presence 
of a network of nodes. There are three specific issues related to the problem of 
identifying adequate measures of Web IR effectiveness: The estimation of recall, 
the measurement of Web link navigation, and the measurement of other factors 
affecting IR on the Web. 

To estimate recall, different approaches can be taken [31]: 

— estimate recall for very specific topics of which the complete set of relevant 
pages is known in advance — for example, if the query is about a person, 
the set of pages being relevant to that query is easily computed; such an 
approach do not solve the problem of the more common broad topic queries; 

— estimate recall computing relative recall — relative recall of a search engine is 
the proportion of a set of relevant pages out of the cumulative set of relevant 
pages that is computed through a series of different searches; the cumulative 
set of relevant pages is the union of all the subsets of relevant pages found 
at each search, which can be carried out with different search engines. 

The measurement of Web link navigation can be implemented defining novel 
measures that take into account the increment and decrement of relevant pages 
at each navigation step. Precision and recall give biased estimates of navigation 
performance as they ignore the way the sets of relevant and non-relevant nodes 
vary as navigation truly proceeds. For example, let sets B{q) and B{q,i) be sets 
of pages retrieved after submitting query q and following a link from page i 
in B{q), respectively; B{q) and B{q,i) can produce the same, or lower, levels 
of precision and recall by giving the impression that no improvements were 
obtained, even if the subset of retrieved relevant pages included in B{q,i) were 
different from the one included in B{q). In contrast, the end users are more 
interested in increments of relevant pages being non-retrieved or unseen before, 
rather than in permutations of the set of already retrieved pages. Analogously, 
the end user is more annoyed for new retrieved non-relevant pages than for 
the already retrieved ones, because she/he has to examine them to realize that 
these pages are really non-relevant to his/her information needs. It is, therefore, 
necessary to consider measures taking into account the variations of retrieved 
pages. 

We can define two novel measures, called use novelty {V) and noise (S'), 
instead of recall and precision, respectively. Novelty is the proportion of relevant 
pages retrieved at a given step, but missed in the preceding steps. Noise is the 
proportion of pages that are non-relevant and are retrieved at a given step, but 
that have been missed in the preceding steps. Novelty was proposed in [35] and 
can be used as measure of navigation effectiveness, while noise can be used as 
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measure of navigation cost. Recall can be considered as a special case of novelty 
because it is the proportion of relevant pages retrieved at path P = (q). Similarly, 
the complement of precision can be considered as a special case of noise because 
it is the proportion of non-relevant pages retrieved at path P = (q). Novelty and 
noise are better suited to describe navigation-based searches than traditional 
precision and recall because they measure the degree to which effectiveness and 
cost change during navigation. Figure 12 gives a pictorial description of the 
retrieved page sets and their interrelationships. 




Figure 12. The pictorial representation of the relationship between subsequent 
retrieved page sets. The intersection between R, which is the set of relevant 
pages, and one or more sets B{P) of retrieved pages is used to compute the 
novelty and noise values. 



Let P = (g, ii, . . .in), n > 0 be a navigation path starting from the list of 
pages matching query g; > 1 identifies the ig-th page selected as entry point 
at the s-th step. Let B*{P) = B{q) U (U”^iR(g, ti, . . .ts)) be the cumulative 
set of retrieved documents by following path (g, . . .in)- 

Novelty V at path P = (g, ti, . . .t„), > 1 is the increase of relevant pages 

with respect those stored in B*{q, ii, . . Of course, recall V{q) is the pro- 

portion of relevant pages found in B{q): 



^ |Rn R(P) n ^R*(g,ti,. . .i„-i)| 
|i?| 



where R is the set of relevant pages. Noise S at path P = (g, ti, . . . i„), > 1 

can be defined as the the increase of non-relevant pages, which are included 
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in the newly retrieved pages, that the user has to visit by moving from path 
to (g, 

^ hi^n g(p) n 

In the following, we give an example of computation of novelty and noise. 




At the first step, novelty equals recall and noise is directly related with pre- 
cision. At the subsequent steps, novelty and noise are related with the values 
computed at the precedent steps. As regards to the alternative measures, we 
report some of those proposed in [31] and we suggest the reader to refer to that 
paper for further details and bibliographic references. 

The coverage of a search engine can be a factor affecting its retrieval effect- 
iveness. Note that the overlap among the databases of different search engines is 
rather low; a search engine indexes a small proportion of pages that are indexed 
by other search engines. The size and the internal structure of the indexed sub- 
set of the Web has a considerable impact on retrieval effectiveness because the 
quality of results, e.g. recall and precision, depends on how good the retrievable 
pages are. It is likely that the larger the indexed subset of the Web, the higher 
the recall and the lower the precision, for a given query. Viceversa, small indexed 
subset of the Web should correspond to higher precision and lower recall. The 
issue of coverage is related to the issue of search agent effectiveness. Note that 
search engines work tightly with a search agent that collect the pages to be in- 
dexed and retrieved. Thus, the effectiveness of page retrieval is related to the 
effectiveness of page collection. As consequence, an evaluation issue that need 
to be addressed is that of search agent evaluation together with the evaluation 
of search engines. 

Query subject may affect search engine effectiveness because a search engine 
may work more effectively than another search engine if it processes a given 
type of queries. For example, a search engine may be more effective to retrieve 
personal home pages, rather that pages containing scientific content. This means 
that the same query can be answered with different and little overlapping result 
sets. ^From an evaluation point of view, the choice of a given type of query is 
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crucial as regards to the test results. The set of test queries should be more 
unbiased as possible to allow a unbiased evaluation of the tested search engine 
or technique. 

The interface issues have been addressed because it is well known from the 
field of evaluation of IR that the interaction between system and end user is 
crucial for retrieval effectiveness. In case of IR on the Web, there are some addi- 
tional issues that make evaluation an important aspect. These issues are basically 
related with (z) the widespread distribution of the Internet and then of search 
engine “terminals”, and (ii) the distinction between the interface and system 
that is implied by the client-server Internet architecture. The widespread dis- 
tribution of the Internet and then of search engine “terminals” means that the 
search engines are potentially accessible by a very large number of end users of 
different types, each of which with specific information needs, background, lan- 
guage and culture. Thus, the interface should as much correspond to any end user 
as possible. The client-server architecture of the Internet means that browsers, 
which implement the interface on the client-side, and information providers, 
which implement the server-side, must agree on standard protocols. Therefore, 
the interface must be implemented using standard protocols so that it can be 
rendered and effectively usable independent on what is placed on the server-side. 
As consequence, two important aspects of interface, which should be evaluated 
together with other aspects, are the capability of adaptation to different types 
of end user and the adequacy to the standard protocols. 

6.2 The Web Track of TREC 

The Web Track of TREC, which is one of the tracks of TREC, aims to provide 
experimental results about the performance of IR on the Web [26, 24, 25] . The 
Web track has evolved from the Very Large Collection (VLC) track since they 
are based on the same document set, but the Web track has concentrated on 
specific aspects of IR on the Web. The structure of the Web track is similar 
to that of the Ad-Hoc track because the Ad-Hoc topics were used for the Web 
track runs. The structure of the latest Web track, i.e. TREC-9 Web track, will 
be reported in [43]. 

At TREC-8, the Web track consists of two main tasks — the Small Web task 
and the Large Web task. The Small Web task required to process 2GB of Web 
data, which corresponds to 250,000 documents. The Large Web task requires to 
process 100GB of Web data, which correspond to 18.5 million documents. While 
the focus of the Large Web track is to investigate the issues relating to scale and 
efficiency of Web data retrieval, the focus of the Small Web task is to: 

— test whether the IR technique developed for the traditional Ad-Hoc track 
work sufficiently well for Web data, at least for the test collection being 
compiled; 

— test whether more or less sophisticated link-based techniques, such as the 
Kleinberg’s or PageRank algorithm, work as effectively as content-only based 
techniques. 
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The results from TREC-8 have shown that the retrieval and indexing al- 
gorithms that are based on both links and content performed at the same level 
of effectiveness as those based on content only. A reason of that can be the small 
proportion of links across different Web servers in the test collection used. The 
evaluation criteria were the same being used for the Ad-Hoc track, and thus links 
were not considered to assess the relevance of linked pages. Indeed, the quant- 
ity of retrieved relevant documents increases if one considers indirectly relevant 
documents, i.e. relevant documents that are linked by retrieved documents. 
Some reflections can be made from the TREC-8 results [24]: 

— the visual rendition and position of anchors may be important to determine 
the relevance of linked pages; for example, the end user is more likely to 
follow the links starting from anchors placed on top the page or rendered 
with color or larger sizes; 

— the context of the anchor may play an important role to suggest the end 
user to follow the link because the context can provide information about 
the linked page; 

— the notion of relevance should be modified to take the links into account 
when the relevance of a page, either linking or linked, is evaluated; 

— the test collection used for the Web track should include a significant number 
of links to allow to evaluate the effectiveness of link-based algorithms; 

— TREC-8 experiments employed Ad-Hoc topic, but Web queries are very often 
different from TREC topics, not only in terms of number of keywords, but 
also in terms of type of query (question answering, resource location, etc.). 
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Abstract Standard Information Retrieval considers documents as 
atomic units of information that are indexed and retrieved as a whole. 
Modern evolution of document design and storage have since a long time 
introduced more elaborate representations of documents; standards such 
as SGML, then HTML and now XML are of course major contribu- 
tions in this domain. These standards underly today evolutions towards 
modern electronic documents. In this context, retrieving structured doc- 
uments refers to index and retrieve information according to a given 
structure of documents. This means that documents are no longer con- 
sidered as atomic entities, but as aggregates of interrelated objects that 
can be retrieved separately: given a retrieval query, one may retrieve the 
set of document components that are most relevant to this query. 

In this chapter we shall first emphasise some aspects which, in our opin- 
ion, relate explicit use of document structure to interactive retrieval per- 
formances, such as efficiency while browsing or querying information. In a 
second step we shall investigate two classes of implementation approaches 
dealing with indexing and retrieving structured documents: passage re- 
trieval and explicit use of hierarchical structures of documents. 



1 Introduction 

Information Retrieval is by now mainly based on man-machine interaction, and 
this aspect has grown more and more important, following the extraordinary fast 
development of network communication. Even being a domain expert, one cannot 
pretend to solve an information retrieval problem in a single step of issuing a 
query and observing the corresponding system response; most probably, one will 
have to enter an iterative process which can be described as in Fig. 1 below, 
where tasks in shadowed boxes correspond to users tasks, and the others to 
system tasks. This simplified schema illustrates how main user and system tasks 
are intertwinned while retrieving information. Depending on the user’s expertise 
this often results in a (possibly) long interactive process called a retrieval session 
delimited in Fig. 1 by the “begin” and “end” symbols. Every step in this iterative 
process involves defining a command, issuing it to the system, and evaluating 
its result in terms of document relevance. 
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However, in our opinion, the essence of “interactive retrieval” lies in the 
constant adjustment between the “answer evaluation” and the “command re- 
formulation” tasks to achieve user satisfaction. Answer evaluation occurs when 
the user learns from the system about existing documents and their indexing 
(or content). This operation directly confronts standard system relevance with 
particular user relevance. Command reformulation occurs when the system is 
redirected from user’s relevance assessments; this may be extended to system 
learning when using relevance feedback techniques which enable automatic re- 
formulation of queries from relevance assessments. 

Then talking about “interactive information retrieval” seems somewhat re- 
dundant; surprisingly enough, and with the noticeable exception of the many 
studies on relevance feedback, research in the domain of IR has mainly concen- 
trated on retrieval and indexing models, and has comparatively paid marginal 
attention to its interactive nature. 

In the following discussion we shall discuss some about retrieval performances 
and structured documents or, said in other words, why indexing and accessing 
document components may help improving retrieval performances. In section 2 
we briefly elaborate on querying and browsing, as basic retrieval techniques, and 
we emphasise on their dual advantages and limitations. Section 3 shows why 
ignoring the underlying structure of electronic documents leads to less efficient 
retrieval performances because of less efficient interaction and negative impact 
on document ranking. 



begin 




Figure 1. The Iterative Process of Information Retrieval. 
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The three remaining sections present models for indexing and retrieving 
structured documents. Section 4 describes a first class of approaches which views 
documents (mainly textual documents at the moment) as sequences of passages 
related to various topics. Section 5 presents the main aspects of a model integ- 
rating IR querying systems and hypermedia browsing, (for more details one can 
see [17,5,6]). This approach is based on a unified view of knowledge (see [16]) 
which puts an explicit emphasis on the notion of structured document, and in- 
vestigates its impact on retrieval processes and effectiveness. 

In section 6 we present some strategies for indexing structured documents, 
based on their hierarchical logical structure. As a natural complement the section 
also describes an algorithms which makes full use of this indexing strategy for 
retrieving document components which are most specific to queries. 

2 Querying vs Browsing: Two Interaction Modes 

Starting from a previous study [7] our goal here is to address some aspects of 
interactive retrieval which we think are much important considering retrieval 
performances. 

Most standard Information Retrieval systems (IRS) provide powerful and 
effective access-by-content processes based on queries, a feature which bounds 
users to a specific way to interact with the computer. In terms of interaction, 
querying requires a specific kind of expertise from the users who have to master 
the index language which describes the content of the stored documents, and the 
query languages of the systems. More important, and going back to the iterative 
schema of Fig. 1, commands in this case are queries only. This is a strong feature 
which in turn implies properties in terms of man-machine interaction: for each 
query Qi the system provides as an answer a set of documents Ri, and the user 
cannot “see” anything else than this set of documents. Said in other words, each 
system response Ri is like a “window” opened by the query on the document 
space. Acquiring new documents may be done only by issuing a new query Qi+\ 
which in turn defines a new “window” Ri+\ on the corpus, as illustrated by the 
white circle in Fig. 2. 

At time ti the user can only view documents in Ri while at time ti+\ he/she 
again can only view documents in Ri+\, the other documents (shown in the gray 
area) remaining not accessible. The interactive search may then be viewed as a 
process of moving a variable size window around the document space. In terms of 
interaction, one see then that the main problem is about how to formulate Qi+\ 
from Qi to improve the answer in an expected way. 

Depending on user’s expertise and on the complexity of his information prob- 
lem, there may be a considerable cognitive effort required to properly infer Qi+\ 
from Qi and relevance judgements on Ri. Reducing this effort is the goal of 
relevance feedback techniques. On the other hand there is almost nothing like 
disorientation problems in a querying session, mostly because the user is per- 
manently asked to make explicit his information need via queries: querying can 
hardly be random searching. 
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Figure 2. Querying Opens “windows” in the Document Space. 



However, a certain form of disorientation may occur in situations where users 
do not understand why certain documents appear in query responses: the users 
then lose the relationship they have established in their mind between the query 
semantic and the semantic content of retrieved documents. Such situations occur 
mostly when users have not enough expertise about the system (its query lan- 
guage, its index language and indexing process), or when they face some system 
limitations such as bad handling of keyword polysemy. This type of disorienta- 
tion makes the task “query reformulation” much harder because one have first to 
diagnose why the system response was unexpected, and second to solve the prob- 
lem by choosing other terms for his query. This may also include the redesign 
of complex query structures whenever the query language has this feature, like 
for example Boolean expressions. This added difficulty obviously increases the 
cognitive load of the user and hence decreases the interactive qualities of the 
system. 

This particular problem may be solved by incorporating explanatory capabil- 
ities in IR systems: the systems should be able to explain, at any moment, why a 
particular document has been retrieved as a relevant answer to the user’s query. 

This is an important aspect in the improvement of interactive information 
retrieval. Despite all possible improvements of index languages and indexing 
processes, misleading data ambiguities will never be completely eliminated. This 
somehow pessimistic assertion is even enforced when considering the volume, 
complexity and heterogeneity of currently accessed information (particularly on 
the Web) which all together make such an ideal even more remote at practical 
level. 

Thus, if studies have to be developed towards enhanced index languages and 
corresponding indexing techniques, efforts must also be aimed towards much 
better explanatory capabilities for IR systems. Improved visualisation interfaces 
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are proposed as possible contributions to solve this problem (see [22, 14, 30] for 
example) . 

Hypermedia environments, and particularly the Web, have widely demon- 
strated their ability for organising, storing and accessing multimedia informa- 
tion. Users of such systems can browse across several predefined paths (links) to 
access information which is organised into storage units (browsing nodes) . These 
environments are user-friendly, provide nice interfaces and require no a priori 
particular system expertise from the user. In terms of interaction, a pure brows- 
ing session lets the user access virtually any document (node), based on a set of 
predefined access links: at any step U of the retrieval session, the user may see 
the content of the current node di. Transition to step ti+\ from di is based on the 
choice of a proper existing link starting from di. Thus, considering again Fig. 1, 
the command here is basically a click on an anchor, and a retrieval session is an 
access path followed by the user in a complex graph of hyperbase links. There is 
virtually no notion of “window” here, as we had in querying systems; the only 
potential limitation of a browsing session is, from a given starting point in the 
hyperbase, the connective component of the hyperbase to which this starting 
node belongs (represented by the white area in Fig. 3 below). 

Experience has demonstrated since a long time that, in general, extensive 
browsing has its own limitations: in the context of large, complex hyperbases 
this approach for retrieving information supposes a lot of time-consuming search 
by try-and-error, and users often have to face problem of disorientation [13,28]. 
After a while they may be lost in the network and need to know where they are, 
where to go to resume an effective browsing, and how to be properly relocated 
in the hyperbase. Orientation problems may be worsened by cycles and multiple 
access paths to nodes. 

Users are also prone to face the problem of cognitive overload. Figure 3 below 
illustrates the browsing process: moving from di to di+i requires a selection 
among n anchors that are offered in di. Whenever n > 1 choices seem relevant, 
the user has to stack in his memory the n — 1 promising choices not tried at this 
time, and proceed further with the current choice. 

Note that not only the alternate paths have to be memorised, but also the 
reason why these particular paths were considered of potential interest during 
some previous steps of the retrieval session. This amount of knowledge grows 
exponentially with the length of the browsing path and the average arity of the 
nodes (i.e. their average number of starting links). 

When considering browsing and querying as interactive processes, one can 
see that their mutual advantages and drawbacks are quite complementary: in 
terms of orientation and cognitive load problems, and in terms of bound or free 
access to documents. This advocates for the integration of such environments: 
whenever the user feels uncomfortable using one modality of interaction, he/she 
may then switch to the other one and resume the search. 

Of course, this idea of combining the two modalities is not new, and the 
numerous examples of the Web with its retrieval engines offering browsing and 
querying facilities is illustrative in itself. What we are underlining here with 
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Figure 3. Browsing Gives Virtually Free Access to the Complete Graph of 
Linked Nodes 



others (see for example [9, 1, 10, 11]) is that a real integration is needed, not 
only a combination. Considering again the popular example of search engines 
available on the Web, they all combine querying and browsing but are not based 
on a real integration of these two paradigms; a simple evidence of this fact lies 
in the extreme limitation of query languages about structural information such 
as links, attributes etc. In our opinion, the consideration of structured document 
and its impact on interaction discussed in the next section give further arguments 
in favour of this integration. 

3 Querying and Browsing: The Impact of Structure 

After considering the duality of querying and browsing one may consider as 
in [5, 6] the complementarities of the corresponding IR and hypermedia models 
considering the notion of structured information. Hypermedia systems manage 
highly structured information while standard IR systems deal with mostly atomic 
information. For example browsing structured documents is natural and easy 
in hypermedia environments: one can access the logical structure of sections, 
paragraphs using predefined links which implement this hierarchical structure. 
The user can also browse using cross-reference links, connected documents etc. 

Most IR systems ignore this structure: a document is viewed as an atomic 
entity which is indexed and retrieved as a whole. There is nothing like “paragraph 
retrieval” for example. 

This is a considerable limitation which has a direct impact on interactive 
performances of both querying and browsing: 

1. The impact on querying: to cope with interactive retrieval on the network, 
available retrieval engines are mostly derived from classical IR approaches 
(i.e. often avatars of the Boolean retrieval model). Except for some specific 
features related to filtering URLs, these engines mostly ignore the notion of 
structure, and know only about Web pages as atomic documents. HTML also 
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ignores the notion of abstraction level and consequently does not allow to 
define abstract document types. Then, a set of linked pages which, as a whole, 
constitutes an hypermedia document (e.g. the NASA Web site), cannot be 
handled at this level of abstraction: it basically remains a set of linked pages 
which are indexed and retrieved completely independently, as if they were 
semantically independent documents. This has a number of consequences 
which virtually all of us have more or less experienced while using retrieval 
engines. Suppose that given a query Q, and given a proper indexation of 
web pages, the system retrieves pages p and s that are considered relevant 
for Q. Then what happens if p is “logically included” in s (i.e. if p is a 
“subpage” of page s in the abstract logical structure)? The system response 
presents p and s without mentioning their relationship. Moreover the ranking 
method of the retrieval engine will rank p and s completely independently, 
and these pages will most probably be displayed at distant locations in the 
ordered list of retrieved pages. Then when the user consults this list, two 
things happen: while consulting page p first (for example), and this page 
being relevant, he will be tempted to browse also its parent page which is s. 
Then resuming the consultation of the list of references, he will sometime 
later be presented again page s. This is purely due to the non consideration 
of any logical structure linking the Web site, and has a negative impact on 
cognitive overload, disorientation and consequently on search efficiency. 

2. The impact on browsing: the effect of ignoring logical dependence such as the 
one described above between pages p and s on browsing is mostly about cog- 
nitive overload. Whenever a logical structure virtually exists in a hyperbase, 
it should be made explicit and accessible to the user. This would allow him 
to quickly master it and hence to understand faster what the “document” 
is alike and what in its content is most relevant to his information needs. 
In the contrary, he/she has to somehow re-engineer this structure, which is 
a quite complex and time consuming task, and has a negative impact on 
cognitive overload. Other aspects related to “structure” are of importance 
while browsing. The basic support for browsing being links and anchors, the 
informative properties of these elements considering orientation are obvi- 
ously important. The availability of link types or anchor types is important 
for improving browsing performances. Said otherwise, links and anchors are 
too often misleading compared to user’s needs: an anchor word “moon” in 
a page may either point to a page containing a picture of the moon, or a 
text about the moon, or both. If the user wants only images of the moon, he 
has then about a 1/3 chance to get a relevant answer while clicking on this 
anchor. 

3. The impact on document ranking: an important factor of retrieval efficiency 
is the way the retrieval system displays relevant documents. The most pop- 
ular way to do so is the linear list of references where retrieved documents 
are ranked in decreasing order of system relevance. Many such evaluation 
techniques include term frequency (often noted as tf). Considering atomic 
documents means that tfij , accounts for the total number of occurrences of 
term ti, in document Dj. Actual definitions of tf (see [26] for example) take 
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into account the possible differences in document sizes, and include a norm- 
alisation that smoothens the impact of document size on values of tf. This 
in turn helps in computing system relevance values (for example one of the 
popular tf.idf weighting methods) that are not too distorted by document 
sizes. Since users are supposed to perform the “evaluation task” of Fig. 1 
from top to bottom of the ranked list, rank correctness is of great import- 
ance regarding retrieval performance. As an example, one have to remind 
that rank of retrieved documents is an explicit element when computing 
recall/precision points (a much standard way of evaluating retrieval per- 
formances) . One may also add that interactive retrieval is also very sensitive 
to correct ranking, because rank is directly tied to cognitive effort: the lowest 
the rank, the lowest the probability that the user will examine the document 
for relevance assessment, due to cognitive load. One may remember here the 
classical average of 1 to 2 top-ranked web pages that are effectively con- 
sidered for examination by web users. Going back to structured documents, 
let us consider a term ti having occurrences in document Dj , and tfij its 
corresponding (normalised) term frequency. Suppose now that we observe 
that occurrences of U are more concentrated in section (or passage) Djk 
of Dj. Then computing the term frequency of U in Djk, noted tfijk, based 
on the same method used for computing tfij, will most certainly produce 
values such as tfijk > tfij because for (about) the same rough number of oc- 
currences of ti, the size of Dj is much larger than the size of its section Djk- 
The consequence is that if a user issues a query using ti, and if the system 
was able to retrieve separately Dj and its section Djk, the later (which is 
probably most relevant because of the higher value of tfijk) would be ranked 
first, and the former ranked behind. It should be clear now that whenever 
relevant information are located within document components (as opposed 
to spread through whole documents), these documents, while relevant, will 
suffer comparatively lower ranking. This in turn will lead to poorer retrieval 
performances by any standard. 

4. The impact of concentration: whatever the considered access method, and 
referring to the search session of Fig. 1, one have also to consider the user 
task of “evaluating the system answer” which is about manual examination 
of retrieved documents and making decisions about their relevance to the 
current information need. Efficiency (and sometimes effectiveness) of this 
critical process depends on the specificity of retrieved documents compared 
to the information need: if a document presents a low concentration of rel- 
evant information, it will be much longer and tedious for the user to make 
the relevance decision (he may in fact abort the process and hence implicitly 
decide that it is not relevant). On the contrary, a document presenting a high 
proportion of relevant information will be more quickly and more reliably 
selected as relevant. Clearly this notion of “concentration” may be related 
to the notion of document structure, whether it refers to single images, or to 
sets of web pages like sites, or to upper-level textual structures like chapter 
or sections. The relationship between document structure and document 
semantic content is usually significant because one usually structure a doc- 
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ument according to a given “discourse scheme” (for texts) or “presentation 
scheme” (for web sites). Then given an information need, one would be temp- 
ted to integrate the notion of structure as in improvement both in evaluating 
system relevance (as considered in the previous section), and in organising 
system answers: instead of returning document references, the system would 
return references of document component, select and rank them according to 
concentration of relevant information (i.e. according to their specificity to 
the information need) . 

As a consequence of these four aspects (not a limitative list) of human in- 
teraction, we may consider that taking into account structure is important for 
improving overall performance of interactive information retrieval. In the follow- 
ing sections we present some approaches dealing with this problem of retrieving 
structured documents. 

4 Passage Retrieval 

The idea of retrieving document components is not at all new, though the motiva- 
tion and approaches could have been rather different in the past . Retrieving only 
relevant parts called “passages” of embedding documents is certainly the oldest 
approach in the domain (see for example papers from John O’Connor [23,24], 
some of them dating back to 1972). The underlying principle of passage retrieval 
is fairly simple: within textual documents, passages are textual sequences of con- 
secutive words presenting some homogeneity about topicality. By “consecutive 
words” one mean a sequence of words according to the “reading order” of the 
textual document (i.e. from the first page to the last). Once isolated, passages 
are then considered as separate documents and indexed and retrieved in much 
the classical way, based on standard indexing and retrieval models (Boolean, 
vector space, probabilistic etc.). 

According to this approach, documents are viewed as linear sequences of 
(most often non-overlapping) passages that may or may not exactly coincide 
with structural units such as paragraphs, chapters or sections. This is for example 
the case of a model developed by E. Mittendorf and P. Schaiible in 1994 [19]. 
Because they a priori ignore the underlying logical structure of the documents, 
the main problem here is to find a “good” segmentation of the documents in a 
sequence of sound passages. Starting from the first word to the latest in every 
given document, the main questions then are: into how many passages to split 
the document, and what would be their boundaries within the text? 

One may recognise here a problem alike the well-known case of indexing video 
data: being also basically sequential (one say “continuous”) data, and usually 
not (or loosely) structured at the moment, video data has first to be cut down — 
or segmented — in segments of so-called “sequences” in the terminology. of video. 
If finding proper sequencing in videos is still somewhat challenging and a hot 
topic, the problem of sequencing textual data in passages seems less complex, 
if not easy, thanks to the fact that natural language is far less ambiguous and 
complex than pixel areas found in video images. 
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A classical method for finding passages consists in defining a fixed-length 
window of n consecutive words, position it at the beginning of a given text, 
analyse the distribution of words within the window, and then repeat this process 
at various positions of the window, down to the end of the document. At each 
step, the window is shifted by a fixed number of s words; most algorithms use 
slightly overlapping positions of the shifting window to improve performances in 
detecting passages. 

Boundaries of passages are found when, at a given position of the window, 
a significant change in the distribution of the local vocabulary (as compared 
to what it was a the previous steps) is observed. Again, this approach reminds 
of the methods used for segmenting video data; the hypothesis here is that a 
significant change in the word distribution denotes a change in topicality within 
the document, and hence that the process is leaving passage n (related to topic n) 
and is about to enter in passage n -I- 1 which is probably about an other topic. 
While simple in principle this method needs thorough tuning of key parameters 
such as window length n, slide step length s etc. It seems obvious that these 
parameters have to be adapted to various types of documents. 

Approaches based on passages but closer to the notion of logical structure 
were also proposed in the past. As an example F. Burkowski [3] proposed to 
handle, for every document, multiple lists of non overlapping sequences (pas- 
sages); the connection with the logical structure being that each list correspond- 
ents to a given level in the hierarchical structure (i.e. there was a list for chapters, 
an other for sections etc.). In the list corresponding to sections for example, seg- 
ment 1 corresponded to the whole text of section 1 in the document; the principle 
applies for the lower levels. These lists and their segments are then indexed and 
segments may be retrieved using a single index of segments combining all levels. 
Finally it is interesting to notice that passage retrieval is also investigated in the 
context of interactive retrieval as for example the study from G.V Cormack et 
al. [8] in the framework of the TREC-6 experiments, based on the Multitext IR 
system. 

This class of approaches clearly presents the advantage of some simplicity, 
which certainly leads to better efficiency of derived indexing or retrieval al- 
gorithms. It has also the advantage of a quite simple application of standard 
retrieval engines applied on a corpus of passages instead of a corpus of docu- 
ments. The question of their effectiveness in terms of retrieval performances is 
still mainly open to large-scale experimentation as undertaken in [8] . 

On the other hand passage retrieval cannot make full use of the logical struc- 
ture of documents, as they are defined by document authors. Given their defin- 
ition, passages may or may not correspond to elements of the logical structure 
of documents; everything here depends on the ability of the segmentation model 
to detect proper passage boundaries. And even in this case one can understand 
that consecutive passage boundaries may correspond to different levels of the 
logical structure, some corresponding to paragraphs, others to whole chapters or 
sections. This heterogeneity also depends on the documents themselves, on their 
size and style (whether or not elements of the document structure correspond to 
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specific discourses characterised by specific term densities). Moreover, passages 
correspond to sequential (i.e. non hierarchical) static pre-computed segments 
the size of which cannot be dynamically adapted to specific queries in terms 
of document specificity (see bullet 4 in section 3 above). In this sense passage 
retrieval is a simple — of course useful — extension of the standard notion of docu- 
ment corpus; we shall see in section 6 that full use of the logical structure allows 
a better implementation of this notion of document specificity based on dynamic 
adjustment of document components to user queries. 

5 An Integrated Model 

As stated before, a convenient (but not unique) way to tackle the document 
structure problem, and the need of combining querying and browsing as basic 
retrieval techniques is to consider the integration of hypermedia and IR models. 
The model detailed in [16] and more extensively in [5] considers this integra- 
tion from a unifying point of view about knowledge: hypermedia models and IR 
models deal only with data and indexes, (i.e. knowledge making explicit the use- 
ful content of these documents). Domain concepts that describe the semantic 
content of atomic data (of whatever media) are content knowledge, while links 
connecting these document components are considered as a specific kind of know- 
ledge, also made explicit, named structural knowledge. Consider for example a 
library corpus containing scientific papers, or an office automation corpus con- 
taining contracts and letters: in both cases the application deals with types of 
documents (e.g. SGML or ODA types) and cross-reference links between these 
documents. Document types constitute structural knowledge, while the set of 
concepts that are used to index them constitute the content knowledge of the 
retrieval system. Browsing and querying in both applications require explicit 
references to document types, links, index languages etc. One may now consider 
system knowledge as the union of content and structural knowledge. 

5.1 The Hypermedia Component 

The use of explicit knowledge in hypermedia systems is not recent [20, 2,18]. Most 
of these approaches aimed to integrate hypermedia with database systems. Many 
studies were also developed to model hypermedia itself [12,25]. The hypermedia 
model described here is based on the classical two-level organisation of hyperindex 
and hyperhase [28,1]: 

1. The hyperindex contains structural knowledge needed to define structures 
in the hyperbase (all navigation links are part of this knowledge), and con- 
tent knowledge needed to index documents, or hyperdocuments. The main 
role of the hyperindex is to provide a thematic reference that users can con- 
sult to orient themselves (or reorient when they are disoriented — one say 
“lost” — in the hyperbase). The hyperindex is also used to help users start- 
ing (or resuming) a browsing session from relevant nodes in the hyperbase 
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{beam down function). It helps users formulating their needs in a more com- 
plete and precise way, much in the same way as in IR environments where 
users consult online thesaurii as a help for issuing queries (or here prior to 
“beam down” into the hyperbase). When users are lost in the hyperbase, 
they can conversely “beam up” into the hyperindex to reorient themselves 
in finding more relevant concepts. An advantage of the integration is that 
users may then use the hyperindex either in the context of a browsing session 
as described above, or for formulating IR queries (hyperindex nodes are then 
index terms). 

2. The hyperbase contains all the hyperdocuments and links which implement 
their logical structure and which allow navigation among — and within — 
hyperdocuments. Important here is the notion of abstraction: the model 
includes abstraction levels ranging from single media (i.e. atomic) nodes, 
to structured objects, and then to hyperdocuments. This notion has already 
been introduced in the domain of hypermedia and is undoubtedly a powerful 
help for the users who may consider the highly structured data stored in the 
hyperbase using views ranging from atomic to highly aggregative levels. In 
the proposed model these abstraction levels correspond to structural know- 
ledge; they also allow retrieval (i.e. querying) at any of these abstraction 
levels. This means that documents are no longer considered as atomic entit- 
ies by the retrieval system: answers to a query may contain any kind of com- 
ponent of the logical structure of documents. As discussed later (see section 6 
below), and unlike in passage retrieval (as described in section 4 above), this 
implies a major revision of classical indexing and retrieval strategies. 

This integrated view of a hypermedia system allows users to issue queries 
combining content and structure as parts of the needed information. For ex- 
ample, one can issue a query aimed to retrieve all “medical reports” that are 
about “lung cancer” and which are “illustrated by images of a given type” (X-ray 
etc.). I this query “lung cancer” is the topic assigned to retrieve medical reports 
(i.e. textual information) while “X-ray images” refers to a particular type of 
images. The expression “illustrated by” refers to links that relate both kinds 
of data in the hyperbase. As a consequence the answers to such a query will 
be structured objects extracted from the hyperbase, the structure and the con- 
tent of which having to match the requirements stated by the query. Following 
the first approach presented in [17] Sowa’s Conceptual Graphs [27] were used 
as an unifying formalism to represent both content knowledge and structural 
knowledge. 

5.2 The IR Component 

IR models contain four major components which are: a document model, a query 
model, a matching function which compares queries to documents, and a know- 
ledge base. This last component is a generic definition of the reference knowledge 
mentioned before, which is used for indexing the hyperbase documents. The iden- 
tification and the extraction of implicit knowledge from rough information is the 
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essential task of the indexing process: knowledge embedded, say within natural 
language sentences of a text, is said to be implicit because accessible, or usable, 
by the retrieval process only at a signal level (word or character string match- 
ing in this case). Implicit knowledge is low-level, ambiguous and is one on the 
main causes of poor retrieval performances (albeit its advantage lies in simpli- 
city and low computing complexity). The indexing process is then said to make 
this knowledge explicit because it will identify, disambiguate and represent this 
knowledge in a way that is usable in a non ambiguous way by the user and the 
system. 

Many knowledge representation formalisms are available; conceptual graphs 
for example may be used for representing structural and content knowledge. This 
knowledge is then entirely manageable using the four basic operators on graphs 
and the projection operator. This means first that the notions of “document” 
and of “document index” have now deeply changed from their classical definition 
in IR: 

— as needed, documents are no longer atomic units. One may index and retrieve 
entities belonging to various abstraction levels. According to this, the notion 
of corpus also changes: it becomes now the set of all structural units that 
are instances of the predefined abstraction levels. 

— “document indexes” encompass now structural and content knowledge. 

Example: 

This is a model of an hyperdocument #1, where both structural (“contains” 
relation) and content knowledge (“is-about” relation) are represented. In this 
simplified representation of a (hierarchical) logical structure based on conceptual 
graphs, the symbol stands for the conceptual relation “is-about”, and ^ 
stands for the conceptual relation “contains” (as in [5]): 



[HYPERDOCUMENT:#!] ; 



[GRAPH:(G1)| 

[SECTION:#3] 



U [SECTION:#20] 



^ [GRAPH: (G2)] 
^ [TEXT:#12] ^ 
^ [IMAGE: #3[ ^ 
^ [GRAPH: (G5)] 
^ [TEXT:#12] ^ 
^ [TEXT: #25] ^ 



[GRAPH: (G3)] 
[GRAPH: (G4)] 

[GRAPH: (G6)] 
[GRAPH: (G7)] 



Figure 4. An Example of Hyperdocument. 



In the formalism of conceptual graphs, abstraction levels of the document 
structure (instances of which are structural units) are represented by specific 
concept types like HYPERDOCUMENT, SECTION etc. All structural units of 
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the hyperdocument may be indexed, and individual indexes are themselves rep- 
resented by conceptual graphs of type GRAPH, used as referents Gl, G2, . . . , G7 
in the right side of “is-about” relations. G1,G2 etc. contain index expressions 
describing the semantic content of the corresponding units. 

The model allows to complete this representation by adding attribute values, 
internal references between nodes of the document, external references towards 
nodes of other documents, links to classes etc. There is virtually no limitation 
about the representation of such structural knowledge using conceptual graphs. 
It is worth noticing that this flexibility and expressivity in the representation of 
structured information is compatible with standards such as SGML, HTML, or 
XML: it is feasible to design structure translators (i.e. compilers) that transform 
the representation of a structured document from one formalism to the other. 

One question arising at this step is the underlying methods, or strategies, that 
could be used to assign actual values to Gl, G2, . . ., G7. This is the problem of 
indexing structured information which is discussed in the next section. 

6 Indexing and Retrieving the Hyperbase 

6.1 Introduction 

Several problems have to be solved to achieve this proper indexing of structured 
documents. The first one lies in the definition of index units — or structural unit 
types that are individually indexed and then retrieved — among the set of all 
component types of the structured documents. The second problem lies in the 
relationship between linked nodes considering their content (and hence their 
index) . Then the third problem is the definition of the index language itself. 

— We call index units structural units that are assigned an explicit represent- 
ation of their semantic content, and hence are individually retrievable from 
content queries. The choice of the proper subset of such units is related to 
the notion of informative units, or units that bear self-explaining informa- 
tion from the users’ point of view. Let us consider the case of an atomic unit 
(a terminal node) associated to a graphic. This data can be self-explaining 
for example if it consists in a histogram showing the annual gross benefit 
of a company between years 1970 and year 1995 (provided of course that 
the graphic contains the proper textual captions and title). A graphic rep- 
resenting a curve with label G on y coordinates axis, and / as the label of 
its X coordinate axis, and entitled “Variations of Gain with Frequency for 
solution 3” is probably not self-explaining, because one do not know what 
gain, what frequency it is about, and what is “solution 3.” Glearly this unit, 
if presented to users, has to be displayed jointly with some textual node that 
explains these notions. Thus while the first example may correspond to an 
index unit, the second will most probably not. Such granularity choices are 
then directed by application requirements about the types of units to be 
managed and by the typology of users (i.e. are they knowledgeable enough 
about the application domain to properly interpret any informative node? ) . 
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Once these choices are made, one have to remember that the user will always 
be able, if needed, to browse from retrieved index units in the hyperbase us- 
ing structural links starting from these nodes. This is a clear advantage of 
combining querying and browsing in a single model. 

— Assuming that the previous problem is solved, we may now observe that 
the semantic content of different units may not be independent. This is 
particularly obvious in the case of linked nodes. What is the incidence of 
a referenced informative unit on the content of the referencing unit, for 
example? Or, for textual documents, what is the contribution of a sub-section 
on the content of its embedding section? This kind of problem has not been 
paid extensive studies, though several researches are more or less related to 
this problem (e.g. one can mention here the numerous investigations aimed 
to evaluate the impact of citations and bibliographical references on retrieval 
performances) . 

— The definition of the index language has to fulfil two main requirements: due 
to the explosion of the corpus size (a set of index units as defined above) 
it must allow the definition of precise concepts to improve precision (i.e. to 
avoid ambiguities in the expression of information needs, and to improve the 
discrimination power of index terms) but it has also to allow inferences to 
improve recall when needed. For these reasons we think that the indexing 
language has to be based on explicit knowledge representation, instead of 
implicit knowledge representation such as natural language. This is of course 
an additional justification for our choice of conceptual graphs as the basis of 
the index language. 



6.2 Index Units 

Let us consider the logical structure of a document, which is generally defined as 
a hierarchy of abstraction levels ranging from the notion of hyperdocument down 
to the level of atomic (usually single-media) components. We may define within 
this structure a maximal index level and a minimal index level which respectively 
correspond, for every document of this type, to the largest and smallest types of 
index units. This idea has been proposed and successfully experimented within 
the IOTA project [15]. 

The figure illustrates a general situation where the maximal level of index 
unit does not correspond to the document level. This means that a document as a 
whole will never be retrieved using content-based queries. Examples of such situ- 
ations occur for highly structured documents such as an encyclopedia where one 
could decide that returning say, volume references as answers would not be very 
helpful (i.e. focused enough) for the users. On the other hand, the minimal level 
of index unit does not correspond here to the minimal abstraction level either. 
This means that, for this type of document, such units are not considered — 
as discussed above — enough informative from an average user’s point of view. 
As discussed in the previous section, users getting such units as answers would 
almost unavoidably have to browse within their embedding subsections to un- 
derstand what they are about. 
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Logical structure Index levels 

( abstraction levels ) ( index units ) 




Figures. Hierarchy of Index Units and Structural Units. 



As a consequence, one may state that the hierarchy of index units (circled in 
the example of Fig. 5) is isomorphic to a subset of the hierarchy of the abstraction 
levels. 

Let us concentrate now on the problem of indexing using this schema. Like 
in the IOTA project the indexing strategy proposed for hierarchical structures is 
ascending: the process starts from the atomic objects and, from indexes assigned 
to these nodes, calculates the indexes of upper-level nodes. The figure below 
summarises the principle: once the index units have been defined according to 
the type of structure (maximum and minimum levels), this schema is instantiated 
on every document Ni of this type. Here according to the particular structure 
of document Nl the index units Un , . . . , Ui^ are defined. Index values will be 
assigned to the corresponding nodes Nn , . . . , Ni^, and only to them. According to 
the definition of index units, the index relation IR associating index expressions 
to structural units is restricted to index units. 

We suppose that a function I is available for indexing the leaf nodes (all 
single-media nodes) of the logical structure: / : Cbi^-Il where Cbi is the 
set of minimal index units (a subset of the structural units Cb) and II is the 
index language. This function will not be detailed here; it is based on available 
processes used for indexing specific media such as text fragments, images etc. The 
assumption here is that there is a unique index language II- Starting from these 
original index expressions, the process recursively evaluates index expressions of 
parent nodes (i.e. in an ascending way), and assigns these values only to nodes 
corresponding to index units of Cbi ^ Cb- 

In a general way, the index expression gi & II assigned to node Ni € Cbi is 
recursively calculated as ~^{Ni) from the index expressions gij of its n component 
nodes Nij (see Fig. 7 below): 
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Ni Ni 




Figure 6. Indexing Structured Documents. 

“ 0 0 ■ • ■ © = 9il 0 9i2 0 ' ’ ' 0 9in = 9i ^ 

— If Nij is an atomic node, then = I{Nij) 

Let us discuss now the definition of index expression 9 i and hence the se- 
mantics of the 0 operator. Several indexing strategies can be considered here 
while defining this operator. We shall limitate ourselves here to the one corres- 
ponding to an aggregative interpretation of the “contains” links implementing 
the hierarchy of the logical structure. This corresponds to the intuitive idea that 
if a structural unit Di contains n sub-units Dij, then the index expression as- 
signed to Di must contain some aggregation of the information describing the 
content of all its sub-units Dij . 

At this step of the presentation we may notice that this aggregation function 
can several definitions according to the model chosen for representing document 
content: 

1. Index expressions as sets of keywords: this may apply to many simple models 
where documents are modelled as sets of keywords. In this case the index 
expression 9 i would be the union of the index expressions of all sub-units Dij , 
and 0 would simply correspond to the set union operator. 

2. Index expressions as conjunctions of keywords: this would apply to Boolean 
modelling of document content, an other popular model among available 
retrieval engines (particularly on the web). In this case, each indexing ex- 
pression is considered as a conjunction of keywords, and 9 i would be the 
Boolean conjunction of the index expressions of all sub-units Dij, and 0 
would simply correspond to the “and” Boolean operator. 

3. Index expressions as conceptual graphs: this approach of aggregated indexes 
corresponds to the construction of a new graph Gi combining the given 
graphs 9 ij without loss of information. The minimal expression of this new 
notion is given whenever we can achieve the simultaneous join of as many as 
possible concepts and relations from the given CGs. This is precisely the so- 
called notion of maximal join (part of the conceptual graph algebra) which 
produces from these graphs their maximal common specialisation. Thus, 
given this aggregative indexing strategy, the maximal join is a good choice 
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N 3 => 95 (S6 © 9t) ® 94 




Figure 7. Ascending Aggregation of Index Expressions. 



for the 0 operator applied to conceptual graphs, because optimal in terms 
of redundancy. 

One could notice that we did not mention anything about weighting methods 
until now; in general terms, assignation of weights to indexing units follows the 
same ascending propagation strategy defined for aggregating index expressions. 
We may in fact consider an extended definition 0 of the aggregation function, 
which computes weighted index expressions noted {gi,Wi) G II x W, where W 
stands for the set of weight values wi: 

1 . 



^{Ni) = 0 ~'{Ni2) 0 • • • 0 -'{Nin) 

= 0 {gi2, Wi2) 0 • • • 0 (ffm, Wm) = (ff*, Wi) G /l X IF 

where: 

g% = gii® g% 2 ® ■ ■ - ® gm = gi G iL^as before), and 

Wt = ■ ■ ■ 'I'Win G W 

where 'f'is the aggregation function for weights 

2. if Nij is an atomic node, then = I{Nij) = {gi,Wi) G II GW 

We shall not elaborate much on the definition of function W for aggregating 
weights. It seems enough to say here that it may be defined as an extension of 
some basic weighting function, according to the ascending propagation of content 
within the logical structure. 

6.3 Attributes 

Attributes usually correspond to properties assigned to elements of the logical 
structure (e.g. structural object Ui has author “Smith”). When considering struc- 
tured documents, one have to address the problem of possible propagation of 
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these properties among related structural units of the logical structure. If we 
consider for example the case of attribute Author, and given an assigned value 
of this attribute to a structural object Ui, an intuitive assumption is that this 
property applies to all component objects Uij of Ui (if any). The above notion 
of “dynamic indexing” then seems to be extendible to the broader notion of 
attribute propagation. 

Of course the reality is more complex: there are multi-author documents (e.g. 
conference proceedings, encyclopediae etc.), and the inheritance mechanism of 
attribute Author in the logical structure is in fact not so obvious. Because re- 
trieval may include constraints on attribute values, it is important to integrate 
such capabilities in a model aimed to proper retrieval of structured document. 
To address this problem one may consider attribute classes defined by a common 
behaviour about inheritance of attribute values in the logical structure. Consid- 
ering the extreme variety of attributes that can be defined in actual applications, 
it is of course difficult to foresee a complete classification; we shall then limit- 
ate ourselves to three broad classes which encompass most of the cases. In the 
following discussion we use a as a metasymbol for any attribute name. 

1. Dynamic Attributes: these attributes propagate their values in the logical 
structure. This means that if some attribute a of this sort has a defined 
value V for a given structural object Ui (noted a{Ui) = v), one may in- 
fer the values of attribute a for some other structural objects Uj related 
to Ui in the logical structure: a{Uj) = f{v), where f{v) symbolises this 
dependency of values. Modelling this class of attributes then implies the 
definition of a propagation condition (i.e. in which condition attribute values 
may propagate), and an assignation operation (i.e. how propagated values 
apply to related structural objects). We consider here two subclasses of Dy- 
namic Attributes: Descending Dynamic Attributes and Ascending Dynamic 
Attributes. 

(a) Descending Dynamic Attributes (DDA): considering the hierarchy of the 
logical structure, these attributes propagate values from top to bottom; 
the assignation mechanism is here an operator which computes the at- 
tribute values of component units Uij of Up, we note it 0 q,. An example 
of this type of attribute is Publication- Date, the value of which applies to 
every component of a document. In this case, the operator 0 q, is simply 
Copy. 

(b) Ascending Dynamic Attributes (ADA): these attributes propagate val- 
ues from bottom to the top of the logical structure. The assignation 
affects the attribute value of parent-components; the operator 0 q, cor- 
responds here to some aggregation the definition of which depends on 
the considered attribute a. An example of such attributes is Author: if 
two distinct components Un and Ui 2 of a single structural object Ui are 
assigned different author names nl and n2, then the inferred value of 
Author for Ui is some aggregation of the two author names chosen to 
model the notion of co-authoring (for example a set: {nl,n2}). 
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2. Static Attributes: static attributes do not propagate their values in the logical 
structure; they correspond to properties that remain purely local to the 
structural object they are assigned to. An example of such attributes is Title 
which applies to a structural object, but neither to its possible components 
nor to its parents in the logical structure. Note that this does not prevent 
several related structural units to share the same title; this may occur if 
these components have been assigned the same title for some reason, but is 
not due to inheritance of attribute values. 

As detailed in [6] , this generalisation to attribute values provides a convenient 
way to model the indexing of structured multimedia data: indexing structural 
units may be viewed as the computation of a particular Dynamic Ascendant 
Attribute named Content, the values of which are expressions of the index lan- 
guage II- However this model is still limited to hierarchically structured docu- 
ments; though covering a particular case of practical importance, this model has 
still to be extended to more general structures. 

6.4 The Matching Function 

The matching function is central to IR models in that it implements the notion 
of system relevance: given a query and a corpus, every document will be retrieved 
and ranked according to this definition. The model given in the previous section 
for indexing structured documents allows for many strategies dealing with as 
many definitions of indexing languages and aggregation functions to be applied 
to the Content attribute. We already mentioned the case of conceptual graphs 
and sets of keywords; one may see that Boolean or vector space models could 
also be applied to this general strategy of dynamic ascendant aggregation. As 
an illustration we shall consider a matching function based on Van Rijsbergen’s 
uncertain implication definition for document relevance; according to this ap- 
proach, relevance of document D to a query Q is related to the certainty of D 
logically implying Q, noted P{D ^ Q) [29]. 

Based on our previous choice about modelling queries Q and documents D 
by Conceptual Graphs (CGs), on may then use the semantics of CGs, which 
relate them to first order logic. The CG theory tells that any graph G has a 
unique interpretation in terms of a Ist-order logic predicate, given by 'T(G). 
Considering the implication D ^ Q, on have here to rely primarily on material 
implication between Ist-order predicates associated to graphs D and Q; this 
logical implication is then equivalent to ^{D) Z) ^{Q)- The CG theory also tells 
that this implication holds whenever there exist a projection of Q into D or said, 
in other words, D < Q. This means that Q is a subgraph of D, modulo possible 
restrictions (according to given concept and relation type lattices) on concept 
and relation of D and Q [27, 4] . There is no room here to elaborate further 
on the various possibilities opened by CGs to implement more sophisticated 
matching functions, and particularly about dealing with CGs and uncertainty 
(hence about designing some matching function of the type P{<P{D) D 'P{Q ))) — 
see for example [31]. 
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Returning to our main focus about retrieving structured documents, we con- 
sider now how this logic-based model can be extended to fulfil some of our 
previously stated goals, and particularly the notion of document specificity to 
a query. Following Nie’s statement [21] about the interpretation of the direct 
implication between D and Q and its reciprocal, one may think at an interesting 
extension of the model: “given a query Q and a document D, the matching R 
between D and Q is determined by a function F of the exhaustivity of the docu- 
ment about the query (measured by — > Q) and the specificity of the document 

about the query (measured by Q — > H): 

R{D, Q) = F[Pk{D ^ Q), P^(g ^ D)] 

where Pk, P'k ^^re two functions that measure the implications uncertainty, 
F’ is a function combining the two implications and K expresses that these implic- 
ations are evaluated according to knowledge K which includes domain knowledge 
and knowledge about the user.” Exhaustivity refers to the complete fulfilment of 
a query by a document (the document satisfies any stated criteria), while Spe- 
cificity refers to the fact that the document fulfils only these constraints. In [5] 
we have described an algorithm which makes use of the direct and reciprocal 
implications to retrieve, given a query Q, all index units Ui such that: 

Ui ^ Q (exhaustivity of Ui) and 

there is no component unit Uij of Ui such as Q — > Uij 
(maximal specificity of Ui) 

The algorithm proceeds in two steps: 

1. Fetch: selection of all upper-level indexing units Ui satisfying Ui — > Q. This 
retrieval phase is much the same as those performed by standard retrieval 
systems: documents are selected as atomic entities, based on their complete 
content (as defined at the upper indexing level by the aggregation mechan- 
ism). 

2. Browse: among the fetched documents Ui, the algorithm tries to select the 
indexing units Uij that are most specific to the query Q. The reverse im- 
plication Q Uij is used ad a test — or filter — about document specificity. 
Why Q — > Uij may be used as a test about specificity may be better un- 
derstood using an example. If we consider the case of the Boolean model, 
then an indexing Uij unit having tl A t2 as its indexing expression will be 
considered too specific for a query such as Q = A t2 A ts which corresponds 
to the case where Q D Uij (here the implication ^ is the material implica- 
tion d). Hence the inverse condition ~^{Q D Uij) denotes a situation where 
the indexing unit is not specific to the query. 

1. Recursion condition: Uij Q and ^{Q — > Uij) this condition allows the 
algorithm to skip indexing units which are exhaustive to the query (Uij — > Q) 
but not specific to the query {^{Q ^ Uij)). This is the essence of browsing 
the logical structure, looking for a component unit which is as specific as 
possible to the query. 
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2. Stop condition: the stop condition is obtained by negating the recursion 
condition; this gives ^{Uij Q) or {Uij — > Q and Uij Q) 

3. The second part of the condition {Uij — > Q and Uij Q) is the ideal case 
where and are logically equivalent. Though possible, one can understand 
that this condition corresponding to an exact match will occur rarely in real 
application. 

4. The first part of the condition {^{Uij Q)) is the most likely stop case 
for the browsing algorithm. It occurs when the considered indexing unit Uij, 
component of its embedding indexing unit Ui, is too specific for Q {Uij is 
not exhaustive for Q). Then the proposed best approximation for Q will 
be Ui, the embedding indexing unit, instead of Uij. In this sense, the pro- 
posed answer is something alike the smallest majorant of Q, considering the 
specificity of indexing units. 

All the retrieved Uij are then the smallest indexing units of the logical struc- 
ture which satisfy the query. Other strategies could have been defined in selecting 
what are considered as the best level of retrieved units in the logical structure; 
also, a different algorithm than the above described “fetch and browse” algorithm 
could have been designed to retrieve exactly the same units. The point here was 
to illustrate how indexing strategy (here the ascending aggregation of index- 
ing expressions) may allow effective retrieval of specific document components. 
It has been shown that this algorithm works iff, for every Ui and for every of 
its component units Uij the following condition holds: ~^{Ui) ~^{Uij). This is 

an additional constraint that has to be fulfilled by the aggregation operator 0 
discussed above. 

This kind of approach allows to avoid the redundancies in system responses 
discussed in section 3, and consequently to limitate their negative impact on 
interaction performances. 



7 Conclusion 

In this paper we have discussed several issues about the impact of structured data 
on interaction performances while querying or browsing data. We have attempted 
to demonstrate how critical this issue is, and to what extent it justifies attempts 
to design more advanced models integrating browsing and querying facilities. 
We have illustrated this discussion with a brief presentation of an example of 
such integrated model. An important point was the use of document structure 
to help focusing system’s responses to the best fitting document units (best fit 
being related to the notion of specificity of the document component to the 
query) . In this process we have also seen that the problem of indexing strategies 
for structured information is critical for the design of such retrieval strategies. 
Through the same example have also seen that logic-based approaches (here 
based on conceptual graphs) allow for high-level, powerful retrieval and indexing 
strategies that may take full advantage of structures, based on a unified vision 
of structural and domain knowledge. 
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However, whether based on explicit use of logical structure or based on pas- 
sage retrieval, retrieval models dealing with structured document are still exper- 
imental and lack extensive experimentation on large collections. In particular 
is remains difficult to compare them at qualitative level because one still lack 
experimental methodology an corresponding test collections to do so. 

Further developments in the field are challenging at research level and of 
great practical importance; examples of this kind are the processing of uncertain 
data, the integration of multimedia data and the consideration of more general 
cases than the hierarchical structure considered here. 

Despite this, the fast growing context of multimedia databases, the impact of 
the Web and its hundreds of millions of interlinked pages and the availability of 
international standards such as XML, HTML etc. make more and more valuable 
and urgent to fully address this problem of making full use of explicit structural 
knowledge to improve interactive retrieval performances. 
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